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[X one point of view, the name of Franklin must be consider- 

ed as standing higher than any of the others which illustrat- 
ed the eighteenth century. Distinguished as a Statesman, he 
was equally great as a Philosopher; thus uniting, in himself, a 
rare degree of excellence in both those pursuits, to excel in ei- 
ther of which is deemed the highest praise. Nor was his pre- 
eminence, in the one pursuit, of that doubtful kind which derives 
its value from such an uncommon conjunction. His efforts in 
éach were sufficient to have made him greatly famous, had he 
done nothing in the other. We regard De Witt’s mathema- 
tical tracts asa curiosity, and even admire them, when we 
reflect that their author was a distinguished patriot, and a 
sufferer in the cause of his country. But Franklin would 
have been entitled to the glory of a first-rate discoverer in 
science—one who had largely extended the bounds of human 
knowledge—although he had not stood second to Washington 
alone in gaining for human liberty the most splendid and guilt- 
less of its triumphs. It is hardly a less rare, certainly not a less 
glorious felicity, that, much as has been given to the world of 
this great man’s works, each successive publication increases 
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our esteem for his virtues, and our admiration of his under. 
standing. 

The volumes now before us contain a large body of his private 
correspondence ; which consists of three portions—his Letters 
upon miscellaneous subjects from the year 1563 to the end of his 
life—his Letters upon general American politics, written chiefly 
during his residence in England and France, from 1767 to 1787 
—and his Letters relating to the negotiation for peace, and the 
independence of the United States. The first part is by far the 
most valuable—the last isthe least so ; but, in all the parts, we 
meet with many interesting facts, and with perpetual evidences 
of those great talents which the writer possessed alike for spe- 
culation and for business, An account of such a collection as 
this, must necessarily consist rather of specimens than of gene- 
ral description ; but we wish to premise a few remarks, princi- 
pally suggested by a perusal of these productions, respecting 
the peculiar genius of the author. 

The distinguishing feature of his understanding was great 
soundness and sagacity ; combined with extraordinary quickness 
of penetration. He possessed also a strong and lively imagina- 
tion, which gave his speculations, as well as his conduct, a sin- 
gularly original turn. The peculiar charm of his writings, and 
his great merit also in action, consisted in the clearness with 
which he saw his object,—and the bold and steady pursuit of it, 
by the surest and the shortest road. He never suffered him- 
self, in conduct, to be turned aside by the seductions of interest 
or vanity, or to be scared by hesitation and fear, or to be mis- 
led by the arts of his adversaries. Neither did he, in discussion, 
ever go out of his way in search of ornament, or stop short from 
dread of the consequences. He never could be caught, in short, 
acting absurdly, or writing nonsensically :—at all times, and in 
every thing he undertook, the vigour of an understanding, at 
once original and practical, was distinctly perceivable. 

But it must not be supposed that his writings are devoid of 
ornament oramusement. The latter especially abounds in al- 
most all he ever composed ; only nothing is sacrificed to them. 
On the contrary, they come most naturally into their places ; 
and they uniformly help onthe purpose in hand, of which nei- 
ther writer nor reader ever loses sight for aninstant. Thus, his 
style has all the vigour and even conciseness of Swift, without 
any ofhis harshness. It isin no degree more flowery, yet both 
elegant and lively. The wit, or rather humour, which prevails 
in his works, varies with the subject. Sometimes he is bitter 
and sarcastic ; oftener gay, and even droll; reminding us, in 
this respect, far more frequently of Addison than of Swift, as 
might be naturally expected from his admirable temper, o the 
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happy turn of his imagination. When he rises into vehemence 
or severity, it is only when his country, or the rights of men, 
are attacked—or when the sacred ties of humanity are violated 
by unfeeling orinsane rulers. There is nothing more delightful 
thanthe constancy with which those amiable feelings, those 
sound principles, those truly profound views of human affairs, 
make their appearance at every opportunity, whether the im- 
thediate subject be speculative or practical—of a political, or 
of a more general, description. It is refreshing to find such 
a mind as Franklin’s—worthy of a place near to Newton and 
to Washington—filled with those pure and exalted sentiments 
of concern for the happiness of mankind, which the petty wits 
of our times amuse themselves with laughing at, and their more 
cunning and calculating employers seck by every means to dis- 
courage, sometimes by ridicule, sometimes by invective, as 
truly incompatible with all plans of misgovernment. 

The benevolent cast of his disposition was far from confining 
itselfto those sublimer views. From earnest wishes, and active, 
victorious exertions for the prosperity of the species, he de- 
scended perpetually to acts of particular kindness. He seems to 
have felt an unwearied satisfaction in affording assistance, in- 
struction, or amusement to all who stood in need of it. His 
Letters are full of passages which bear testimony to this amiable 
sdlicitude for the happiness of his fellow-creatures individually ; 
it seems the chief cause of his writing, in most cases ; and, if he 
ever deviates from his habit of keeping out all superfluous mat- 
ter, whatever be the subject, it is when he seems temptedto give 
some extra piece of knowledge or entertainment. So, if ever 
the serene and well-natured cast of histemper appears ruffled 
by anger, or even soured for the moment, it is when some 
enormities have been committed which offend against the 
highest principles which he professes. 

We have said little respecting his language, which is pure, 
and English. A few, and but a few, foreign expressions may 
be traced, and these French, rather than American; as, for in- 
stance, influential. Indeed, we cannot reckon him more as an 
American than an European. He lived so much among us, fre- 
quenting the best society, cultivating the habits, and conversant 
with the authors of the Old World, that the peculiarities of the 
New, neither as to language nor character, seem to have retain- 
edany impression upor him. Those peculiarities, moreover, 
have been exceedingly increased since the separation. We can 
offer the Americans no better advice, thanto re¢ommend to them 
a constant study of Franklin ; of his principles and his politi- 
cal feelings, as well as his compositions: They will gain as much 
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of what is sound and amiable from the one, as they will of what 
is correct in taste from the other; and, as we shall not be sus- 
pected of sharing in the odious, miserable, vulgar spirit of abuse 
which a small party among us is fond of displaying against 
our Kinsmen of the West, we do hope that the recommendation 
which we now tender to them will be taken as coming froma 
friendty quarter. If they refuse, from national prejudices, to 
imitate European models, let them study Franklin; and we 
shall cheerfully forget that he lived among us, when we see 
them make him really their own. 

If the example of this eminent person may well teach respect 
for philanthropic sentiments to one set of scoffers, it may equal- 
ly impress upon the minds of another class the important lesson, 
that veneration for religion is quite compatible with a sound, 
practical understanding. Franklin was aman of a truly pious 
turn of mind. The great truths of natural theology were not 
only deeply engraven on his mind, but constantly present to his 
thoughts. As far as can be collected from his writings, he ap- 
pears to have been a Christian of the Unitarian school ; but,.if 
his own faith had not gone so far, he at least would greatly have 
respected the religion of his country and its professors, and 
done every thing to encourage its propagation, as infinitely be- 
neficial to mankind, even if doubts had existed in his own mind 
as to some of its fundamental doctrines. To this, as well as 
other matters now generally mentioned, we shall, in the course 
of this article, recur more particularly. At present we hasten 
to examine the volume before us a little more closely. 

The letters upon miscellaneous subjects, which occupy three- 
fourths of the first volume, contain, in almost every page, some- 
thing interesting or pleasing. All of them bear the clearest 
marks of having been written on the spur of the occasion, with- 
out any more premeditation than ordinary conversation re- 
quires, or admits of. Yet, such was the effect of businesslike, 
careful habits, that the-composition is as correct asthe most 
finished discourse, while it has all the case of extemporary ef- 
fusions. Asto the value of the mattcr contained in these letters, 
we confess ourselves to be under some difficulty in exactly esti- 
mating it; because we cannot easily forget whose correspond- 
ence we are reading, and are very apt to confound what is mere- 
ty curious as coming from such a quarter, with what is intrin- 
sically important; to think we are prizing remarks for their 
own sake, when we are rather enjoying them as the observa- 
tions, on some familiar topic, of a very great man in other 
more serious points of view. However, we fecl pretty well 
assured, that there is much interesting discussion—-many saga- 
cious and useful remarks—many plain, but original and strik- 
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ing suggestions, or familiar thoughts expressed in a novel and 
forcible manner, with no little portion of agreeable and. happy 
pleasantry, which would have instructed and amused us had 
they come without any recommendation from the author’sname. 
In the specimens, however, which we are about to give, we 
have no thought of separating those passages that interest from 
their intrinsic merits, from such as derive a great part, or, it 
may be, the whole of their value, from being Franklin’s. 

The cordial detestation of war which breathes through these 
letters, is extremely satisfactory, when we consider that it could. 
only have arisen from an enlarged patriotism, not incompatible 
with love of mankind. For as America was successful gene- 
rally in the contest, and as, at some moments, her arms gained 
the most extraordinary advantages, considering the compara- 
tive resources of the two parties, a person of ordinary ambi- 
tion, or feelings of vulgar national animosity, would frequent- 
ly have shown exultation.; rejoiced at periods of prosperity, 
without reckoning the cost; and indulged in those expres- 
sions of triumph, which a person, largely contributing to the 
result, might naturally enough use, if he looked no further 
than to the goodness and success of the cause. At no pe- 
riod, however, do we perceive Franklin so far thrown off his 
guard as to forget the. unspeakable miseries which the most 
glorious war unavoidably occasions. He may be glad that 
his country prevails—he may exult, when he reflects that it is 
for her liberty she is conquering ;—but the evils of the conflict 
are still uppermost in his mind. It is plain, that he never 
for an instant, not even upon the memorable events of New 
York and Saratoga, is reconciled to the war by the happy _re- 
sult; and that ‘peace, blessed peace,’ is the thought ever upper- 
wost in his mind. 

‘We have had a hard struggle,’ (says be, writing to a friend in 
Kent, in May, 1779) ; ‘ but the Almighty has favoured the just cause, 
and | join most heartily with you in your prayers, that he may pev- 
fect bis work, and establish freedom in the new world, as an asyluin 
for those of the old, who deserve it. I find that many worthy and 
wealthy families of this continent are determined to remove ‘hither 
and partake of it, as soon as peace shall make the pore safer ; 
for which, peace I also join your prayers most cordially, as I think 
the war a detestable one, and grieve much at the mischief and misery it 
occasions to many; my only consolation being, that I did all in my 
power to prevent it. 

* When all the bustle is over, if my short remainder of life will permit 
my return thither, what a pleasure will it be to me to see my old friend 
and his children settled there! I hope he will find vines and figtrees there 
for all of them, under which we may sit and converse, enjoying peace 
and plenty, a good government, good laws, and liberty, without which. 
men lose half their value.’ I. 33. 
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To Dr. Price he writes in February, 1780. 


‘ Your writings, after all the abuse you and they have met with, begia 
to make serious impressions on those who at first rejected the counsels 
you gave ; amd they will acquire new weight every day, and be in high 
esteem when the cavils against them are dead and forgotten. Please to 
present my affectionate respects to that honest, sensible, and intelligent 
society,* who did me so long the honout of admitting me to share in 
their instructive conversations. I never think of the hours | so happily 
spent in that company, without regretting that they are never to be re- 
peated ; for I see no prospect of an end to this unhappy war in my time. 
Dr. Priestley, you tell me, continues his experiments with success. We 
make daily great improvements in natural—-there is one I wish to see in 
moral philosophy ;—the discovery of a plan that would induce and 
oblige nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one another's 
throats. When will human reason be sufficiently improved to see the 
advantage of this? When will men be convinced that even successful wars 
at length become misfortunes to those who unjustly commenced them, and 
who triumphed blindly in their success, not seeing all its consequences? Your 
great comiort and mine in this war is, that we honestly and faithfully did 
every thing in our power to prevent it. Adieu, and believe me ever, my 
dear friend,’ &c. 1.51, 52. 


The following in 1782 is to the venerable Bishop Shipley, a 
man who to name is to praise’; and if there be any of our rea- 


“ders who have forgotten his truly Christian devotion to the 


sacred cause of freedom and peace, let us only add, for to say 
more would be impossible, that he was, in those days of trial 
to that cause and it followers, what Bishop Bathurst is amongst 
ourselves. 

‘I received ond read the letter from my dear and much respected 
friend, with infinite pleasure. After so long a silence, and the long con- 
tindance of its unfortunate causes, a line from you was a prognostic of hap- 
pier times approaching, when we may converse and communicate freely, 
without danger from the malevolence of men enraged by the ill success of 
their distracted projects. 

‘I long with you for the return of peace, on the general principles 
ef humanity. The hope of being able to pass a few more of my: last days 
happily iu the sweet conversations and company I once enjoyed at Twy- 
tord, is a particular motive that adds strength to the general wish, and 
quickens my industry to procure the best of blessivgs. After much 
occasion to consider the folly and mischiefs of a state of warfare, and 
the little or no advantage obtained even by those nations who have con- 
ducted it with the most success; I have been apt to think that there 
has never beer, nor ever will be, any such thing as a good war or a bad 
peace. 

‘You ask if I still relish my old studies? 1 relish them, but I can- 
not pursue them. My time is engrossed unhappily with other concerns. 





* Supposed to allude to a club at the London Coffee-House. 
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I requested of the Congress, last year, my discharge from this public 
station, that | might enjoy a litde leisure in.the evening of a long life 
of business; but it was refused me, and f have been obliged to drudge 
ona little longer. 

‘ You are happy, as your years come on, in having that dear and most 
amiable family about you—Four daughters! how rich! I have but one, 
and she necessarily detained from me at a thousand leagues distance. I 
feel the want of that tender care of me which might be expected from a 
daughter, and-would give the world for one. ‘Your shades are all placed 
in a row over my fire-place, so that I not only have you always in ny 
mind, but constantly before my eyes. 

* The cause of liberty and America has been greatly obliged to you. I 
hope you will live long so see that country flourish under its new cOnsti- 
tution, which: am sure will give you great pleasure. Will you permit 
me to express another hope, that, now your friends are in power, they 
will take the first opportunity of showing the sense they ought to have of 
your Virlues and your merit ?? “1.110, 111. 


To Sir Joseph Banks he thus writes, on the return of peace 
in 1783. 


‘I hope soon to have more leisure, and to spend a part of it in 
those studies that are much more agreeable to me than political ope- 
rations. 

‘ 1 join with you most cordially in rejoicing at the return of peace. 
I hope it will’ be lasting, and that mankind will at length, as they 
call themselves reasonable creatures, have reason and sense enough 
to séttle their differences without cutting throats; for in my opinion, 
there never was a@ good war or a bad peace. What vast additiens: to 
the conveniences and comforts of living might mankind have acquir- 
ed, if the money spent in wars had been employed in works of pub- 
lic utility! What an extension of agriculture ‘even~ to the. tops of 
our mountains ; what rivers rendered navigable, or joined by. canals; 
what bridges, aqueducts, new roads, and other public works, edifices 
and improvements, rendering England a complete. paradise, might 
not have been obtained by spending those millions in doing good, 
which in the last war have been spent in doing mischief; in bringing 
misery into thousands of families, and destroying the lives of so many 
thousands of working people, who might have performed the useful -la- 
bour!’ 1.129. 


Sometimes: he rises into a higher tone of indignation at the 
atrocities of war. The following passage is written evidently 
under the impression of strong feelings, upon learning the hor- 
rors committed by our Indian allies; the subject of acelebrated 
speech by Mr. Burke, and of one still more memorable by Lord 
Chatham—and which we may therefore be permitted to blame 
without incurring the charge of: disaffection; though we are 1 
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certainly as far as. possible from supposing that the idea of this 
degrading alliance:@riginated in the quarterto which he seems 
disposed te refer eh passage occurs in a letter to Mr. Hut- 
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ton, a man of the greatest worth and respectability, for many 
years secretary to the Society of Moravians in England. 
4 My oLD AND DEAR FRIEND, Passy, July 7, 1782, 
‘A letter written by you to M. Bertin, Ministre d’Etat, contain. 
ing an account of the abominable murders committed by some. of the 
frontier people on the poor Moravian Indians, has given. me infinite 
pain and vexation.. The dispensations of Providence in this world 
puzzle my. weak reason ; I cannot comprehend why cruel ‘men should 
have been permitted thus to destroy * their fellow creatures, Some of 
the Indians may be supposetl to have committed sins, but one cannot 
think the little children had committed. any worthy. of death, Why 
has a single man in England, who bappens to love blood, and to hate 
Americans, been permitted to gratify that bad temper by hiring Ger- 
man murderers, and joining them with his own,’ to destroy, in a ¢on- 
tinued course of bloody years, near 100,000, human creatures, many 
of them possessed of useful talents, virtyes and abilities, to. whicl be 
has no pretension! [t is he who has furnished the savages with 
hatchets and scalping knives, and engages them to fall upon our de- 
fenceless farmers, and murder them with their wives and children, 
paying for their scalps, of which the account kept in America, al- 
ready amounts, as | have heard, to near two thousand! Perhaps the 
people of the frontiers, exasperated by the cruelties of the Indians, 
have been induced to kill all Indians that fall into their hands without 
distinction; so that even these borrid murders of our poor Moravians 
may be laid to his charge. And yet this man lives, enjoys all the 
good things this world can afford, and is surrounded by flatferers who 
keep even his conscience quiet by telling him he is the best of ‘ 
I wonder at this, but [ cannot therefore part with the comfortable be- 
lief of a Divine Providence; and the more I see the impossibility, 
from the number and extent of his crimes, of giving equivalent pu- 
nishment to a wicked man in this life, the more I am convinced of a 
future state, in which all that here appears to be wrong’ shall be set right, 
all that is crooked made straight. In this faith let you and I, my dear 
friend, comfort ourselves; it is the only comfort in the preseut dark 
scene of things that is allowed us. 

*1 shall not fail to write to the Government of America, urging that 
effectual care may be taken to protect and save the remainder, of those 
unhappy people. ; 

‘Since writing the above, [ have received a Philadelphia paper, 
containing some account of the same horrid transaction, a little die - 
ent, afid some circumstances alleged as excuses or palliations, but ex- 
tremely weak and insufficient. 1 send it to you enclosed, With great 
and sincere esteem, I am ever, my dear friend, yours most affection- 
ately.” I, 115-117. ; 


In the following passage we recognisea good deal of Swift’s 
manner ; though, it must be observed, that the bitterness of 
the'sarcasm is much beyond any thing usually to be found is 
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Franklin; and that no approach to it, or to feelings of a mi- 
santhropic cast, is ever to be perceived in his writings, except 
where his indignation is roused by the crimes of tyrants, and 
the cruelty and folly of war-makers., 


‘I have always great pleasure in bearing from you, (Dr. Priestley) 
in learning that you are well, and that you continue your experi- 
ments. { should rejeice much if | could once more recover the lei- 
sure to search with you into the works of nature ; I mean the inani- 
mate not the animate or moral part of them: The more I discovered 
of the former, the more | admired them ; the more | know of the lat- 
ter, the more I am disgusted with them. Men I find to bea sort of 
beings very badly constructed, as they are generally more easily pro- 
voked than reconciled, more disposed to do mischief to each other 
than to make reparation, much more easily deceived than undeceived, 
and having more pride and even pleasure in killing than in begetting 
one another ; for without a blush they assemble in great armies at 
noon-day to destroy, and when they have killed as many as they can, 
they exaggerate the number to augment the fancied glory ; but they 
creep into corners, or cover themselves with the darkness of night 
when they mean to beget, as being ashamed of a virtuous action. A 
virtuous action it would be, and a vicious one the killing of them, if 
the species were really worth producing or preserving; but of this I 
begin to doubt. I.know you have no such doubts, because in your 
zeal for their welfare, you are taking a great deat of pains to save 
their souls. Perhaps as you grow older, you may look upon this as 
a hopeless project, or ar idle amusement, repent of having murdered 
in mephitic air so many honest, harmless mice, and wish that to prevent 
mischief you had used boys and girls instead of them. In what 
light we are viewed by superior beings, may be gathered from a piece 
of late West India news, which possibly has not yet reached you. A 
young angel of distinction being sent down to this world on some 
business, for the first time, had an old courier-spirit assigned him as 
a guide: they arrived over the seas of Martinico, in the middle of the 
long day of obstinate fight between the fleets of Rodney and De 
Grasse. When through the clouds of smoke, he saw the fire of the 
guns, the decks covered with mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dy- 
ing ; the ships sinking, burning, or blown into the air; and the quan- 
tity of pain, misery, and destruction, the crews yet alive were thus 
with so much eagerness dealing round to one another ; he turned an- 
gtily to his guide, and said, You blundering blockhead, you are igno- 
rant of your business ; you undertook to conduct me to the earth, and 
you have brought me into hell! No, Sir, says the guide, I have made 
no mistake ; this is really the earth, and these are men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel manner ; they have more sense, and more 
of what men (vainly) call humanity. 

* But to be serious, my dear old friend, I love you as much as ever, 
and I love all the honest souls that meet at the London Coffee- 
house. I only wonder how it happened that they and my other 
friends in England came to be such good creatures in the midst of so 
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perverse a generation. I long to see them and you once more ; and [{ 
labour for peace with more earnestness, that | may again be happy in 
your sweet society.” I, 107—109. 


The remark in the following passage, from. a letter to the 
French minister in America, Chevalier de la Luzerne, is ob- 
vious ; and yet we do not remember ever to have met with it 
before. 


‘One of the advantages of great states, is, that the ealamity oc- 
casioned by a foreign war falls only on a very small part of the com- 
munity, who happen, from their situation and particular circumstances, 
to be exposed to it. Thus as it is always fair weather in our 
parlours, it is at Paris always peace. The people pursue their re- 
spective occupations : the playhouses, the opera, and other public 
diversions, are as regularly and fully attended, as in times of pro- 
foundest tranquillity, and the same small concerns divide us into parties, 
Within these few weeks we are for or against Jeannot, a new actor. 
This man’s performance, and the marriage of the Duke de Richelieu, 
fills up much more of our present conversation, than any thing that 
relates to the war. A demonstration this of the public felicity.’ 
$. 57. 


We shall close our extracts on the head of war with an in- 
teresting letter addressed in 1780to.the other great founder 
of the American republic, Washington. 


‘Ihave received but lately the letter your Excellency did me the 
honour of writing tome in recommendation of the Marquis de la Fayette. 
His modesty detained it long in his own hands. We became acquainted, 
however, from the time of his arrival at Paris; and his zeal for the 
honour’of our country, his activity in our affairs here, and his firm attach- 
ment to our cause, and to you, impressed me with the same regard and 
esteem for him that your Excellency’s letter would have done, had it 
been immediately delivered to me. 

‘Should peace arrive after another campaign or two, and afford us, 
a little leisure, I should be happy to see your Excellency in Europe, 
and to accompany you, ifmy age and strength would permit, in visiting 
some of its ancient and most famous kingdoms. You would, on 
this side the sea, enjoy the great reputation you have acquired, pure 
and free {rom those little shades that the jealousy and envy of a man’s 
countrymen and cotemporaries are ever endeavouring to cast over 
living merit. Here you would know, and enjoy, what posterity will 
say of Washington. For a thousand leagues have nearly the same 
effect with a thousand years. The feeble voice of those grovelling 
vassions cannot extend so far either in time or distance. At present 
| enjoy that pleasure for you: as I frequently hear the old Generals of 
this martial country (who study the maps of America, and mark upon 
them all your operations) speak with sincere approbation and great ap- 
plause of your conduct ; and join in giving you the character of one of 
the — captains of the age. 

«I must soon quit the scene, but you may live to see our country 
Sourish ; as it will, amazingly and rapidly, after the war is over ; like 
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a field of young Indian corn, which long fair weather and sunshine had 
enfeebled and discoloured, and which, in that weak state, by a thunder 
gust of violent wind, hail, and rain, seemed to be threatened with abso- 
lute destruction ; yet the storm being past, it recovers fresh verdure, 
shoots up with double vigour, and delights the eye, not of its owner only, 


but of every observing traveller. 
‘ The best wishes that can be formed for your health, honour, and 


happiness, ever attend you.’ I. 55, 56. 

Tn various passages of this correspondence, we can trace the 
alteration in Franklin’s sentiments with respect to England and 
her rulers ; nor is there any thing more instructive than to view 
the progress of this change; for there is no doubt that he felt 
like all the rest of the well-informed colonists, and consequently 
his sentiments were either an exponent of the popular opinion, 
or must have influenced it sooner or later. By attending, then, 
to the measures which produced the alienation of this distig- 
guished patriot, we may trace the steps by which England 
lost her colonial dominions ; an empire of incalculable. value, 
and which, as Franklin in another place observed, she might 
have continued to govern at the expense of alittle pen, ink 
and paper, for ages. Now, it is plain from the letters before 
us, that the original bent of Franklin’s mind, was a strong, 
affectionate attachment to the Mother Country. We see this 
in every point of view in which such a feeling can be ex- 
pected to show itself. It appears in his distrust, and even 
personal dislike of the French, afterwards the objects of his con- 
stant love and gratitude, when they had rendered America the 
highest services; inthe general good-will expressed towards Eng- 
Jand and her constitution, and in his anxiety to perpetuate the 
connexion, and avoid a war ; and, perhaps, still more striking- 
ly,in warm expressions of what is commonly called loyalty, that 
is, attachment to the King, as distinct from the other branches 
of the State; and a disposition to excuse him at the expense of 
his ministers, his parliament and his people ;—the same King, be 
it remarked, of whom he latterly spoke on all occasions with 
extreme personal dislike and resentment, 

A few specimens of these early prepossessions, so fondly che- 
rished by Franklin and his countrymen, may prove serviceable 
as hints to those who inherit the very prejudices which, in a few 
years, violently rooted them out all over America, and are still 
acting as if it were a benefit to perpetuate the hatred of the co- 
lonists, after losing their affections. Speaking of De Guerchy, 
the French Ambassador in 1767, he says, * He is extremely 
‘ curious to inform himself in the affairs of America; pretends 
‘to have a great esteem for me, on account of the abilities 
*‘ shown in my examination ; has desired to have all my political 
‘ writings; invited me to dine with him ; was very inquisitive ; 
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«treated me with great civility ; makes me visits, &c. I fancy 
‘ that intriguing nation would like very well to meddle on occa- 
‘sion, and blow up the coals between Britain and her colonies; 
* but I hope we shall givethem no opportunity.’ (I.293—4.) After 
a spirited and very indignant account of Wilkes’s mobs in 1768, 
he concludes with this remark. ‘ What the event will be, God 
‘only knows. But some punishment seems preparing for a peo- 
‘ ple who are ungratefully abusing the best constitution and the 
* best King any nation was ever blessed with; intent on nothing 
¢ but luxury, licentiousness, power, places, pensions and plun- 
‘der: while the Ministry, divided in their councils, with little 
‘regard for each other, worried by perpetual oppositions, in 
‘continual apprehension of changes, intent on securing popu- 
‘larity in case they should lose favour, have for some years past 
‘ had little time or inclination to attend to our small affairs, 
‘ whose remoteness makes them appear still smaller.’ (I. 325.) 
There was at this time, evidently, no great contentment with 
the conduct of colonial affairs. ‘Indeed, we know that the dis, 
putes had begun; but the attachment to the Mother Coun- 
try, and to the King individually, was as strong as ever.. Even 
in 1773, when the acts of the Legislature had passed, which 
were the proximate cause of the rupture, we find an attempt 
still made to separate the King from the Parliament and 
the country ; and excuses offered for his conduct. ‘ When 
‘one considers the King’s situation, surrounded by Minis- 
‘ters, Counsellors, and Judges learned inthe law, who are 
* all of this opinion, and reflect how necessary it is for him 
*to be well with his Parliament, from whose yearly grants his 
* fleets and armies are to be supported, and the deficiencies of 
* his civil list supplied, it is not to be wondered at that he should 
‘be firm in an opinion, established as far as an act of Parlia- 
‘ment could establish it, by even the friends of America at the 
‘time they repealed the Stamp act ; and which is so generally 
‘thought right by his Lords and Commons, that any act of his, 
€ countenancing the contrary, would hazard his embroiling him- 
‘ self with those powerful bodies. And hence it seems hardly 
‘to be expected from him that he should take any step of that 
‘kind. The grievous instructions, indeed, might be withdrawn 
‘ without their observing it, if his Majesty thought fit so to do; 
‘ but, under the present prejudices of all about him, it seems 
‘ that this is not yet likely to be advised.’ I. 368. 

Up to this period, as he afterwards thought, he had been 
deceived in the King ; but this was the last moment of his de- 
lusion. In a few days after the date of this last cited letter, we 
find him informing his son, who was a staunch royalist and go- 
vernor of a colony, that he had got a new light. ‘ Between 
you and me,’ he says, ‘the late measures have been, I suspect, 
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* very much the King’s own ; and he has, in some cases, a great 
‘share of what his friends. call firmness.’ He still, however, 
speaks charitably of the Royal prejudices, and even suggests 
that they might possibly be removed by a little pains;—thie terns 
them ‘ wrong impressions which he has received.’ Soon after, 
it would appear, these fond hopes, these favourable opinions, 
gaye way to the evidence which each succeeding day seemed to 
produce; and Franklin could no longer doubt, that the hatred of 
colonial independence, the personal love of dominion, and the 
dislike of the people who thwarted these inclinations, had their 
seat in a quarter where far other feelings ought alone to have 
reigned. Hence, on the part of our author, too, a véhement 
dislike of the Royal personage in question ;—‘ a love to hatred 
turned ;’—which bursts forth repeatedly in these letters. We 
do not choose to repeat the most indignant passage in which he 
has recorded those feelings, because it might be objected to by 
some persons under existing circumstances, although in reali- 
ty the whole subject has become a matter of history. But the 
sentiment seems to have taken firm hold of his mind; he re- 
gards the King as the origin of the war, and ascribes to his 
deep-rooted prejudices the pertinacity with which it was pur- 
sued after all prospect of success was:gone for ever. He saw 
too clearly, no doubt, to disguise from himself the great popu- 
larity of that ruinous and iniquitous contest in the country ; 
but he appears to have deduced its popularity from the influ- 
ence of the court, or to have supposed, (in which we must 
agree,) that it would very soon have ceased to be a favourite 
with the people, had it not found patrons in higher quarters, 
who supported it through all reverses of fortune, and were at 
length only forced, by absolute compulsion, to give itup. We 
shall here only notice a few characteristic traits of the feelings, 
with respect to the exalted person in question, which appear 
as often as he is named or alludedto. Speaking of a projected 
change of ministry in 1782, he says, ‘If the king will have a 
‘war with us, his old servants are as well for us, as.any he is 
‘likely to put in their places. The ministry you will-see de- 
‘clare, that their war in America is for the future to be only 
‘defensive. I hope we shall be too prudent to have the least 
‘dependence on this declaration; it is only thrown out to lull 
‘us. For, depend upon it, the king hates us ae and will 
‘be content with nothing short of our extirpation.’ (11. 87.) In 
another letter,alluding to an expected improvement of measures, 
from a change of ministers forced on the king, he says, ‘ The 
‘ unclean spirits he was possessed with, are now cast out of him; 
‘ but it is imagined that as soon as he has obtained a peace,they 
‘will return with others worse than themselves; and the last 
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‘state of that man (as the Scripture says) shall be worse than 
‘ the first.’ (I. 106—7.) And, upon the occasion of recommend- 
ing, in 1779, a new device for the American coin, he flings 
out a blunt and seemingly a very hearty sarcasm against the 
Monarch. 


‘Instead of repeating continually upon every halfpenny the dull 
story that everybody knows, (and what it would have been no loss to 
mankind if nobody had ever known,) that George III. is King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland; &c. &c. to put on one side, some im- 
portant proverb of Solomon, some pious moral, prudential or econo- 
gnical precept, the frequent inculcation of which, by seeing it every 
time one receives a piece of money, might make an impression upon 
the mind, especially of young persons, and tend to regulate the con- 
duct; such as on some, T'he fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom; on others, Honesty is the best policy ; on others, He that by the 
plough would thrive, himself must either hold or drive ; on others, Keep 
thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee; on others, A penny saved is a 

got; on others, He that buys what he has no need of, will soon 
be forced to sell his necessaries ; on others, Early to bed and early to 
rise, will make a man healthy, wealthy and wise ; and so on to a great 
variety. The other side it was proposed to fill with good designs, 
drawn and engraved by the best artists in France, of all the different 
species of barbarity with which the English have carried on the war 
in America, expressing every abominable circumstance of their cruel- 
ty and inhumanity, that figures can express, to make an impression 
on the minds of posterity, as strong and durable as that on the cop- 
per. This resolution has been a long time forborne ; but the late 
buming of defenceless towns in Connecticut, on the flimsy pretence 
that the people fired from bebind their houses, when it is known to 
have been premeditated and ordered from England, will probably give 
the finishing provocation, and may occasion a vast demand for your me- 
tal.’ 1. 46, 47. 

It is due to Franklin to add, that no sooner was peace re- 
stored between the two countries, than he resumed his liberal 
and enlightened views of the attachment due to the parent 
state. The advice which he mingles with those sentiments, in 
the following passage, is as unquestionably sound as it is like- 
ly to be at al) times thrown away, both upon the people and 
the rulers of this empire. 

‘1 read with pleasure,’ says he to an English gentleman in 1787, 
‘the account you give of the flourishing state of your commerce and 
manufactures, and of the plenty you have of resources to carry the 
nation through all its difficulties. You have one of the finest coun- 
tries in the world; and if you can be cured of the folly of making 
war for trade, (in which wars more has been ‘always expended than 
the profits of any trade can compensate) you may make it one of 
tbe happiest. Make the best of your own natural advantages, instead 
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of endeavouring to diminish those of other nations ; and there is no doubt 
but you may yet prosper and flourish. Your beginning to consider 
France no longer as a natural enemy, is a mark of progress in the good 
sense of the nation, of which posterity will find the benefit; in the 
rarity of wars, the diminution of taxes, and increase of riches.* 1, 2149, 
220. 


Among the many incidental discussions to which the course 
of hostilities gave rise, one related to the. well known capture 
and detention of President Laurens. After he -had been for 
some time kept a close prisoner in the Tower, Franklin, then 
minister at Paris, being informed that his health was suffering 
through the rigour of his confinement, wrote toSir Grey Cooper, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, to beg that the harsh treatment 
might be mitigated. ‘The result was, a letter from Sir Grey, sta- 
ting, that he had lost no time in making inquiries, and that ‘ the 
‘enclosed letter from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower, 
‘ will prove, that the intelligence received abroad of what passes 
‘in England, is not always what is to be depended on for its 
‘accuracy and correctness.’ This is exactly in the manner, 
and indeed much in the language of such letters at the present 
day. The enclosure from the Tower equally reminds us of our 
Own times. Mr. Laurens himeelf is there made to refute the 
charges of rigorous treatment. The Lieutenant-Governor says, 
he went immediately to know from him ‘if he had any cause 
‘of complaint.’ His answer (says the Lieutenant) ‘ was full 
‘and frank to the questions; that he had received every rea- 
‘sonable indulgence since his confinement; and that, by the 
‘liberty allowed him of walking, he found his health much 
‘mended.’ So that, not only he had not suffered; his health 
had positively been the better for his confinement: Moreover, 
he had been pleased and flattered, as well as cured by his resi- 
dence. -‘ He said, at the same time, he had always thought 
‘himself highly honoured by the distinguished place of his con- 
‘finement.’ In short, he has but one regret—one wish on 
earth ungratified, to supply which, too, the kindest of the Lieute- 

* We have seen Franklin’s opinion of the King, and the changes 
which it underwent. These volumes give us incidentally another emi- 
nent politician’s sentiments upon the same subject. Lord Shelburne, 
in a letter to Mr. Oswald, the gentleman employed by him im the nego- 
tiations at Versailles, after expressing his own great contempt of political 
intrigues, and his determination rather to resign than share in any, ards, 
that ‘ it is only doing the King justice, to say he abbors them.’ This 
was written in 1782. Whether Lord Shelburne, like Franklin, lived to 
change his opinion, we have no means of knowing ; but he saw both 178@ 
and 1784, 
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nant-Governors contributes all in his power. ‘ He regretted 
‘much it was not in his power to make known to all the world 
‘the acknowledgments he had more than once made to me 
upon this subject.” So far all went very well; and hada 
question been put to the ministers in parliament, (according to 
the invaluable practice of our times,) there would have arisen 
a mighty cheering in the official parts of the House, upon some 
public officer reading the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter. But, 
unfortunately for Mr. Laurens, he found it necessary to tell his 
own story about a year afterwards, by presenting a petition, in 
which he stated, ‘that he was captured on the American coast, 
‘and committed to the Tower on the 6th of October, 1780, 
‘being then dangerously ill: that in the mean time he has in 
* many respects, particularly by being deprived (with very little 
‘exception) of the visits and consolations of his children and 
* other relations and friends, suffered under a degree of rigour, 
‘almost, if not altogether, unexampled in modern British his- 
‘tory: that from long confinement and the want of proper 
‘exercise, and other obvious causes, his bodily health is great- 
‘ly impaired, and that he is now ina languishing state.’ (I. 72.) 
Nay,so rigorous was his confinement, forthe benefit of his health, 
in that honourable and highly distinguished fortress,the Tower, 
that he could not send his petition to Mr. Burke, who presented 
it, any otherwise than by writing it witha blacklead pencil, on 
a blank leaf torn out of an octavo book, and having it private- 
ly conveyed out of the place. Perhaps when a person of such 
high rank as the Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower could be 
so widely misled, in his report of Mr. Lauren’s situation and 
contentment, we may be still more suspicious of inferior super- 
intendants of jails, when they describe the comforts of their 
prisoners, and attempt to refute, by their own testimony, com- 
plaints of which they are themselves the objects. 

Before quitting what we'have to say upon the political parts 
of these letters, we must remark the singular justness of the 
author’s views on almost all the various topics which he has oc- 
casion to handle. Indeed, if we except some very loose and 
inaccurate strictures upon the constitution and conduct of Par- 
liament, and especially an observation, perhaps the effusion of 
a splenetic moment,—that as this body always follows the mi- 
nister of the day, the country would be as well and much 
cheaper governed without it ;—making allowance for oneortwo 
such hasty remarks, there is nothing inthe political reflections, 
every where scattered through these pages, which the most ac- 
curate thinker could object to, and scarcely any thing in the 
predictions which experience has not sanctioned. There are 
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someé passages, indeed, so strongly marked with Franklin’s sa- 
g , that we must advert particularly to them. When dis- 
coursing, in 1778, of the terms on which England should make 
peace with the Colonies, he recommends at once giving up Ca- 
nada, not merely as a measure of conciliation, but-as the best 
means of remaving a bene of contention, and a fertile cause of 
future wars. Unpopular as the suggestion may now appear, 
we suspect many years will not elapse before we see reason 
to wish that this course had heen pursued. Already we have 
sacrificed largely to Canadian interests, by commercial losses 
in other quarters; we shall, in ail likelihood, sustain a long 
contest forthat unprofitavle colony, and end by losing it, af- 
ter adding many a million to our debt in attempting to keep 
it. The experience of the American war will prove to have 
been thrown away upon us; and we shall lose the opportunity 
of honourably terminating the political connexion between the 
colony and the mother country, and substituting for it one of 
mutual commercial advantage, until our pride gets up; and, 
being attacked, we feel it impossible, with honour, to yield 
before we are beaten. ‘That Franklin foresaw accurately the 
course which the American affairs would take, at a very early 
period of the resistance, or rather preparations to resist, ap- 
pears from a remarkable passage in a letter written at the be- 
ginning of 1773. After mentioning different circumstances to 
which the Americans might look for security, headds— 

‘* But our great security lies, 1 think, in our growing strength both 
in numbers and wealth, that creates an increasing ability: of assisting 
this nation in its wars, which will make us more respectable, our 
friendship more valued, and our enmity feared: Thence it will soon 
be thought proper to treat us, not with justice only, but with kind- 
ness ; and thence we may expect in a few years a total change of: 
measures with regard to us; unless by a neglect of military discipline 
we should lose all martial spirit, and our western people become as 
tame as those in the eastern dominions of Britain, when we may ex- 
pect the same oppressions, for there is much truthin the Italian say- 
ing, Make yourselves sheep, and the wolves will eat you. In confidence 
of this coming change in our favour, I think our prudence is mean- 
while to be quiet, only holding up our rights aod claims, on all occa- 
sions, in resolutions, memorials, and remonstrances ; but bearing pa- 
tiently the little present notice that is taken of them. They will all 
have their weight in time, and that time is at no great distance.’ I. 
351. . 

We have already observed, that the characteristic of Frank- 
lin’s understanding, was his always choosing the shortest and 
fasiest way to his object. A remarkable simplicity, a strict 
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economy of the means employed, was always to be seen in his 
operations. The parsimony with which he was, from his narrow 
circumstances in early life,obliged habitually to conduct himself, 
seems to have sharpened his ingenuity in all respects, and taught 
him how far industry and contrivance could go in sparing the 
use of adventitious helps. In him, more than in any other 
philosopher, we observe allthe webofspeculationto be wrought 
out of himself. He conducts his inquiries with fewer appeals to 
detailed experiments, and more constant reliance upon known 
observable facts. When he has recourse to any experimental 
process, he contents himself with the smallest quantity of appa- 
ratus, and of the simplest kind. He often stops to simplify 
and to reduce it ; stepping aside from the course of the investi- 
gation, to show how the experiment may be made with the 
most ordinary implements—a very important advantage gained 
to the evidence on which the inferences rest. His moral and 
political speculations are carried on with a similar frugality ; he 
delights in homely illustrations; he chooses the plainest and 
most obvious topics ; and he throws away neither ideas nor 
words—employing only the reasons or remarks requisite to ex- 
plain and to prove his positions—and the language necessary 
to carry these distinctly home. His benevolence was exerted 
with a similar regard to the economizing of his powers,—with- 
out the least parsimony, but so judiciously as to make his limited 
means produce the greatest possible effect. And, in the ma- 
nagement of public concerns, whether connected with the af- 
fairs of the political or literary world, the same rigid economy 
of resources was to be observed, and the same happy facility 
of converting trifles into engines ef great power. 

In illustration of these remarks, we might state his plan of 
giving charity, or rather assisting meritorious persons who ap- 
plied to him for relief in seasons of difficulty, and the kind of 
benevolence which he chiefly practised. He lent them the funds 
required, upon condition that they should repay them to some 
other persons similarly circumstanced, who might happen to 
want assistance afterwards. This is a plan on which he seems 
to have greatly valued himself; he often describes it, and nearly 
in the same words—‘Some time or other you may have an 
* opportunity of assisting, with an equal sum,a stranger who has 
* equal need of it. Do so. _ By that means you will discharge 
‘ any obligation you may suppose yourself under to me. En- 
‘join him to do the same on occasion. By pursuing such a 
* practice, much good may be done with little money. Let kind 
‘offices go round. Mankind are all ofa family.’ (I. 92.) In 
another place he says, he believes none of the sums he had ever 
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sent round the world inthis way had been stopt. As a further 
illustration of the same peculiarities, we shall extract a letter 
respecting Mr. P. Collinson the botanist, of whom he writes 
the eulogium, plainly because of his having contributed greatly 
to promote science in America by the judicious use of very 
limited means; and the letter happens to contain a most signal 
proof to what important ends such means may conduct us; 
for we here have, from Franklin himself, the statement, that 
nothing less than his grand discoveries upon the Electric fluid 
were owing to the trifling circumstance of Mr. Collinson send- 
ing over a letter with a glass tube to Philadelphia. 


‘Understanding that an account of our dear departed friend Mr. 
Peter Collinson is. intended to be given to the public, I cannot omit 
expressing my approbation of the design. The characters of good 
men ‘are exemplary, and often stimulate the well-disposed to an imi- 
tation, beneficial to mankind, and honourable to themselves. And 
as you may be unacquainted with the following instances of his zeal 
and usefulness in promoting knowledge, which fell within my obser- 
vation, I take the liberty of informing you, that in 1730, a sub- 
scription library being set on foot at Philadelphia, he encouraged 
the design, by making several very valuable presents to it, amd pro- 
curing others from his friends: and as the library company had a 
considerable sum arising annually, to be laid out in books, and need- 
ed a judicious friend in London to transact the business for them, 
he voluntarily and cheerfully undertook that service, and executed 
it for mofe than thirty years successively, assisting in the choice of 
books, and taking the whole care of collecting and shipping them, 
without. ever charging or accepting any consideration for his trouble. 
The success of this library (greatly owing to his kind countenance 
and good advice), encouraged the erecting others in different places 
on the same plan; and it is supposed there are now upwards of thirty 
subsisting in the séveral colonies, which have contributed greatly to 
the spreading of useful knowledge in that part of the world ; the books 
he recommended being all of that kind, and the catalogue of this first 
library being much respected and followed by those libraries that suc- 
ceeded. 

‘ During the same time, he transmitted to the director’ of the 
library, the earliest accounts of every new European improvement 
in agriculture and the arts, and every philosophical discovery ; among 
which, in 1745, he sent over an account of the ne ‘German expe- 
riments in electricity, together with a glass tube, and me directions 
for using it, so as to repeat those experiments. This was the first 
notice I had of that curious subject, which I afterwards prosecuted with 
some diligence, being encouraged by the friendly reception he gave to 
the letters | wrote to him upon it. Please to accept this small testi- 
mony of mine to his memory, for which I shall ever have the utmost 
respect.’ I, 10, 1]. 
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The peculiar sagacity of perception, and force of plain ex- 
pression, which distinguished every effort of Franklin’s mind, 
gave an especial value to his practical philosophy! and it de- 
rived an additional charm, from the lively fancy with which he 
was also largely gifted. His fondness for matter of fact, and 
his constant habit of attentive observation, directed to every 
thing that passed around him, great and little, threw many of his 
remarks. or arguments into the form of stories, insomuch that a 
cursory observer would think he was only amusing himself with 
these little narratives, while he was, inreality, proving or illustra- 
tingsome important principle. The loveof concisenessgave him 
atendencyto deliver apophthegms ofa proverbial cast,in which 
hecouldatoncecondense hismeaning, andmake it easily remem- 
bered, by the sport and epigrammatic turn of the proposition. 
His predilection for whatever wasthe result ofactual experiment, 
inclined himto adopt, and, as it were, rely upon those receiv- 
ed adages, in which mankind have embodied the lessons of 
practical wisdom taught them by experience and observation. 
When we recollect, also, the constant play of a good-humour- 
ed imagination, which, through all his moral writings, enli- 
vens without fatiguing, and enlightens without ever giving 
pain, we cannot wonder at the extraordinary merit universally 
allowed to those productions. In truth, they are superior to 
almost any others, in any language; whether we regard the 
sound, and striking, and useful truths in which they abound, 
or the graceful and entertaining shape in which they are con- 
veyed. The Letters before us come clearly from the same 
master hand, and are a truly valuable accession to what we 
before owed to it. 

We give the following remarks on Marriage, not for their 
originality—for what new thing remained to be said on so trite 
a subject ?—but for the characteristic style in which they are 
delivered. They are taken from a letter written, in 1768, to a 
friend who had asked his impartial thoughts on his own match. 


‘ Particular circumstances of particular persons, may possibly 
sometimes make it. prudent to delay entering into “that state ; but, in 
general, when nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presump- 
tion is in nature’s favour, that she has not judged amiss in making 
ws desire it. Late marriages are often attended, too, with this fur- 
ther inconvenience, that there is not the same chance that the pa- 
rents shall live to see their offspring educated. ‘ Late children,” 
says the Spanish proverb, “are early orphans ;” a melancholy re- 
fleetion to those whose case it may be! With us in America, mar- 
riages are generally in the morning of life ; our children are there- 
fore educated and settled in the world by noon; and thus, our busi- 
ness being done, we have an afternoon and evening of cheerful lei- 
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sure to ourselves, such as our friend at present enjoys. By these 
early marriages we are blessed with more children; and from the 
mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother suckling and 
nursing ber own child, more of them are raised. ‘Therfce the swift 
progress of population among us, unparalleled in Europe. In fine, 1 am 
glad you are married, and congratulate you most cordially upon. it. 
You are now in the way of becoming a useful citizen; and you have 
escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life—the fate of many here 
who never intended it, but who, having too long postponed the change 
of their condition, find, at length, that it is too late to think of it, and 
so live all their lives in a situation that greatly lessens a man’s value. 
An odd volume of a set of books bears not the value of its proportion to 
the set. What think you of the odd half of a pair of scissars? It can’t 
well cut any thing. It may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 

‘Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to your 
bride.. I am old and heavy, or I should, ere this, have presented them 
in person. I shall make but small use of the old man’s privilege, that 
of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your wife always with 
respect ; it will procure respect to you, not only from her, but from all 
that observe it. Never use a slighting expression to her, even in jest ; 
for slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
eatnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will be learned. - Be 
industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and tem- 
perate, and you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you will 
be happy ; at least you will, by such conduct, stand the best .chance for 
such consequences. I pray God to bless you both; being ever your af- 
fectionate friend.’ I. 8, 9. ; 


The following passage from a letter to his daughter, Mrs. 
Bache, in 1779, shows how highly he valued economy, deem- 
ing it, as unquestionably it is, a virtue of no little rank in it- 
self, the parent of many others, and the preventive of number- 
less vices. 


‘1 was charmed with the account you gave me of your industry, the 
table-cloths of your own spinning, &c.: But the latter part of the para- 
graph, that you had sent for linen from France, because weaving and 
flax were grown dear ; alas, that dissolved the charm: And your sending 
for long black pins, and lace, and feathers! disgusted me as much as if 
you had put salt into my strawberries. The spinning, I see, is laid aside, 
and you are to be dressed for the ball! You seem not to know, my dear 
daughter, that of all the dear things in this world, idleness is the dearest, 
except mischief. 

‘When I began to read your account of the high prices of goods, 
a pair of loves seven dollars, a yard of common gause twenty-four 
ddleris that it now required a fortune to maintain a family in a 
very plain way,’ I expected you would conclude with telling me, 
that every body as well as yourself was grown frugal and industrious; 
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andI could scarce believe my eyes in reading forward, that “ there 
never was so much dressing and pleasure going on;” and that you 
wanted black pins and feathers from France, to appear, I suppose, 
in the modé! This leads me to imagine, that perbaps it is not so 
much that the goods are grown dear, as that the money is grown 
cheap, as every thing else will do when excessively plenty ; and that 
people are still as easy nearly in their circumstances as when a pair 
of gloves might be had for half a crown. The war indeed may in 
some degree raise the prices of goods, and the high taxes which are ne- 
cessary to support the war, may make our frugality necessary ; and 
as I am always preaching that doctrine, | cannot in conscience or in 
decency encourage the contrary, by my example, in furnishing my 
children with foolish modes and luxuries. I therefore send all the 
articles you desire that are useful and necessary, and omit the rest; 
for as you say you should “have great pride in wearing any thing I 
send, and showing it as your father’s taste,” | must avoid giving you an 
opportunity of doing that with either lace or feathers. If you wear your 
cambric ruffles as | do, and take care not to mend the holes, they will 
come in time to be lace; and feathers, my dear girl, may be had in 
America from every cock’s tail.’ I. 43—45, 


In a letter to Dr. Priestley, he gives this striking illustration 
of the trite argument for contentment. 


‘All human situations have their inconveniences. We feel those 
that we find in the present; and we neither feel nor see those that 
exist in another. Hence we make frequent and troublesome changes 
without amendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I was 
passenger in a little sloop descending the River Delaware. There 
being no wind, we were obliged, when the ebb was spent, to cast 
anchor, and wait for the next. The heat of the sun on the vessel 
was excessive, the company strangers to me, and not very agreeable. 
Near the river side | saw what I took to be a pleasant green mea- 
dow, in the middle of which was a large shady tree, where it struck 
my fancy | could sit and read (having a book in my pocket,) and 
pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. I therefore prevailed 
with the captain to put me ashore. Being landed, | found the great- 
est part of my meadow was really a marsh, in crossing which, to come 
at my tree, | was up to my knees in mire; and I had not placed myself 
under its shade five minutes before the moschetoes in swarms found me out, 
attacked my legs, hands, and face, and made my reading and my rest im- 
possible ; so that I returned to the beach, and called for the boat to come 
and take me on board again, where | was obliged to bear the heat I had 
strove to quit, and also the laugh of the company. Similar cases in the 
affairs of life have since frequently fallen under my observation,’ 
1. 53, 54.. 


We have already remarked, and in some of these passages 
exemplified also, the pleasing vein of humour which fre- 
quently appears in his familiar writings. It is at once strong 
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and chaste ; it has nothing coarse or inelegant ; above all, no- 
thing provincial, or confining its effects to the circle in which 
it wasused. How few private letters, or private conversatigns, 
will stand the test of publication, however successful their hu- 
mour may have been, with the correspondents or the company 
to whom they were addressed? Franklin’s jokes are such as 
allthe world, old and new, may be entertained with. ‘ You 
are too early, Hussy (says he, ina rallying letter to a fair 
Royalist), as well as too saucy, in calling me rebel; you should 
wait for the event, which will determine whether it isa rebel- 
lion or only a revolution.’ After mentioning how happy he is 
to hear of some one’s good fortune, he adds— Pray learn, if 
‘you have not already learnt, like me, to be pleased with 
‘ other people’s pleasures, and happy with their happiness when 
‘none occur of your own; then, perhaps, you will not so soon 
‘be weary of the place you chance to be in, and so fond of 
‘rambling to get rid of your ennui. I fancy you have hit up- 
‘on the right reason of your being weary of St. Omers, viz. 
‘that you are out of temper, which is the effect of full living 
‘and idleness. A month in Bridewell, beating hemp upon 
‘ bread and water, would give you health and spirits, and sub- 
‘ sequent cheerfulness and contentment with every other situa- 
‘tion. I prescribe that regimen for you, my dear, in pure 
‘good will, without a fee. And let me tell you, if you do not 
‘ get into temper, neither Brussels nor Lisle will suit ‘you.’ 
I. 28. 

There are several letters, in this book, to Mr. Strahan, the 
King’s printer, with whom Franklin appears to have lived upon 
a footing of most intimate friendship. The style of these let- 
ters is quite jocose and playful ; and the humour is frequently 
borrowed from the circumstance which began their acquaint- 
ance, their common profession. Take the folowing specimen, 
which we give only for the curiosity of the thing ; and as an 
instance of this great man in his old age, (for he was ig hty), 
delighted to unbend in a strain of professional drollery with 
his ancient brother in trade. He is speaking of the evils which 
he is fond of deducing in our constitution, from the number of 
profitable places under Government. 

‘ Those places, to speak in our old style (brother type) may be 
good for the cHAPEL, but they are bad for the master, as they cre- 
ate constant quarrels that hinder the business. For example, here 
are two months that your government has been employed in getting 
its form to press; which is not yet fit to work on, every page of it 
being squabbled, and the whole ready to fall into pye. The founts, 
too, must be very scanty, or strangely out of sorts, since your com- 
positors cannot find either upper or lower-case letters sufficient to set 
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the word ApminisTration, but are forced to be continually turning 
for them, However, to return to common (though perhaps too saucy) 
language, don’t despair ; you have still one resource left, and that not 
a bad one, since it may reunite the empire. We have some remains of 
affection for you, and shall always be ready to receive and take care of 
you in case of distress. So if you have not sense and virtue enough to 
govern yourselves, e’en dissolve your present old crazy constitution, and 
send members to Congress. 

* You will say my advice “ smells of Madeira.” You are right. This 
foolish letter is mere chit-chat between ourselves, over the second boitle, 
If, therefore, you show it to any body (except our indulgent friends Dagge 
and Lady Strachan) | will positively solless you. Yours ever most al- 
fectionately.’ I. 144. 




































quired during the American war, and of the strength of feel- 
ing excited in him by the sufferings of his country, that a Jetter 
is to be found, in which he thus addresses the same dear and 
familiar friend, then a steady supporter in Parliament of Lord 


| 

' 

f 

It isa memorable proof of the force which his patriotism ae- 
4 

4 

| North’s measures. 


© Mr. STRAMAN, Philadelphia, July 5, 1775. 
! You are a member of Parliament, and one of that Majority which 
{ has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun to bum 


eur towns, and murder our people. Look upon your hands! They 
re stained with the blood of your relations! You and I were long 
friends :—-You are now my enemy,—and | am yours, 

B. Frankuin.’ 





We have reserved for the last place among these extracts, a 
few passages which contain Franklin’s thoughts upon religious 
subjects. Itis not, indeed, in set dissertations alone that we are 
to look for the evidence of his sincere and habitual piety. Feel- 
ings of adevotional cast every where break forth. The ideas con- 
nected with this lofty matter, seems always to have occupied his 
mind. He isto the full as habitually a warm advocate of religion, 
as he isa friendof liberty. The power, the wisdom, and the be- 
neficence of the Deity are as much in his thoughts, as the hap- 
piness and rights of mankind. We consider him as affording 
a complete answer to the position of Voltaire, stillmore dogma- 
tically asserted by his biographer (Condorcet), that there is no 
such thing as natural religion. They imagine, that reason can- 
not warm the heart into any feelings of contemplative devotion; 
that the light of nature gives no evidence, teaches absolutely no 
lesson of a future state; and that all the progress man can 
make, unaided by revelation, is to infer the being of a God, 
{ immensely powerful, but with no other definable attributes; and 
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that towards this being no homage is due. Now, the following 
passages seem to show, that Franklin, though he might be a 
Christian, rested his belief in things unseen, almost. entirely 
upon the evidences of natural religion; and he certainly is the 
Deist who approaches, by the help of natural light, nearer 
than any other of whom much is known, to the habits of thought 
and feeling common among the disciples of revelation. 


‘You desire to know something of my religion. It is, the first 
time I bave been questioned upon it. But I cannot take your curio- 
sity amiss, and shall endeavour, in a few words, to gratify it. Here 
is my creed: I believe in one God, the creator of the’ universe. 
That be governs it by his Providence, That he ought to be wor 
shipped. That the most acceptable service we render to him, is do- 
ing good to his other children, That the soul of man is immortal, 
and yvill be treated with justice in another life, respecting its conduct 
in this. These | take to be the fundamental points in all sound re- 
ligion: and I regard them as you do, in whatever sect | meet with 
them. As to Jesus of Nazareth, my opinion of whom you particu- 
larly desire, I think the system of morals and his religion as he left 
them to us, the best the world ever saw, or is like to see; but I ap- 
prehend it has received various corrupting changes, and I have, with 
most of the present dissenters in England, some doubts as to his di- 
vinity ; though it is a question | do not cogmatize upon, having ne- 
ver studied it, and think it needless to busy myself with it now, when 
I expect soon* an opportunity of knowing the truth with less trou- 
ble. I see no harm, however, in its being believed, if that belief 
has the good consequence, as probably it has, of making his doc- 
trines more respected and more observed; especially as I do not 
perceive that the Supreme takes it amiss by distinguishing the unbe- 
fievers in his government of the world with any peculiar marks of his 
displeasure. 1 shall only add, respecting myself, that having expe- 
rienced the goodness of that Being in conducting me_prosperously 
throwgh a long life, I have no doubt of its continuance in the next, 
though without the smallest conceit of meriting such goodness. My 
sentiments on this head you will see in the copy of an old letter en- 
closed, which I wrote in answer to one from an old religionist whom 
I had relieved in a paralytic case by electricity, and who being afraid 
{ should grow proud upon it, sent me bis serious though rather im- 
pertinent caution. I send you also the copy of another letter, 
which will show something of my disposition relating to religion.’ 
1. 277—279. 

The two letters supposed to be alluded to in the conclusion 
of this passage, areso admirable, and contain such sound advice; 
the one against religious dogmatism and intolerance ; the other 
against disseminating infidel doctrines, that we cannot refrain 
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from extracting them. The first is to the well-known Mr. 
Whitfield. 


‘For my own part, when I am employed in serving others, I do 
not look upon myself as conferring favours, but as paying debts. In 
my travels, and since my settlement, | have received much kindness 
from men, to whom I shall never have any opportunity of making 
the least direct return; and numberless mercies from God, who is in- 
finitely above being benefited by our services. Those kindnesses 
from men, 1 can therefore only return on their fellow men, and I 
can only show my gratitude for these mercies from God, by a readi- 
ness to help his other children, and my brethren. For I do not think 
that thanks and compliments, though repeated weekly, can «discharge 
our real obligations to each other, and much less those to our Crea- 
tor. You will see in this my notion of good works, that I am far 
from expecting to merit heaven by them. By heaven we under-tand 
a state of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in duration: I 
can do nothing to deserve such rewards. He that for giving a draught 
of water to a thirsty person, should expect to be paid with a good 
plantation, would be medest in his demands, compared with those 
who think they deserve heaven for the littke good they'do on earth. 
Even the mixed imperfect pleasures we enjoy in this world, are rather 
from God’s goodness than our merit: how much more such happiness 
of heaven! For my part, I have not the vanity to think I deserve it, 
the folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire it; but content 
myself in submitting to the will and disposal of that God who made 
me, who has hitherto preserved and blessed me, and in whose fatherly 
goodness | may well confide, that he will never make me miserable ; 
and that even the afflictions | may at any time suffer shall tend to my 
benefit. 

‘The faith you mention has certainly its use in the world: I do 
not desire to see it diminished, nor would 1 endeavour to lessen it in 
apy man. But I wish it were more productive of good works, than 
I have generally seen it: 1 mean real good works; works of kindness, 
charity, mercy, and public spirit ; not holiday-keeping, sermon-reading, 
or bearing ; performing church ceremonies, or making long prayers, 
filled with flatteries and compliments, despised even by wise men, 
and much less capable of pleasing the Deity. The worship of God 
is a duty ; the hearing and reading of sermons may be useful; but if 
men rest in hearing and praying, as too many do, it is as if a tree 
should value itself on being watered and putting forth leaves, though it 
never produced any fruit. 

‘Your great Master thought much less of these outward appear- 
ances and professions, than many of his modern disciples. He pre- 
ferred the dvers of the word to the mere hearers: the son that seem- 
ingly refused to obey his father, and yet performed bis commands, 
to him that professed his readiness but neglected the work ; the here- 
tical but charitable Samaritan, to the uncharitable though orthodox 
priest, and sanctified Levite; and those who gave food to the hungry, 
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drink to the'thirsty, raiment to the naked, entertainment to the stran- 
ger, and relief to the sick, though they never heard of his name, he de- 
clares shall in the !ast day be accepted ; when those who cry Lord! Lord! 
who value themselves upon their faith, though great enough to perform 
miracles, but have neglected good works, shall be rejected. He pro- 
fessed that he came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance : 
which impiied his modest opinion that there were some in his time who 
ihought themselves so good that they need not hear even him for im- 
provement ; but now-a-days we have scarce a little parson that does not 
think it the duty of every man within his reach to sit under his petty 
minisirations; and that whoever omits them, offends God. I wish to 
such more humility, and to you health and happiness ; being your friend 
and servant.’ I, 2—4, 


The other letter is to one who had asked his opinion of an 
irreligious work which he proposed to publish, and sent to 
Franklin in MS. We recommend the great philosopher’s an- 
swer to all those who, holding certain sceptical or infidel opi- 
nions with great sincerity, believe it to be a duty which they 
owe to truth, that they should advance them into public no- 
tice, and endeavour to unsettle the faith of the people. The 
authority of so honest a man as Franklin, a man too of such 
undoubted boldness in maintaining the truth, may weigh with 
persons labouring under such unhappy mistakes, more perhaps 
than any argument. 

* | have read your manuscript with some attention. By the argument 
it contains against a particular Providence, though you allow a gene- 
ral Providence, you strike at the foundations of all religion. For with- 
out the belief of a Providence that takes cognisance of, guards and 
guides, and may favour particular persons, there is no motive to worship 
a Deity, to fear its displeasure, or to pray for its protection. I will not 
. enter into any discussion of your principles, though you seem to desire 
it. At present I shall only give you my opinion, that though your rea- 
sonings are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, you will not suc- 
ceed so as to change the general sentiments of mankind on that subject ; 
and the consequence of printing this piece will be, a great deal of odium 
drawn upon yourself, mischief to you, and no benefit to others. He that 
spits against the wind, spits in his own face. But were you to succeed, 
do you imagine any good would be done by it? You yourself may find 
it easy to live a virtuous life, without the assistance afforded by reli- 
gion; you baving a clear perception of the advantages of virtue, and 
the disadvantages of vice, and possessing a strength of resolution suf- 
ficient to enable you to resist common temptations. But think how great 
a portion of mankind consists of weak and ignorant men and women, 
and of inexperienced inconsiderate youth of both gexes, who have need 
of the motives of religion to restrain them from vice, to support their 
virtue, and retain them in the practice of it till it becomes habitual, 
which is the great point for its security. And perhaps you are indebted 
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to her originally, that is, to. your religious education, for the habits of 
virtue upon which you now justly value yourself. You might easily 
display your excellent talents of reasoning upon a less hazardous sub- 
ject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most distinguished authors. 
For among us it is not necessary as among the Hottentots, that a youth, 
to be raised into the company of men, should prove his manhood by beat- 
ing his mother. I would advise you, therefore, not to attempt unchain- 
ing the tiger, but to burn this piece before it is seen by any person ; 
whereby you will save yourself a great deal of mortification from the 
enemies it may raise against you, and perhaps a good deal of regret 
and repentance. If men are so wicked with religion, what would they 
be if without it? I intend this letter itself as a proof of my friendship, and 
therefore add no professions to it; but subscribe simply yours.’ 1. 279-— 
281. 

This article has already extended to soconsiderable a length, 
that we shall only close it with expressing our great satisfaction 
at finding, thatthe Memoirs of Franklin are likely soon to make 
their appearance. Whatever may have at present been omit- 
ted in our observations upon his character, genius and life, may 
be supplied when that interesting work is before us. 








Arr. II. 1. Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, performed in 

. the years 1807 § 1808, by Command of the Russian Govern- 
ment. By Jutivs von Kiarrorn, Aulic Counsellor to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburgh, &c. &c. Translated from the 
German by F. Schobert. London. 1814. 


2. Reise in die Krym und den Kaukasus, vox Moritz von Evx- 


GLEHARDT, und Frizpricn Parrott, Doct. Med. Mit. Kup- 
fern und Karten. Berlin. 1815. 


3. Letires sur le Caucase et la Georgie, suivies dune Relation 


d'un Voyage en Perse, en 1812. A Hambourg, chez Perthes 
& Besser. 1816. 


N the Fifth Number of this Review, we gave a summary view 
of the principal books of travels which had then appeared, 
concerning the Southern and Eastern provinces of the Russian 
Empire. ‘The works which we shall now notice, follow in suc- 
cession, and continue the history of these countries down to 
the present time. 
M. von Klaproth’s title page gives nearly as much explana- 
tion respecting his book as is requisite. He has not the faculty 
of being entertaining ; but he knows much, and he isan excel- 
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lent linguist. His disquisitions on Tartarian antiquities are cu- 
rious ; and his illustrations of the history of Georgia, and the 
adjoining states, are new and important. 

Englehardt and Parrott are scientific travellers of a superior 
order. They undertook their journey for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the geological structure of the Caucasian moun- 
tains ; and they also accomplished a very accurate barometric 
admeasurement of the levels between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian. In these labours, they were necessarily compelled to 
associate much with the natives; and they have added consi- 
derably to our knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
Tartars of the Crimea and of the Caucasian tribes. 

The French work is written by a female, who is not named, 
but who appears to be the wife of a Russian functionary. She 
followed her husband to Teflis in the year 1811. It wasa jour- 
ney of some danger; and yet she ventured on it within ‘three 
‘ weeks’ after the birth of her ‘ dear little Catherine.’ Ah, 
‘ma chere,’ is her exclamation, on her addressing her friend, 
who she supposes will consider her journey as an ‘ extrava- 
‘ gance’—‘ Ah, ma chere, ayez un mari—aimez le—et vous 
‘le comprendrez.’ The lady’s account of Georgia possesses 
some interest, and her style ispretty and lively. There is learn- 
ing too in her letters,though it is not easy to understand how it 
eame there. All these travellers followed nearly the same 
track; and they confirm or correct each other’s accounts, and 
supply each other’s deficiencies. 

The extensive Steppes between the Don and the Wolga, 
are inhabited only by the Calmucks, who are divided into three 
‘ hordes—the Torgotians, the Darbatians, and the Choscho- 

tians. These singular tribes are best and most fully described 
H in * Benjamin Bergmann’s Wanderings amongst the Calmucks,’ 
& book which was published at Riga in 1804-5. We like the 
narrations of plain, suffering travellers : and Bergmann’s Wan- 

derings are of this description. 
He was first introduced to his Calmuck heroes at the Mo- 
ravian colony at Sarepta, where the striking peculiarities of 
their character gave him a strong desire of taking a nearer view 
of this ‘ interesting nation;’ and certainly he deserves great 
: praise for the assiduity with which he prepared himself for his 
wanderings. At Sarepta he had an opportunity of learning the 
rudiments of the Mongol-Calmuck language; and he judged 
rightly, that, in order to form a just estimate of the people, he 
ought to ground himself in their literature. Our readers must 
not be startled at the expression. The Calmucks, in spite of 
their ‘horrid and inhuman appearance,’ are decidedly a liter- 
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ary nation. The benefits of education are widely diffused 
amongst them ; and, in many respects, they may shame more 
polished societies. Bergmann found sufficient materials to work 
upon in the archives of the foreign department of Moscow, and 
in the library of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh ; 
and, by dint of unwearied application, he completed some trans- 
lations from the Calmuck language, which were transmitted 
to M. Nicolai Nokolaitsch Nowossiltzoff, the well known and 
respected President of the Russian Academy. He also receiv- 
ed some pecuniary assistance, of trifling amount, from the Go- 
vernment to enable him to prosecute his plans ; and when he 
could read and write, and speak the Calmuck language with 
tolerable fluency, he left Sarepta for the chief camp of the Dar- 
batian horde; and ‘ eat the salt’ of the Calmucks during the 
best parts of the years 1802 and 1803. 

The appearance and manners of these wanderers are not pe- 
culiarly inviting; and tbe travellers who have hitherto describ- 
ed them, have avuided coming into close contact with these 
unclean nomades. Bergmann had none of this shyness ; he so- 
journed amongst them until he became half a Calmuck. Hence 
he asserts, and we believe with great justice, that his account 
of the Caimuck nations has more truth, than is to be found in all 
the works of his predecessors. The accuracy of the minute, 
learned, Jaborious and unreadable Pallas is unimpeached ; but 
the Professar’s pen deadens whatever it touches ; and when he 
describes a Calmuck or a Nogay, he uniformly presents us with 
a dried and stuffed specimen of a Tartar, instead of a living, 
lively savage. 

It will be seen hereafter, that the treatment which Bergmann 
received from his Calmuck friends, was not of the most flattering 
description ; aud therefore, he is entitled to more credit for the 
pains which he has taken to vindicate these innocents from the 
obloquy which has been heaped upon them. ‘There is one 
‘ European prejudice,’ in particular, which he is most anxious 
to disprove. It is an opinion of universal prevalence and 
long standing in this part of the world, that the Calmucks 
* stew their meat between their bums 

And th’ horses’ backs o’er which they straddle ;’ 
~-and that, after the meat is so stewed—-every man, as the 
poet sings, ‘eats up his saddle.’ Great is the uncertainty of 
human knowledge; we have long believed this saddle-eating 
story to be a fact; and we are unwilling to part with it even 
now ; yet its credibility doth seem to be shaken by Benjamin 
Bergmann’s asseverations. The interpreter Gerbunow ought 
to have known the truth, for he ‘lived forty years amgngst the 
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Calmucks ;’ and he ‘ crossed himself in surprise,’ when he 
heard it mentioned: And, as to the Calmucks, they laugh at 
the simplicity of the Europeans, in giving credit toit. Berg- 
mann supposes that the notion has originated from the Calmuck 
custom of occasionally placing a piece of raw flesh under the 
saddle, to ease the galled back of the horse. There is usually 
a fair exchange of mistakes and prejudices of this nature. The 
Calmucks are persuaded that the colonists at Sarepta eat dogs. 
¢ The eldest son of Tschutchei the Chan, was convinced that 
he had actually seen a large dog boiling ina cauldron ;’ and 
no argument which Bergmann could employ, was capable of 
convincing them that the Moravians were not dog-eaters. 

Bergmann employs much cogent reasoning to extenuate the 
failings of the Calmucks;—he is least able to justify their pride. 
The haughtiness ef the Calmucks seems to have been grievous 
to him, and particularly as their incivility was deliberate and 
prepense. The Calmucks, amongst themselves, observe the 
etiquette and ceremonials prescribed by their code of politeness, 
with Chinese exactness. 7'hou must never be employed in ad- 
dressing an equal, who must be spoken to in the plural number. 
‘ I approach your vicinity’ is a fit form of speech in addressing 
a Calmuck of consequence—and ‘ is your vicinity in good health? 
isa proper salutation for such a person; but, on the other 
hand, ‘is your countenance in good health? would imply more 
respect than his vicinity would be entitled to; and this phrase 
must be reserved for Chansand Lamas. These distinctions, as 
is the case with other Eastern nations, occasion variations in 
the language. Food, which is called by one name in the pre- 
sence ofa Saissang, receives quite another denomination when 
mentioned before a person who ranks a degree lower in the 
scale of precedency. 

Our philosophic wanderer met with none of these courte- 
sies ;—and that for a reason not very creditable to his favour- 
ites—the poorness of his own circumstances. He compares 
the tented Calmucks, wandering with their flocks and herds, 
to the Patriarchs in the land of Canaan. ‘The comparison will 
not go far; for ‘mine own purse’ is the only true friend 
amongst these pastoral tribes, who pay as much respect to 
‘Don Dinero’ as the degenerate inhabitants of European ci- 
ties. ‘The acute Calmucks easily discovered that Benjamin’s 
stoc* of rubles was very small; and they treated him accord- 
ing'y. The meanest Calmuck, as he complains, would ‘ thee 
and thou’ him, and stare him in the face all the while. 

Bergmann considered himself under the special protection of 
Tschutschei the Chan, and of the Chan’s family; and he speaks 
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in grateful terms of the condescension of these exalted charac- 
ters. As aspecimen of the ambiguous civility with which he 
was treated, we shall give his adventures on the ‘14th Sept. 
1802 ;’ on which day, the mother of the Chan, an old lady of 
seventy years of age, sent him an invitation to take his morning 
tea with her. The Calmucks are great consumers of tea, which, 
like Boniface’s ale, is meat and drink to them. The tea which 
they use, is of the coarsest sort ; itis brought from China in large 
tablets composed of the leavesand stalks of the plant; and the de- 
coction is mixed with milk and salt and butter—so that it formsa 
far more substantial diet than the fragrant fluid which smokes up- 
on our tables. This preparation requires time and care, and the 
‘tea-cook’ is an important domestic in the train of a substantial 
Calmuck. Whilst Bergmann was partaking of his tea, the crone 
teased him with an infinity of unmeaning questions, in order, as 
it seems, to ascertain his proficiency in the Calmuck language. 
iler most reasonable inquiry was, whether he had any remedy 
for sore eyes. On taking his leave, she asked him with great 
kindness, ‘ whether he could eat horse flesh; for if he could, she 
would send him some for dinner.’—Bergmann could not only 
eat horse flesh, but he had taken a liking to this unusual viand ; 
and as he saw half a dozen prime joints of horse-beef hang- 
ing in different parts of the tent, he gladly answered in the af- 
firmative. At noon the promised meal was sent; but alas, it 
made its appearance ina very small dish! The scantiness of the 
mess lowered his spirits; but when he tasted it he could searce- 
ly swallow the meal of rank horse-tripe which the old princess 
had sent him. Inthe evening, supper was brought up—the 
standing dish appeared again: It consisted of dirty lumps of 
horse flesh; and the black broth in which those lumps were swim- 
ming, was ‘filled with hairs and other things which, according 
to the wanderer’s pathetic phrase, had no business there.’ 
Bergmann took great pains to become instructed in the Cal- 
muck religion—hence he associated much with the Gallungs or 
priests. ‘Ihe yellow cassock of the Gallungs is not a habit of 
humility. And, although they would allow him to listen to 
their expositions of the mysteries of ‘ Bokdo Gassarchan,’ the 
destroyer of the ‘ root of the tenfold evil,’ yet they never lost 
an opportunity of impressing the ‘ dog-eater’ with a due sense 
of his unworthiness. A bitter quarrel took place between two 
of these reverend gentlemen, because one of them had conde- 
scended to allow Bergmann to smoke out of his own pipe— 
which his clerical brother considered as a most unpardon- 
able degradation of the order. It was to no purpose that 
the more tolerant Gallung attempted to pacify his opponent, 
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by representing, that Bergmann had smoked out of Bitsch- 
Chan’s pipe, and out of Dsujanah’s pipe ;? and Bitsch-Chan 
and Dsujanah were both Gallungs of high rank and sanctity. 

From words they came to blows, and Bergmann’s friend soon si- 
lenced his opponent—he flooredhis brother Gallung, and stamp- 
edupon him. However, after the heat of the battle had sub- 
sided, it was very evident, from his behaviour, that he repented 
him of the passion into which he had been betrayed for the sake 
ofanunbeliever. ‘The same.evening Bergmann contributed 
tothe amusement of Prince Aerdaniand his Calmuck courtiers ; 
and after they had diverted themselves enough at his expense, 
he stole off to his khabitka. ‘ I heard Aerdani still tinkling on 
his domburr.’? The domburr is a kind of rude guitar; and Aer- 
dani was an amateur of poetry and music; ‘ and being very 
drowsy, I sat in a doze waiting for the hour when it would be 
time to lie down and sleep, when one of the body-guards of the 
prince stepped in, and ordered me to wait upon his master.’ 
Bergmann adds, with a laudable adherence to truth, that if he 
was to say that the soldier ‘ invited him,’ he should tell a fal- 
sity. ‘The music in Aerdani’s khabitka did not proceed from his 
Highness himself, but from an old Calmuck sennachie, for such 
he was in strictness, who was accompanying his chant with the 
music ofthe domburr. The minstrel was placed on his knees, 
and he had been singing so long and so enthusiastically, that he 
was now quite hoarse with continued exertion,—although he oc- 
casionally refreshed himself with a comfortable saucer of bohea. 
Bergmann inquired what were the subjects of his songs. He re- 
ceived for answer from the minstrel, that he was singing the 
deeds of the heroes of past times.— ‘Do you know many such 
ballads ??—* Yes,’ replied the singer, ‘J am filled with them 
up lo my very throat ;’ and he Jamented that his feeble voice did 
not equal his memory. The prince and princess were by this 
time in bed, or, to speak more correctly, on theirsleeping couch, 
which was paitly hid from view by the white curtains which were. 
drawn in front of it. .They were reclining at opposite ends of 
the couch. Aerdani took up more room than her Highness 
considered as a fair proportion of the couch—so she called 
him a ‘clumsy bull, and ordered him to get out of the way; 
but Aerdani, whose soul was wrapt up in the strains of the 
minstrel, paid no attention to her reproof. Bergmann be- 
ean to be tired of his entertainment; and he pitied the 
hoarse and exhausted songster. He therefore solicited the 
prince to allow the bard to retire. ‘ No,’ answered the 
prince, ‘have not I just given him two camels? Let hin 
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sing on.’—And the bard, hoarse as he was, was therefore com- 
pelled to sooth his master’s ear till midnight. 

The Calmuck minstrelsare called Dschangartschi,or singers of 
Dschangar, the principal hero of their rhapsodies. This person- 
age, who conquers earth, heaven and hell, in company with his 
twelve peers, is probably to be identified with some one of the in- 
carnate deities of the Hindoo mythology. The songs of Dschan- 
gar aresaid to bethreehundredandsixty:—and there isevidently 
more than meets the ear jn this astronomical number. If Berg- 
mann be correct in his statement, this hero and his deeds have 
only become known to the Calmucks in modern times—though 
in a manner sufliciently extraordinary to be worthy of the re- 
motest antiquity. A Calmuck of the vulgar herd, as the story 
goes—and there are many persons yet living, Russians as well 
as Calmucks, who knew the man—fell sick and died ; and his 
corpse was exposed on the steppe, where the dogs began to 
gnawit. Upon this the dead Calmuck came to life again, re- 
turned to his khabitka, and lived on just as before. Some 
time after, it came to pass that, one evening, a Gallung of 
high rank was entertained in the tent of the resuscitated Cal- 
muck. The evening was long, andthe guest accidentally in- 
quired, whether there happened to be any one in the hut who 
could relate stories—a usual pastime amongst the Calmucks. 
Upon this, our Calmuck, who had not hitherto shown the 
slightest trace of poetical talent, immediately poured out his 
lay, and recited a canto of the Dschangar-yuna. The Calmuck 
replied to the questions of his astonished auditory, by inform- 
ing them, that when his soul was in the palace of Jerlick Chan, 
the Pluto of the Mongols, his disembodied spirit heard the poem 
sung by the minor deities who surround the throne of the god ; 
for Aerlick Chan has a well furnished band of vocal and instru- 
mental performers.—‘ Some played on the Churr,’ or the fid- 
dle ; ‘ others on the Zurr.’ or the flute; ‘ others on the Dom- 
burr, the Kangarga, or the Bisch-kurr.’ We are further told, 
that when the god of the departed consulted his register, he 
found that the Calmuck had been cited before him by mistake. 
¢ Why hast thou brought this man here?’ said he turning to 
the infernal messenger ; ‘ his time is not yet come ; take him 
back again.’ Aerlick Chan was desirous, not only of restor- 
ing the Calmuck to the upper world, but also of making him 





* This story may be compared to the return of Cleodemus from the 
infernal regions ; and Aerlick Chan acted and spoke as Pluto did under 
similar cirevmstances—3 8: TAovrey myavaxtyss Tote, xar mgos tov wr: 
faut. Otnw nenrzeata. Prov, To mMa avrg, Gore amta. 
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amends for the anxiety which he had sustained. He therefore de- 
sired the trembling visitant to ‘ choosesuch of the songs of the 
minstrels as pleased him most,’ and which he was to be allow- 
ed to recollect on his return to the flesh; and the Calmuck 
accordingly selected the lay of Dschangar. 

It might be thought that the deity bestowed a very doubtful 
oo upon the Calmuck Orpheus, by thus recompensing him 
wit 

: ——_—— idle poetry, 
That fruitless and unprofitable art; 
Good unto none, but least to the professors.’ 

But the event proved the prescience of the judge of hell. The 
poet was summoned into the presence of Zabach Dorschi,where 
he sung another canto of his lay, which continued till midnight. 
The Chan was delighted with the miraculous talent which had 
thus developed itself in his vassal, whom he immediately created 
his poet laureate; and, for this first specimen of his skill, he 
bestowed no less than forty sheep upon him—a truly munifi- 
cent gift. The Nojones and Saissangs, or noblemen and 
grand dignitaries, vied with each other in imitating the exam- 
ple of their master: They took off their robes and caftans, and 
threw them on the back of the Laureate, till he was almost 
overwhelmed with their liberality. The poet’s imagination, or 
his memory, if his verses are to be considered as the reminis- 
cences of the strains of Aerlick Chan’s minstrels, seemed to 
be inexhaustible, and every day produced its song. These 
rhapsodies were listened to with eagerness by his admirers. 
When Zabach Dorschi fled to China, the minstrel accompani- 
ed him; and the songs of Dschangar were only preserved by 
the retentive memories of his former auditors. 

The 18th of May, 1800, was the first day of the feast called 
the Uerruss, one of the great festivals of the Calmucks, which 
is celebrated in honour of their chief idol, ‘ Dschagdschamuni.’ 
It continues during seven days; from the eighth to the fifteenth 
of the first summer month. Uerruss is a holiday of good cheer 
and merriment. During the white feast, and during the feast 
of Lamps, brandy, the koumiss or milk brandy, is prohibited 
by the Calmuck ritual; but, in this holy week, Dschagdscha- 
muni allows his votaries to partake of their favourite liquor to 
their hearts’ content. 

The ceremonies began at break of day ; the whole assembled 
horde—princes and people, clergy and laity—kneeled and pray- 
ed, and prostrated themselves three times before the rising sun ; 
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and streams of brandy were spurted into the air,* and poured 
out as libations. Prayers were then resumed; and after the 
prayer, the brandy vessels again made their appearance; but 
this time their contents were not spurted in the air, or poured 
onthe ground. The god had received his share, and priests and 
people now partook of their portion, with the most edifying 
fervour. The horde then breakfasted on boiled mutton and 
whey, which had been provided at the public expense; and 
then they dispersed to their tents, where each pious Calmuck 
‘had provided himself with a suflicient stock of brandy, by 
which the feast of Dschagdschamuni was to be duly honoured.’ 

The first day of the feast was distinguished by a grand wrest- 
ling match. Four khabitkas, and two tents, were pitched in a 
proper spot, and between the khabitkas and tents a ring was 
formed by the fifty langers who constitute the body guard of 
the Chan, and attend on him by night and day. 

The Darbatian horde is divided into two great parties—the 
party of the right sides, and the party of the left sides. The 
right sides belong to the Chan, whilst the left sides are consi- 
dered as constituting the party of the Chan’s wife, who, for 
shortness sake, we wi!! call the Chanina. The distinction is 
hereditary. The so» of a ‘right side’ always continues a 
‘right side. The nature of these parties is not sufficiently 
explained; they can scarcely be considered as castes, nor does 
the division-appear to have a religious object. The Russians 
are all reckoned as belonging to the right sides. Chan 
Tschutschei and his wife sat at a fashionable distance from each 
other, on opposite sides of the ring, in the tents which had 
been prepared for them. The princess of the Caimucks has 
no political authority over her party, or the party of the left 
sides ; yet on public occasions, in games and shows, and such 
like, the distinction of the ‘sides’ is carefully preserved; 
and the spectators and wrestlers therefore took their places ac- 
cordingly. The wrestlers are exceedingly anxious to keep up 
the honour of the sides to which they belong. And the Chan 


——— 


en ane 


* «The woman who had the management of the distilling,” 
says Dr. Clarke, in his account of the Calmucks, ‘ thrust a stick, 
with a small tuft of camel’s hair at its extremity, through the ex- 
ternal covering of the clay ; and thus collecting a small quantity of 
the brandy, she drew out the stick, dropped a portion upon the 
retort, and, waving the instrument above her head, scattered the remain- 
ing liquor in the air. I asked the meaning of this ceremony, and was 
answered, that it is a religious custom to give always a first drop of the 
brandy from the receiver to their god.’ 
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and his spouse are equally jealous of the reputation of their par- 
tisans. At the onset the right sides began to triumph. The first 
match, by means of a little management, was decided in favour 
of the Chan’s favourite wrestler—not indeed to the satisfaction 
of the umpires of the field, who presided on the side of the 
Chanina; they maintained that the victory was not clearly won, 
and that the wrestlers should try another fall; but their objec- 
tion was overruled, to the great mortification of the princess 
and her left sides. The second match, however, had a dif- 
ferent termination. ‘Luka, the champion of the Chanina, over- 
came his opponent in a few seconds; and, most manfully,— 
he caught the Chan’s wrestler by the feet, and fairly threw 
him over his head with such violence, that according to the 
boxing phrase, alJ his senses were beat out of him. The field 
now resounded with the cheering of the left sides. Tuka was 
conducted to the Chanina, who presented him with a pelisse, 
amidst the cries of woilh! woih! from the victorious party. 
Tuka’s success was a good omen for the left sides. And in the 
succeeding matches, it was evident that, in strength, in conduct, 
and in skill, the right sides were exceedingly inferior to their 
adversaries. The Chan lingered in expectation that the luck 
might turn: But during dinner, and after dinner, the wrestling 
continued; and the left sides still maintained their superiority 
inthe most provoking manner. 

The Calmucks are strongly attached to their religion, al- 
though, for many years, they have been cut off from.all com- 
munication with the visible head of the church—the Dalai La- 
ma. It is true, that they allow themselves to dispense with 
some inconvenient precepts and ordinances; yet they defend 
themselves stoutly against all attempts which can be. made to 
abandon their national tenets. Bergmann, by mere accident, 
gave great offence in relation to this tender point ; his compa- 
nions often took the Jiberty of prying into his trunks and tra- 
velling bags. ‘ Eventhe Prince’s sons would tumble’ his ¢ ef- 
fects about’ in his presence, as well as in hisabsence. During 
one of these inspections, they unfortunately discovered a tract 
containing a dialogue in the Calmuck language—an attack on 
the divinity of Manshushart, printed by the Missionaries at Sa- 
repta. ‘ The book lies! the book lies!’ exclaimed the young 
Chan ; and he threw it on the ground with indignation.. Nor 
could Benjamin allay the anger of the bystanders, until he sur- 
rendered up this heretical composition, which they cast into the 
fire with great joy, and burnt it to ashes. 

Our readers will recollect Dr. Clarke’s engravings from the 
Calmuck paintings :—Painted gods are by no means considered 
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as equal to gods of molten-work ; but almost all the metal- 
workers fled to China with the Torgotian horde; sothat the Cal- 
mucksare now compelled to put up with second-rate deities. The 
Gallungs are the only painters of sacred subjects. ‘Thus also in 
the Greek church, the Popes enjoy. an exclusive monopoly of 
the saint manufacture ; and in Turkey, a material portion of 
their income arises from this profitable employment :—Nor 
would a Russian Bog be worth the lighting of a farthing rush- 
light, were the stiff saint portrayed by any other than a cano- 
nical pencil. The pious Russian cannot abide the sight of the 
paintings of Calmuck Burchans, which, in his opinion, are all 
portraits of Satan. It must be confessed that the hooded snakes 
and diaboli€al countenances of these incarnate deities, are by 
no means prepossessing. But, on the other hand, the Cal- 
mucks are inclined to consider the Greek saints and Bogs as 
entitled to considerable respect ; and, when no one observes 
them, they often try to win their favour, by showing tokens of 
veneration and worship to the Russian Burchans. 

It would be a deadly sin if a Gallung were to ask to be paid 
for his workmanship ; but he may receive whatever the person 
who employs him to paint the Burchans, chooses to bestow. The 
Calmucks know, that whatever is giver to the Gallung, will be 
immediately carried tothe credit of the donor in the Athan Tooli, 
or golden book, which lies before Aerlic Chan, and in which all 
the good deeds of the departed are entered ; so that on these 
occasions they generally remunerate the sacred artists with 
great liberality. Oneof the mostcelebrated Burchan painters in 
Tschutschei’s horde, is Zagaan-Gallung, who is worth upwards 
of 5000 head of cattle. As a tailor and as a shoemaker, none of 
Zagaan’s competitors in the useful arts can at all pretend to ri- 
vai him. In saddle-making he is also without an equal. Ex- 
cellence, however, is not to be attained in every pursuit ; and 
although Zagaan is an artist of great eminence, yet he is not 
quite at the head of the profession ; forgin the opinion of the 
Calmuck connoisseurs, there is one other Gallung in the horde 
who excels him. The second son of the Chan bespoke a new 
god, Burchan-Sankuta by name, from this industrious priest. 
His reward was to be an hundred rubles,and Bergmann obtained 
leave to see the Gallung working at his task. The process elu- 
cidates.the state of the arts amongst these people. The picture 
was painted on linen in body colours, on a ground of whiting, 
which was laid on with size, and smoothed with a dog’s tooth. 
The centre of the cloth was ascertained with mathematical pre- 
cision, by drawing diagonal lines from the corners of the cloth, 
and Burchan Sankuta wasplaced exactly atthe intersection. The 
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outline was drawn in Indian ink, ona sheet of Chinese tracing- 

aper, from which the Gallung mechanically transferred it to 
the cloth. The pattern was probably brought from China. Like 
the Greek priests, therefore, the Gallungs are merely illumina- 
tors, who fill up an outline which they cannot draw: There 
is great reason to suppose that the Egyptian artists often work- 
edin a similar manner. 

Prayer is one of the principal duties enjoined by Lamaism ; 
and the Calmucks discharge this duty in the most exemplary 
manner, and with very little trouble to themselves. 

It is well known that a Romish priest must say his breviary 
five timesa day. Among other stories which are told of Je- 
suitical casuistry, it is said that the sons of St. Ignatius invent- 
ed a convenient method of complying with the injunctions of 
the’church. At the canonical hour, the Jesuit repeats the al- 
phabet from A to Z, to whieh he adds a short collect, in which 
he begs that the Christ-Cross row may be taken as an equiva- 
lent for all the prayers which can be made out of the combina- 
tion and repetition of the letters. The Calmucks have display- 
ed still greater ingenuity. We Europeans pride ourselves upon 
the superiority which we have attained, by substituting machi- 
nery for human labour. We think we have accomplished mi- 
racles, by’ employing the ‘ strong arm’ of ‘ unconquered steam’ 
in twirling the spindle, or in setting the wool card in motion. 
The followers of the grand Lama have done more—they have 
invented praying-jennies, which do the business in perfection. It 
isa doctrine amongst them, and it is so convenient to saints and 
sinners, that no Calmuck, whether freethinker or devotee, has 
ever ventured to call it in question; that as often as the paper, or 
other substance upon which a prayer is written, is set in motion, 
this movement of the written prayer is as meritorious as its oral 
repetition. The Kurada, or praying machine, is therefore con- 
structed upon this principle ;—it consists of two cylinders, or 
drums, filled within-side with rollsof papercovered with prayers 
and ejaculations, written in Tangotian, or sacred language. 
The drums are hung in a neat frame, andare kept on the whirl 
with great facility, by the simple contrivance of a string and 
crank ; and every turn of the cylinder is perfectly equivalentto 
the repetition of all the prayers contained init. The turning of 
the Kurada is an agreeable pastime in the long evenings of win- 
ter ; but Tartar ingenuity has discovered a method of dispensing 
even with the slight degree of exertion which thiscompendious 
substitute requires. We make ‘ swift trochais’ roast our meat 
~—they employ the smoke-jack to say their prayers for them;— 
and the kurada which spins over the fire in the midst of the 
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hat, transfers aPl its devotional merit to the owner. The Mon- 
gols are yet more wisely economical of individual responsibility 
and labour. Amongst them, the inhabitants of a district con- 
struct a kurada at their joint expense, which is placed in a mill- 
house by the side of a running stream; and this subscription 
kurada is made so large, that it holds prayers enough to serve 
for all the parish ; and, consequently, except in seasons of un- 
common drought, when the water is too low to turn the mill 
which grinds prayers for the parishioners, they are completely 
exonerated from the obligation of wasting their time in the 
Churule, or temple. The Awnorin is another dumb substitute 
for devotion of the same nature. It is a flag, upon which the 
air horse or Kimorin is painted, together with an appropriate 
selection from the Calmuck ritual. Such were the consecrat- 
ed ensigns seen by Dr. Clarke. As long as the Kimorin flut- 
ters in the w ind, the inhabitants of the tent upon’ which it 
is hoisted, are making their way to heaven by help of the air 
horse. 

If Captain Raggado had lost any of his gifted followers, 
such as Fine-ear, who could hear the grass grow—Strong-back, 
who could carry a hogshead of wine under each arm—Sharp- 
eye, who could see a needle in the grass fifty miles off—Never- 
miss, who could transfix an orange with his arrows at the same 
distance—or Flieet-of-foot, who could fetch the arrow. back 
again in five minutes time ;—he might, if credit be given to 
Benjamin Bergmann, have easily supplied the loss, by recruit: 
ing amongst the Calmucks. 

Benjamin describes the happy organization of the Calmuck 
frame, by detailing the excellences of their senses—all five fol- 
low in due order. In the first place, we must begin with Sight. 
He says, that the constant exertion which the Calmucks make 
to discern objects across the steppes, converts their eyes into 
natural telescopes. ‘ A party of Calmucks’—this is one of his 
illustrative anecdotes—‘ had lost their way in the steppe, and 
were unable to recover the track of the horde.’—‘ Ha, ex- 
‘claimed one ofthe troop, I see a horseman mounted on a pie- 
* bald horse, riding up the hillock :’ The others took the direc- 
tion pointed out by their leader; and, at the end of a journey 
of twenty versts, they arrived at a hillock—a drunken Calmuck 
was asleep on the turf, and his piebald horse was standing by 
his side. Let the Wolga be ever so troubled, the Calmuck 
fishermen can always see where the fish are to be found; nay, 
many are able, not only to discern the wake of a fish which has 
escaped from the net, but even to point out the spot in the wa- 
ter where such a fugitive fish has remained stationary, Cal. 
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muck ears can distinguish a voice many versts off, and are ser- 
viceable to the latest period of Jife. The Calmuck nose, al- 
though it is nobly indifferent to many odours which would 
create no agreeable impression on the denaturalized olfactory 
nerves of a European, is full worthy of a place between a pair 
of Caimuck eyes. The Calmuck can smell the smoke of the 
watch fire, long before the blaze is discernible ; and some Cal- 
mucks possess the sense of smelling in such perfection, that, in 
the darkest nights, they can ascertain in which part of the 
steppe they are, and how far they have yet to travel, by the 
smell of the herbs they tread upon. Benjamin thinks that his 
readers may be inclined to dispute their superiority in the two 
remaining senses, taste and feeling. The palate he vindicates 
with success ; and as for feeling, if the gentlest breeze finds its 
way through the top of the tent, they can immediately tell 
from the temperature, or some other occult peculiarity, from 
which quarter it blows; yet he adds with candour—‘ if any 
‘one will maintain, that the sense of feeling is the weakest of 
‘the senses of the Calmucks, he may be right; I will not dis- 
‘ pute it.’ 

The Calmucks are intelligent and acute in no ordinary de- 
gree. They are all natural orators, and speak with great flu- 
ency. ‘They can argue soundly; and their discourses abound 
with happy turns, and ingenious parables. The Scythian of the 
ancients is characterized by wit and acuteness. He appears well 
spoken, ready,and confident. The ‘Scythian answer’ became 
proverbial, Anarcharsis and Toxaris have been drawn by mas- 
terly hands, and they are not imaginary portraits; and the Cal- 
mucks have not degenerated. Their faculties are not unculti- 
vated. Almost every Calmuck can read and write his own lan- 
guage ; and many are also capable of reading and writing the 
Tibetian language, although, it is true, that a few of them under- 
stand it. Bergmann gives a much better account of the lite- 
rature of the Calmucks than is to be found in Pallas. In fact, 
they may be considered as the scholars of the Hindoos ;—and, 
notwithstanding their roving habits, they have attained a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency in the humanities. 

When Bergmann returned to Sarepta, and exchanged his 
tent for a house, he could not easily accustom himself to the 
fixed, close habitation. He lost his appetite and his rest ; and 
the close atmosphere of the room was intolerably oppressive to 
him: And if circumstances would have allowed him to do so, it 
is evident that he would have wished to end his days amongst 
the Calmucks. The state of nature seems to suit us best after 
all. The‘ noble savage’ has been long reclaimed ; yet he soon 
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runs wild again. A man of full age, bred up in the wilderness, 
cannot be made to obey the lessons of civilization; but he will 
easily unlearn them. The European prisoner becomes a Che- 


rokee ; and the North-wester accustoms himself to the wigwam, 
and the fare of the forest. 


‘ When I returned to my native country in 1809, after many 
‘ years absence,’ —it is Englehardt who is speaking,—‘I de- 
‘termined to pursue, in the mountains of Russia, the Geo- 
‘gnostic inquiries which have been begun in France and 
‘Germany. It was my intention to begin with Caucasus ; 
‘when I received an invitation from Bucharest to travel 
‘amongst the mountains of Wallachia.” Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia were then occupied by the Russians ; and he thought 
he had a favourable opportunity ‘ of supplying an import- 
ant chasm’ in geognosy. And Dr. Parrott resolved to ac- 
company him, for the purpose of ‘ studying the vegetation 
of the Southern provinces of Russia.’ Count Barclay de 
Tolly furnished them with letters of recommendation to Count 
Kaminisky, the commander in chief of the Moldavian army; 
and they began their journey in 1811. The great events which 
were then taking place in Europe, prevented the completion of 
the tour. The greater part of the Russian army. withdrew from 
Wallachia and Moldavia, and marched to Poland; and the 
country was in too perturbed a state to allow it to be visited. 
Thus disappointed, they proceeded to the Crimea. After they 
had satisfied their curiosity by exploring it, they resumed their 
former plan. And Count Barclay de Tolly, to whom they ap- 
plied, again facilitated the enterprise. 

Their travels in Caucasus begin at the important fortress 
founded by Potemkin, and called by the appropriate name of 
¢ Wladi-Kawkas.’ The ‘Ruler of Caucasus’ performs its duty; 
and the garrison is sufficient to check the Karbadinians, Tchet- 
schenzians, Jugurhis, Kists, Ossetes, Durgues, and the other rest- 
less tribes who surround it. The Russians, governing by po- 
licy as well as strength, seek to maintain their influence’ by be- 
stowing military, rank and pay, and orders of knighthood, upon 
the Caucasian chieftains. Kasheck of that ilk, is a Prince in 
his own right ; and although he has condescended to accept a 
colonelcy in the Russian service, he is one of the most power- 
ful of these leaders. He is lord of the village Stephan Zminda, 
otherwise Kasbeck, which is situated at the foot of the lofty 
mountain which bears the latter name; and the Ossetes. who 
inhabit the valley of the Terek, ‘ from the fortress Dariel to 
mount Kaschaw,’ are subjected to him. This.valley is upwards 
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of 40 versts in length; and all the villages within it are either 
under his protection, or peopled by his immediate vassals. 

General del Pozzo, the commandant of ‘ Wladi Kawkas,’ 
invited Kasbeck to the fort, in order that he might introduce 
him to Englehardt and Parrott, who were desirous of visiting 
the sources of the Terek, and of exploring the mountain which 
Kasbeck considers as his property. The Prince attended ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by a train of well-armed followers. 
He was distinguished amongst them by his white horse and his 
dress; and there was a slight and superficial appearance of 
European breeding about him. 

Near Stephan Zminda is the castle of the Prince, formed by 
a high wall,enclosing his dwelling-house and several other build- 
ings. The castle of the Baron in Candide was the finest in all 
Westphalia, because it had a door and windows ; and Kasbeck 
is not a little proud of his residence for the same reason. The 
fastness, it seems, wore rather a forbidding aspect. Kasbeck’s re- 
tainers came out to meet him; they were all armed; and they 
evidently looked on the strangers with an eye of suspicion. En- 
glehardt and Parrott did not dare to disniount, till the dogs, who 
were ready to tear them in pieces,were drivenaway. They were 
then shown into a kind of neglected barn; the walls were damp 
—it received the light only through a loophole ; nor did it con- 
tain any furniture whatever. Preparations, however, were soon 
made for their entertainment. The servants brought in chairs 
and tables, and beds, and their dinner made its appearance ;— 
it was a European meal, but badly dressed. Kasbeck filled a 
silver beaker with wine, which he drank off to the health of his 
guests.—When they had finished eating, the Georgian servants 
took possession of the remains of the feast, and quarrelled and 
fought for the scraps and bones. 

The villagers would not give a‘clear account of the rela- 
tion in which they stood toward their chieftain. They said 
that they were not obliged to obey his orders ;—‘ they worked 
freely, and of their own accord ;—he paid them either in victual 
or in money ;--and, in their turn, they made him presents of a 
portion of their crops.’ The true nature of these feudal bene- 
volences, however, might be easily judged from the care which 
Kasbeck took to number the sheaves in the fields; andthe chas- 
tisement which was inflicted on two of the villagers, who had at- 
tempted to quit the valley, and to carry off their cattle to Wladi 
Kawkas, gave a practical illustration of their rights and privi- 
leges. The tributes, however, which Kasbeck can exact from 
his vassals, must be of small account. The Ossetes are misera- 
bly poor; they cultivate no other grain but rye and barley; and 
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these in small quantities. Kasbeck is proprietor to numerous 
flocks of sheep; but he has no opportunity of turning them 
into money. Englehardt therefore conjectures, that his income 
arises, not from his chieftainship, but from his trade. He isa 
carrier on a large scale, and supplies the Russian government 
with forage and draught cattle; and he is without a competi- 
tor in this profitable calling. 

The first excursion of Englehardt and Parrott was to the 
springs ofthe Terek. The guides on this occasion were seven 
sturdy Ossetes from the village Kobi, ‘Their departure was 
accompanied with a certain degree of solemnity. - Kasbeck 
ordered his attendants to quit the room; and after having di- 
vided amongst the guides the money whieh had been pro- 
mised to them, he addressed their leader in the Russian lan- 
guage— Gegor Machmetiew Tawamiew.’ I deliver these 
men into thy care—‘their heads are as my head; lead them 
‘truly and faithfully to the springs of the Terek, and conduct 
‘them safely back again; if they separate from each other, 
‘each must be equally protected; and now depart with the 
* Lord.’ 

The valley of the Terek is peopled by the Ossetes. This 
tribe is said to have been anciently converted to Christianity 
by the Georgian missionaries. But their conversion was proba- 
bly little more than nominal ; and.at present they are in great 
peril of being doomed to partake of the bitter fruits of the tree 
Zaccoum—for they are very sinful and lukewarm Mahometans 
—we will not insult the prophet by calling them his followers. 
A Turkish Mullah ventures among them now and then, to in- 
struct them in the law of the faithful—and the Ossetes treat 
the Mahometan missionaries with great personal respect, at the 
same time that they are wholly heedless of their exhortations. 

The excursions of Englehardt and Parrott furnish us with 
striking pictures of the manners of the Caucasians. Their 
guides avoided coming too near to the hamlets. ‘ The villa- 
gers,’ as they told the travellers, ‘ often fire at one another from 
the towers of their houses, if any trifling dispute has taken place; 
—and strangers are instill greater danger.’ The guides added, 
that if they felt themselves ‘ somewhat assured, it was’ because 
they had numerous relations in the neighbourhood, who would 
avenge them if they were killed ; yet it was necessary to be on 
their guard.’ Near Abana they discovered a mineral spring. 
Englehardt and his companion ‘tasted the water, which is 
strongly astringent.’ Animals ‘which drink it do not live 
Jong.’ We should doubt whether any animal would taste this 
poisonous water. They wished to examine the strata from 
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whence it sprung ; but whenthey came near to the rocks, the 
women, who observed them, screamed out their threats and vi- 
tuperations. ‘The guides feared that the male Ossertes would 
come to the assistance of their screaming helpmates ; and our 
travellers withdrew. On their return they had better success ; 
and they procured specimens of the rock—a clay slate, which 
is very rich inalum and sulphur. The women were well aware 
of the mineral contents of the rock ; and hence arose their jea- 
lousy of the strangers; for the Ossetes make their own gun- 
powder, which is of an excellent quality ! and they are very 
careful to conceal the processes which they employ, and the 
places where they collect the materials for this important ma- 
nufacture. 

The mountains of Caucasus form two chains running parallel 
to each other. The highest range is covered with perpetual 
snow. ‘The lower or northern mountains are called the Black 
Mountains. Inthe snowy chain, the mountains Elbrus and 
Kasbeck rise towering above the rest, the former of which is 
supposed to exceed Mount Blanc in height; and its base is un- 
approachable during the greater part of the year, when it is sur- 
rounded by swamps formed by the melted snows, Englehardt 
and Parrott anticipated the delight they would have in collect- 
ing specimens from these ‘rocks of primitive formation ; but 
their plans were disappointed, and, in some measure, by the 
scruples of Aslem Beg, theirintended guide. 

The neighbourhood of Mount Kasbeck affords greater facili- 
ties; they were, however, compelled to wait many days before 
the weather was such as to allow them to make the attempt of 
attaining the summit of the ‘snow mountain,’ till at length a 
brisk south wind dispersed the clouds which hung upon it.’—* It 
is now a good time to ascend the mountain,’ said the old Geor- 
gian Prince, ‘and your guides are ready.’ These guides were 
two Georgian hunters, and an interpreter ; and the travellers 
were also furnished with a horse, upon which their instrumenits 
and baggage were loaded. The way up the side of the moun- 
tain lay through romantic ravines; and after they had journey- 
ed up hill during some hours, the top of Kasbeck appeared yet 
more distant than when it was seen from the banks of the Terek, 
as they were now at the foot of a lofty cliff of rock over which 
it was just perceptible. They rested themselves in a hut be- 
longing to Kasbeck’s shepherds; and the two Georgians alrea- 
dy began to be faint-hearted, and proposed to stop there till 
‘to-morrow:’ But our travellers were not to be deterred ; and 
after a toilsome ascent, they found themselves at the verge of 
the fields of frozen snow, which perpetually cover the upper 
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parts of the mountain. From this spot they proceeded, accom. 
panied only by one of their guides. 

We are now literally on fairy ground. These are the myste- 
rious mountains of the mighty Caf, the dwelling of the Preada- 
mite monarchs, the retreat of the Dives, the Peris and the Genii. 
It is here that Eblis was commanded to imprison Gian ben Gian, 
the ruler ofthe Peris, together with his train of rebellious spi- 
rits, to whom the earth had been subjected during two thousand 
years. Here also the Dives were humbled before the race of 
Adam, the beings whom they had despised, when they were 
conquered by Thammath,the owner of the sevenfold constella- 
ted shield, which once belonged to the Preddamite Solomons.* 
Caucasus isyet theseat of fiction. The legends which have been 
embellished by the inventive fancy of the Arabians and Per- 
sians, are found evén now amongst the inhabitants. These moun- 
tains have been considered asthe cradle of the nationsof Europe 
and Asia ; and, if we knew more of the traditions which are re- 
membered in this district, much curious illustration would be 
giventothe mythology of theold world. The Caucasians believe 
that Mount Elbras is haunted by numberless spirits and demons, 
whose sovereign, Dschin Padischaw, strikesthe wretch who in- 
vades his dominions, with instant blindness. Dschin Padischaw 
is undoubtedly the Gian ben Gian of the Tarikh Tabari, though 
now he is no better than King Puck. Elbrus ‘the gracious, 
the holy mountain,’ is also venerated, because the Ark of 
Noah first drifted there; the vessel afterwards floated to Mount 
Ararat :—nor can the summit of the mountain be attained 
by sinful man. Kasbeck is viewed with equal awe. The 
neighbouring tribes, whose creed is a strange amalgamation of 
Paganism and Christianity, and Judaism and Mahometry, 
revere it under the name of Christe-Zup—the hill of Christ. 
It was once inhabited by the Virgin Mary, and an enormous 
bird, a roc, or a simorgh, watches over the cradle and the gar- 
ments which she left there. And sacrifices are offered up by 
them to the prophet Elias, who also affects this ‘ high place’ 
of devotion. 

In the reign of Heraclius, a couple of adventurous priests 
—a father and his son—undertook to visit the relics in the 
mountain. The old man succeeded; he brought down a rag 
of the tent in which the cradle is placed, and a chip of 
the cradle itself, both of which bore the most authentic marks 
of antiquity, for the cloth was moth-eaten, and the Wood was 
worm-eaten—besides which, he obtained a sample of the trea- 
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sure of the Virgin Mary, from which it appeared, that, in the 
days of the Virgin Mary,the current coin was very much like 
the Turkish paras which were afterwards coined in the days of 
the Emperor Selim. The old priest presented his acquisitions 
to his son; and then he informed him, that it was his inten- 
tion to ascend the hill again, to rejoin the company of the holy 
angels :—and the story ends in mystery, for he certainly never 
returned. It is thought that he perished amongst the snows. 
We can recognise the same vein of fabling in the tales which 
Sir John*Mandeville has given respecting ‘ Mounte Ararathe,’ 
which ‘a man maye not gon up for gret plentie of snow that 
is alle weys in that mountayne.—So that no man may gon up 
there ; no, never man did sith the tyme of Noe, saf a monke, 
that by the grace of God’ brought one of the planks of the 
ark down, ‘ which is yet in the mynster at the foot of the moun- 
tayne.’ 

Englehardt and Parrott were labouring up the glaciers, when 
their guide told them they must stop. ‘ No one dares to go 
further than yonder crag; if you try to pass beyond it, the 
mountain will disappear in darkness, and your lives will be 
forfeited :’ But from ‘ this spot,’ he said, they could see the 
wonders of Kasbeck---‘ the cross on that ridge of rocks, and the 
monastery on the inaccessible cliff,in which the cradle of Christ, 
and other invaluable treasures, are deposited.’ Whilst he was 
speaking, two pillars of cloud emerged out of the gulf before 
them, and hid the rocks to which he was pointing. The Geor- 
gian now appeared seized with a fit of enthusiasm, which caused 
him to forget his warnings ; and he ran beyond the fated crag, 
crossing himself, andexclaiming aloud, Christe, Christe, Christe. 
The clouds became thinner, and he lifted up his voice, and he 
repeated his ejaculations, when all at once there arose a violent 
gust of wind, which rent the cloudy veil. The guide was over- 
joyed at the success of his exorcisms : he snatched the telescope 
from Englehardt, and exclaimed, that he saw the cross, and the 
iron door and shining pillars of the monastery. The travel- 
lers took the telescope in their turn, but they could discover 
nothing save rocks of porphyry, shivered and broken in 
fantastic forms ; and they began to suppose, that the wondrous 
objects in which the hunter was rejoicing, were nothing more . 
than the creations of his fancy ; when at length they also dis- 
tinctly saw the cross on the rocks. They would gladly have 
pursued the enterprise: But the clouds gathered round them 
again, and it was near night-fall; and they were compelled to 
make the best of their way to the shepherd’s hut--a mere ho- 
vel of stones rudely piled; where they passed the night. 
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On the next day they renewed their endeavoursto surmount 
the difficulties which opposed them ; butthere wasno possibility 
of persuading the guide to — ed much further than they had 
done on the preceding d day. Dr. Parrott showed hima couple of 
ducats; but neither bribes nor elatiimeaciadanaiia: shail move 
him ; andthe Doctor was compelled to proceed alone along the 
glaciers, bearing his barometer in his hand. As he ascended, 
the fissures in the frozen snow became wider, the slope became 
steeper ; and when he had reacheda station which he ascertain- 
ed by barometric adineasurement to be 2003 toises above the 
level of the Black Sea, he was reluctantly compelled to desist. 
By dint of great exertion, however, he reached the cross which 
he had seen from below ; it was hewn out ofa block of porphy- 
ry, and fixed, by means of smaller stones, on another block 
which projected from the face of the cliff. Near the cross wasa 
low circular wall of loose stones ; and, on the other side, there 
is a cairn of stones of considerable height, near which is stand- 
ing a rude pillar of porphyry. The monastery, as the guide 
called it, and which is the sub; ect ofso many legends, is agrotto 
excavated in the cliff, about 150 toiscs higher than the cross : 
It appeared wholly inaccessible oom beneath; but Dr. Parrott 
conjectured, that it might be entered by gaining the top of the 
rocks, and then letting the adventurer down in front by means 
ofarope. A part of the rock was cut smooth; and in the 
centre of this space was the portal of the cavern, which is part- 
ly closed by two slabs of stone resembling folding doors. They 
are: supported on each side by pillars ; ; and the stone doors, 
as well as the pillars, glitter like mica. ‘The great elevation 
of this grotto, renders it exceedingly remarkable. The rock is 
at least 500 toises above the boundary of perpetual snow ; 
and, in this respect, we believe that, w hether it be of Christian 
origin, or whither, as is more probable e, it should be referred 
to a period anterior to the introduction of Christianity, the 
grotto of Mount Kasbeck is without a parallel amongst the 
cavern temples and sepulchres of antiquity. 

Dr. Parrott was indefatigable; and he made a third attemptto 
gain the summit of Mount Kasbec k, in company with four Rus- 
sian soldiers from the garrison of Stephan Zminda; and al- 
though he did not reach the v ery top, yet he came sufficiently 
near to it, to enable him to ascertain the total height of the 
mountain with tolerable accuracy. He reckons it at 2400 
toises above the level of the Black Sea. 

Our travellers lament that they had not an opportunity of ex- 
tending their botanical researches through the Caucasian 
ranges, particularly asthey found the vegetation of Mount Kas- 
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beck was rich in new and interesting appearances. ‘At the 
height of 1800 toises above the level of the sea, and 400 high- 
er than Ramond, under an equal parallel of latitude, found 
the last plant in the Pyrenees ;’ they diseovered a new species 
of Cerastium,to which they gave the name of Cerastium Kas- 
beck. The plants which sprung from the debris of the decom- 
posed porphyry rocks, in which there was not the slightest ad- 
mixture of vegetable mould, were both in bud and in flower. 
—‘ [t was to be expected that such:an unusual habitat would be attended 
with corresponding phenomena in the structure of the plant ; and many 
particulars were observable, which were sufficiently remarkable. The 
buds, the capsules and the seeds,*had sustained no alteration ; the first 
were full as large as in the Cerastium Alpinum. On the contrary, 
the stalks and leaves wore a new appearance. The former were ex- 
ceedingly thin and creeping. ‘The leaves were of a yellowish green ; 
some of*the usual form, but very small; others were very long and nar- 
row, like the leaves of grasses.’ ‘ 

The tribe of the Galga-Ingushes maintains its independence 
in the recesses of Caucasus. Pallas describes the Ingushes as 
‘semi-barbarians,’ although ‘ he had heard that they were ho- 
nest and brave; and a Roman Catholic Missionary informed 
him, that a church was situated in their territory, built on 
the model of the Holy Sepulchre, and which contained books 
and manuscripts, and Gothic inscriptions. These relations ex- 
cited the curiosity of our travellers: and as Pallas had not pe- 
netrated into the glens of the Ingushes, they resolved to visit 
them. 

Some years ago, a colony of the Gala-Ingushes established 
themselves at Nisaran. When Pallas travelled in this district, 
some of these people were desirous of living under the protec- 
tion of the Russian government, a permission which was after- 
vards granted. General del Pozzo selected the principal elders 
of this colony as proper gtiides for our travellers. These men 
feared, or perhaps pretended to fear, to undertake a journey 
anongst their kinsmen, and it became necessary to overcome 
their reluctance by promising them ahandsomereward. But, 
even with this stimulus, they refused to undertake the guidance 
of more than one of the travellers ; besides which they stipu- 
lated, that he should be disguised in the country dress, 

Englehardt set out, in company with the five elders of Na- 
siran, together with two interpreters, who were in the service 
ofthe Genefal. It may be noticed, that it was thought ad- 
viseable to detain the son of one of the elders in the fort, as a 
hostage for the fidelity of his father. Englehardt and his train 
passed through a chain of fertile glens, watered by strange- 
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named rivers—the Fchoppi and the Bhars. Pallas describes 
the Ingush deputies as ‘ speaking as if their mouths were filled 
with stones ;’ and we suppose that these harmonious namesare 
specimens of the Ingush language. 

Towards the end of the fertile and picturesque glen of the 
Axai, the path became narrow, and wound upwards along the 
rocks of limestone: It ended abruptly at a fissure in the rocks, 
which was to be crossed by a slight and insecure bridge, com- 
posed of poles interwoyen with .withes, and covered with shi- 
vers and fragments from the rocks. On the right they saw a 
pillar erected on the cliff. ‘ This,’ said the guide, ‘ is the 
gravestone of amurdered man; and it is a holy place, where, ° 
the Ingushes are used to pray.’ The narrow extremity of 
the glen is completely closed by a wall, which extends from the 
rocks on the western side, to the banks of the Axai. The 
Axai runs close under the feet of the jutting rocks which 
form ‘its eastern bank. It is a rapid mountain stream, and 
the clear green water is’‘constantly covered with foam. There 
is a single gate in this wall, flanked by a tower; and this 
is the only entrance to the secluded valley of the Galga. 
They passed through the fortified gateway, without encoun- 
tering any of the inhabitants of the valley; for the tower is 
deserted and in decay. Just within-side the wall, a cavern 
was shown to Engichardt, which was anciently the retreat 
of a warlike maiden:—she was also a saint; and the hunt- 
ers go there in pilgrimage. The traditions of warlike wo- 
men, of a race of Amazons, are current in many parts of Cau- 
casus: but, as Englehardt observes, they cannot be investigated 
in a satisfactory manner, until the languages spoken by the in- 
habitants are better understood. Chardin scarcely doubted of 
the existence of the Amazons; foralthough ‘he did not meet 
with any one who had been in their country,’ yet he heard se- 
veral people talk about them ; and, what was more, the prince 
of Georgia showed him an Amazonian dress, ‘ of coarse wool- 
len cloth, of a very strange fashion, the spoils of an Amazon 
who was killed near Cachet during the last wars.’ Chardin ex- 
pected that we should soon hear more of the Amazons; for the 
Capuchins at Teflis informed him, that in the ensuing spring 
they intended to send ‘two missionaries’ to these warlike la- 
dies, by special order of the congregation of the Propaganda. 
And, doubtless, the Fathers would have found much employ- 
ment in the Amazon country. 

Opposite to the cavern are the ruins of a hamlet, which was 
destroyed by the fall of the impending rocks. Here a council 
was held by the guides. ‘They took into consideration, that 
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Englehardt’s disguise could only conceal him whilst they were 
on the road, and travelling in a bedy. If they stopped any 
where, he would be inevitably discovered, At length they de- 
termined to give out that he was General del Pozzo’s plenipo- 
tentiary, and that he was sent for the purpose of concluding a 
treaty of amity with certain of the Galga villages, which were. 
then on ill terms with the Russians; and as we gather from the 
sequel of the narrative, the interpreters and the elders were 
really charged with this mission. 

About the ‘ mountance’ of a verst beyond the ruinous houses, 
the solitary defile suddenly expanded into a wide valley, 
surrounded on every side by lofty rocks.and mountains. It 
wore a cheerful look. It was chequered with pastures and 
corn fields. The villages were thickly set: ‘there were some 
on the acclivities.of the rocks, others 6n the tops of the low- 
er hills, and others on the level ground. At a distance they 
appeared like little towns. Some of these were walled ; and, in 
all, numerous towers arose amongst the white stone houses. 
The fortification which protects the valley will remind the rea- 
der of the wall of Alexandria, so celebrated in the romances of 
the Eastern as well as the Western world, by which he enclosed 
Gog and Magog within the hills of Caucasus, lest they should 
break loose and waste the land. ‘The interpreter Salem dis- 
covered the country of Jaijcouge and Magiouge in the midst of 
Caucasus, a country full of ‘ cultivated fields and cities, and en- 
compassed by inaccessible mountains,perpetually crowned with 
snow and thick clouds.’* The valley of the Ingushes seems to 
have been the prototype of this place ofseclusion. If one Alex- 
ander enclosed the Caucasians, it seems to have been decreed 
that another should let them loose.. And Mr. Penn and Mr. 
Frere will do well to consider, whether the late campaigns may 
not have verified the prophecy which was current amongst the 
men of that ‘ countre’ in Sir John Mandeville’s days, namely, 
that ‘in the tyme of Antichrist they were to comen out agayn.’ 

One of the guides had arelation in a considerable village, call- 
ed Agican; and Englehardt and the interpreters remained be- 
hind, whilst the Ingush rode on to ask permission,to introduce 
the stranger. This was granted; but the arms of the guests 
were.taken fromthem before they entered the dwelling, and they 
were conducted, not into the house, but on the. flat roof of the 
lower story. The houses are bui!t in three divisions, each ris- 
ing higher than the other: these communicate on the outside 
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by light ladders, which can be removed in an instant; so that, 
in war-time, each division ean be defended by itself. Near the 
house is a lofty tower, in which the women and children take 
refuge. ‘The door is several fect above the ground ; and it re- 
ceives the light only through loopholes. Some of the houses 
have another tower on the upper story, which is used asa gran- 
ary.. Englechardt and his companions remained about half an 
hour on the roof of the first story. ‘They were then conducted 

to the roof of the second story, where they were regaled ac- 

cording to the Ingush fashion—a fire was kindled in a cav ity of 
the flat stone terrace; andthe two sons of the master of the 
house brought a sheep, which was led before the fire. The old 
man made a long and solemn oration on the occasion. ‘ The 
‘sheep, he said, was born on the day when his relative left the 
‘ village—he had fed it in the hopes of his return; and now, after 
‘two years, how happy he was to be able to offer it to his rela- 
‘tion, and to the fricnds of his relation!’ The speech was ac- 
companied by muck oratorical action; and when it was ended, 
the sheep wa sledawa y.to be killed. Englehardt’s escort would 
not part with the animal, till they had admired its good points, 

and its fatness—and they praised the liberality of their host. 

And when he leit them to superintend the preparations for the 
meal, the discourse still rau on the superior hospitality and 
good housekeeping of the Ingushes. Even the Ossetian inter- 
preter agreed that the Ingusics were better off than his own 
people. 

When night came, the maid-servants of the house strewed a 
bed of straw for Englehardt’s companions ; and the damsels as- 
sisted the guests in doffing their shoes and stockings, or rather 
gaiters. The girls made a.show of concealing their faces ; but 
an old woman who stood hy, seemed to try to tease the good 
bashful creatures, by throwing the light of the torch which she 
h eld, full on their countenances, whilst they were thus employ- 
ed. The villagers assembled on the following morning, to con- 
sider the proposals of the Russian Governor; they were all 
armed with daggers and clubs; but the congress ended without 
bloodshed; although some angry talk arose during their debate. 
Our supposed negotiator was seated on a stone ; and the diplo- 

matists, who were attached to the legation, stood round him, 
and managed so.well as to appear to receive instructions from 
the chief of the embassy :—Nothing definitive wassettled ; but 
it was agreed that, in the courte of the day, a general confe- 
rence should be held, at which the inhabitants of 7'argien and 
Chasnehoi should be invited to assist. 

This arrangement gave Englehardt time to visit the church, 
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of which he was in quest. It is situated about three versts 
from Agican, at the end of a delta formed by the Axai. This 
building is called ¢ Gallier?’ by the inhabitants: and is tradi- 
tionally supposed to have been built by Tamara, a Queen of | 
Georgia, who lived in the middle of the'l2th century. Engle- 
hardt considers the tradition to be atrue one. It isin the same 
style of architecture as the Church of Zminda Zamoba, which 
is known to have been erected bythat princess ; and he judges 
that the inscriptions, which however he could not-decipher, 
are writtenin the angjent Georgian language. The architecture 
of such a country, at such an era; is an object of curiosity ; 
aud Engichardt has given a plate of the details. The plan of 
the building is a parallelogram ;—so that it does not bear the 
slightest resemblance to the holy sepulchre. The windows, on 
each, side, as well as the south door, are formed by pointed 
arches; the vaulting is pointed ; and at the western extremity 
is a very large compartment, also formed by a pointed arch, 
containing a rude alto relievo, and the inscriptions, of which 
we have already spoken. The centre figure is a strange squat 
figure with a pointed beard, dressed in a long cloak, with a 
church standing on his head; on each side are two saints, with 
forked beards. Lnglehardt discovers St. George in his basso 
relievo ; but, as no emblem of the saint is to be fouhd in his 
representations, we cannot divine which of the uncouth figures 
is intended for the patron of chivalry. 

At the eastern extremity is a window, divided by a mullion or 
central pillar. Onthe whole, the building bears a striking si- 
milarity to such of the ancient churches of Venice as are not 
in the style of the Lower Greek empire. We will not call them 
Gothic ; and we can therefore only describe them by this peri- 
phrasis. ‘Those who maintain that the pointed style travelled 
from the East, may adduce the church of ‘ Galliert’ im support 
of theirtheory. 'Tamara’s missionaries converted these tribes ; 
but Paganism and Mahometry have ultimately gained the vic- 
tory. Ali traces of the Christian faith are obliterated amongst 
the Ingushes, yet they retain much veneration for the old 
church, where they offer sacrifices of sheep as peace-offerings 
to the demons who haunt it." They also told Englehardt, that 
within the church he would find books and holy utensils, and 
a burning lamp; but, when he came there, and asked for these 
curiosities, he was told that they were buried under ground. * 

Each village in the valley of the Ingushes, is the Seat of a 
distinet clan, and frequent feuds arise between them—yet they 
are industrious husbandmen. ‘The corn fields aré neatly fenced 
with drystone dikes, and are well planted with barley and rye. 
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Great paivs are taken to irrigate the meadows; and the sheep 
and cattle which the Ingushes| breed are in good condition. And 
the industry and cheerfulness of the tribe was such as to sur- 
prise our traveller, who had formed a gloomy anticipation of 
‘the reception which ‘he was to meet with amongst the Cauca- 
Sian robbers. ‘ 
We must now join the lady and her family in their route 
to Georgia.—After a great many disasters, which would take 
up a great deal of time in telling, they proceeded to Douhet, 
a mountain fortress, which was formerly pe palace of the cele- 
brated Heraclius, the father of George, the last King of Geor- 
gia—but, since the change of government, it has become deso- 
late. The palace, w hich is built and furnished in the oriental 
taste, forms a quadrangle, surrounded by a gallery—the win- 
dows are without glass, and the floors are of stone. It is now 
used as a kind of caravanserai, and contains no one inhabitant 
who recollects its days of splendour, except the head cook of 
the late King, who is maintained by the Russian Government, 
and who is allowed to live there. The ci-devant head cook 
attended on the visiters, who saw the audience-chamber of the 
Kings, and the hall of justice where Heraclius used to sit in 
judgment. When the King pronounced sentence of death, 
there was little reason to complain of the law’s delay, as it was 
usually carried into effect inhis presence. On the 26th No- 
vember,1811,they reached the city of Mshet, which was ancient- 
ly the capital of Georgia. Mshet is finely situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Kur—the Cyrus of the Greeks, and the Aragna. 
The site was tastefully chosen by Mshet, one of Noah’s grand- 
sons, Who founded this city, which was also the favourite resi- 
dence of Shem, Farsis,,Tangamos, and Kartlos. This seat of 
the patriarchs has dwindled intoa small assemblage of mean 
houses, inhabited by Georgiansand Armenians of the poorest 
elass. And on viewing it in its present condition, ‘it is difficult 
to believe, that it was once thirty versts in circumference, and 
that it was defended by eighty thousand warriors.’ Mshet pos- 
sesses many vestiges of its former importance. Near the cathe- 
dral are the ruins of the palace of the archbishops of Georgia. 
This building contains the oratory of St. Nono, the slave girl 
who converted King Mirian and his subjects in the time of 
Constantine the Great. When journeying through Georgia on 
her mission, she used to bear a cross formed of vine branches, 
which she had tied together with locks of her ownhair., The re- 
lic used to be carefully preserved in the custody of the Kings; but 
when they were out in the wars, it was.deposited in the cathe- 
dral of Mshet. ‘Lhe cross of vine branches was carried to the 
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mountains when the Turks and Persians invaded Georgia in 
1720, and concealed for some time in the church of Ananour, 
Afterwards it was intrusted to the Czarowitch Wachtang, who 
had fledto Moscow. In more tranquil times, Wachtang’s fa- 
mily refused to return the cross to the Georgians ; and it 
was in vain that Heraclius reclaimed this national relique, 
Its restoration has now been effected, thanks to Prince Bake- 
rew, Wachtang’s descendant, ‘ who lately laid the, cross at the 
feet of the Emperor Alexander, whereupon his Imperial Majes- 
ty deigned to restore this precious deposite to Georgia.’ There 
isalso a sumptuous ancient monastery on the bank of the river 
Kur. Whilst Georgia was an independent state, the Kings 
were crowned in thechurch; and it is also their place of burial. 
The last Kings of Georgia, Heraclius, and George his son, 
who eeded his dominions to the Emperor Paul, rest amongst 
their predecessors, and not unhonoured ; for the tombs which 
cover their remains were erected by the express orders of the 
present emperor. The cupola is surmounted by a gilded globe. 
The Persian invaders endeavoured to bring it down, by firing 
at it: and the cupola is pierced in all directions with cannon- 
balls; but the globe maintains its place. The Persians thought 
it was atreasure or a talisman. ‘The saints in the interior of 
the building have also suffered much from the zeal of the Maho- 
metan invaders. On the north of Mshet are more ruins,—the 
remains of acastle built, ‘ at least two thousand years since, by 
the princes of the Amilarchwerow family.’ In this ruin there 
dwelt, intimes of old, a fair but cruel Queen, whom our au- 
thoress characterizes, in guarded language, as ‘ une princesse 
aux passions vives.’ The Russian Czarinas, ‘aur passions 
vives, were angels compared to her. Thistreacherous queen 
had a way of enticing young travellers into the castle; and, 
after giving them as hospitable a reception as ever was earn- 
ed by a repetition of the paternoster of St. Julian the her- 
bergeour, she used to dispose of her luckless.lovers by hurl- 
ing them from the top of a lofty tower into the river Ara- 
gua. The state of morals in these countries has never been 
very edifying. Sir John Chardin gives a sad account of the ef- 
frontery and lasciviousness of the beautiful queen of Imeritia, 
who took no pains to disguise the affection which she bore to- 
wards her ghostly father Bishop Jaunatelle. The last piece of 
antiquity which we shall notice, is the bridge over the river 
Kur, ‘one verst from Mshet.’ It is flanked by two ruined 
towers which once defended the passage ; ‘and they say it was 
built by Pompey, when he crossed this country at the head of 
his army.’ Our authoress, however, is persuaded it is ‘mere 
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probable it. was built before Pompey came, by the princes of 
the Gedewanow family, who then had their estates in that neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

The city of Teflis, as is recorded in the history of Georgia, 
was founded by King Wachtang Gcorgaslaw, who discover- 
edthe warm baths for which it was celebrated, whilst he was 
bunting. His Majesty was pleased with the salutary. springs ; 
the amenity of the surrounding country togk his fancy ; and he 
founded the city which afferwards deprived the city of Noah’s 
grandson of its pre-eminence, and became the capital of Geor-~ 
gia. The city of Wachtang Georgaslaw obtained the name of 
Bath, for this is the meaning of Twelis in the old Georgian 
language. The word is now corrupted into Teflis. M. von 
Klaproth spells it otherwise, and interprets it, ‘the warm city.’ 
{t seems to have been the fashion among the old chroniclers to 
connect thé history of thermal springs with regal names. The 
waters of Aix-la-Chapelle bubbled forth at the approach of 
Charlemagne, who conquered the devil who haunted them, by 
running his sword through the body of the imp of darkness ; 
and the King’s bath is warmed to this very day by the ‘ ginnes 
of thilk Master Bladud that was Kynges son Lud.’ Itis pro- 
bable that the history of Teflis, though less marvellous, is 
equally authentic. ' 

The baths of -Teflis are tenin number. ‘The warm springs 
flow into caverns, which, as well as the stairs which lead to 
them, are cut in the live rock. There are no apertures by which 
daylight ean penetrate into the grottos; and the visiters there- 
fore descend by torch-light. The bathers first enter a vault or 
antebath, if we may be allowed the expression, which is light- 
ed with lamps, and furnished with sofas, where they rest 
themselves awhile; from hence they pass into the succeed- 
ing vaulis, which contain the basins, into which the steaming 
fountains gush from the rock. In the furthest vault, the tem- 
perature is usually the highest. ‘The temperature of the waters 
differsin the different baths; there is only one in which it: is as 
low as 15 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer. The others vary 
from 40 to 50 degrees, Our authoress usually bathed in the te- 
pid spring ; once, and once only, she was persuaded to try one 
of the warmer springs, as a remedy for the rheumatism ; but 
the heat was too intense for her. The waters are strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphur ; and, to strangers, the stench is intol- 
erable ; but habit enables the Georgians to regard it with indif- 
‘ ference. ‘The waters are considered as a sovereign remedy for 
the rheumatism and for old wounds and ulcers, and for certain _ 
complaints in which brimstone is known to effect a radical cure 
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The Zenana of Jehanguire, as Lalla Rookh was told by 
Feramorz, was adorned by ; 
a lovely Georgian maid, 

With all the bloom, the freshened glow 

Of ber own country’s maiden looks, 

When warm they rise from Teflis’ brooks. 
We must not question the accuracy of Feramorz, when beauty 
isthe theme; yet, upon comparing the plain prose description of 
the ‘ brook of Teflis’ with his lay, we think it is evident that he 
has availed himselfofa bold and almost unpardonable poetical li- 
cense, in attributing such bracing virtues to those sweltering 
streams. It isa wonderthat it escaped the censure of Fadladeen, 
unless indeed that judicious critic was willing to think that the 
poet had-been misled by the description which he found in the 
geography of that villanous bearded Arab, old Ebn Hankil. . It 
cannot be denied that the ‘bloom and glow’ which, the poet 
informs us, adorn the countenances of the Georgian maidens 
when they rise warm and reeking from the sulphur bath, is not 
altogether the ercation of the poet’s fancy. And this same 
bloom and glow is produced in the most natural manner; for it 
appears, from the narrative of Madame (we wish we 
knew her name), that the Georgian ladies employ the ante- 
caverns as dressing rooms. There, says she, they pass the day, 
and sometimes the night, in plastering their cheeks with rouge 
and white paint, and in undergoing the martyrdoms which are 
necessary to compel the obstinate eyebrows to-join one another 
in a straight line; for, in Georgia, the straight line is the line 
of beauty, at least as far as eyebrows are concerned. 

Georgia has now passed under the Russian sceptre. After 
Paul had recalled his armies,* the Lesgians and other barbar- 
ous hordes invaded this defenceless country ; and to their ra- 
vages were added the calamities arising from intestine divisions 
and civil war. Upon this, as M. Von Klaproth states, the 
Emperor Paul, in the plenitude of his good-will towards man- 
kind, ‘ resolved to terminate these misfortunes by incorporating 
Gebdrgia with the empire,’ or, to speak more correctly, by re- 
ducing it to a dependent sovereignty ; for King George con- 
tinued the vassal ruler of Georgia whilst he lived; and itwas 
not until his death, that the country was completely incor. 
porated with Russia. This event took place in 1802. Lieu- 
tenant-General Von Knowring assembled the inhabitants of 
Teflis in the great church, which was surrounded by the Rus- 
sian soldiers ; and this prudent precaution having been taken, 
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he read the ukase, which ‘ declared Georgia to be a Rus- 
sian Government. It is now subdivided into five districts, 
viz. Gori, Lori, Douhet, Felaw and Sagnark, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Governor-General, who resides at Teflis. 
The union of Georgia with Russia—as the aulic Counsellor 
tells us—accomplished the wishes of the inhabitants, of King 
George himself, and of the majority of the Princes and No- 
bles. M. Von Klaproth himself hath furnished us with some 
cogent evidence to prove the perfect satisfaction which the 
union occasioned amongst the Georgians. General Lassarew 
was stabbed by the Queen Dowager Mary, the widow of King 
George, whilst he was communicating to her the Emperor’s 
command to repair to Russia. And M. Von Klaproth, who has 
thus commemorated the happy accomplishment of the wishes of 
the Georgians, and of the majority of the Princes and Nobles, 
informs us, in a subsequent chapter, that the Georgians Jie in 
wait for the Russians in disguise, and assassinate them when- 
ever they have a convenient opportunity; ‘for nothing is 
so ardently wished by the whole nationas to disengage them- 
selves from the Russian authority, and either to be’governed 
by their own Kings, or to become dependent upon Persia.’ 

This became evident after Klaproth wrote. In 1812, the 
province of Kahetia rose against the Russians. The rebellion 
was fomented by Alexander, a claimant of the throne, who was 
then assisted by the Shah; and it spread rapidly through the 
country. The rebels, however, were soon reduced by the 
Russian forces. 

Georgia has not monopolized the good offices.of Russia. . 
An obstinate war had been carried on, for many years, be- 
tween Solomon, the Keppe or King of Imeritia, and George the 
Dadian of Mingrelia: the ancient title of the sovereigns of Min- 
grelia signifies ‘ the chief of justice ; and it was probably. as- 
sumed in imitation of the name given to the first dynasty of 
Persian kings.* King Solomon won the throne of Imeritia 
in 1793, when, with the good help of his grandfather, Hera- 
clius of Georgia, he expelled King David, the son-in-law of 
the late King Solomon. King David, after his dethronement, 
wandered about asa fugitive for many years, and at length 
died at Azaluhi. -These are family names of the Imeritian dy- 
nasty. The Kings of Imeritia trace their ancestry to Solomon 
and David of Israel, from whom the Dadian of Mingrelia and 
the late Kings of Georgia are also supposed to descend. The 
present King Solomon waged a successful warfare against the 
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Mingrelians, and conquered their most important provinces. 
The Dadian, who found that he could not resist King 5So- 
lomon, sought the protection of the Russian Emperor. This 
was no sooner asked than granted. ‘General Belowski’s 
regiment of musketeers was sent to his assistance ;’ and the 
Russians took possession of the country. The Dadian had rea- 
son to be very grateful to his allies, for he was allowed to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Emperor, and to become a feuda- 
tory of the Russian Crown. He was formally received into 
the number of its vassals; and, aceording to the tenor of his 
act of submission, which was ratified on the 4th July, 1804, he 
and his successors are to enjoy all the privileges conferred on 
them by the laws of their country. 

King Solomon, with great wisdom, immediately imitated the 
example of the Dadian, in soliciting Russian aid. As it had been 
afforded to the Dadian, the Russians would not have acted 
equitably had they refused this request. We find, accordingly, 
that, in 1804, Prince Cziziano, ‘after leaving the seventeenth 
regiment of Jagers to garrison Gandscha,’ advanced into Ime- 
ritia, for the purpose of taking that country and King Solomon 
under the ‘ protection and dominion of Russia.’ Some little 
time before, Anna, the widow of King David, who, in her youth, 
was one of the most celebrated beauties of Georgia, endeavour- 
ed, but in vain, to induce the Emperor to favour the claims of 
the young prince Constantine, King David’s son; but Queen 
Anna came too late—her suit profited nought—and.the house 
of David was set aside for King Solomon, who took the oath of 
allegiance in 1804; upon which he received a patent from the 
Kmperor Alexander, by which he and his successors were de- 
clared legitimate sovereigns-of Imeritia, and confirmed in all 
their privileges, excepting only the power of inflicting the 
punishment of death,—of which privilege of legitimacy King 
Solomon is deprived. 

King Solomon, who takes the title of King of Kings, and 
the present Dadian Lewan, who succeeded Dadian George his 
father, hate each other as much as ever; but, instead of de- 
ciding their disputes respecting the province of‘ Ledschedami’ 
by an appeal to arms, the vassal kings are now under the ne- 
cessity of submitting their rights to the judgment of the Em- 
peror Alexander, their common liege lord. This contest af- 
fords a pregnant exemplification of the truth of the warning of 


the fabulist. 
‘ Petits princes, vuidez vos debats entre vous ; 

De recourir aux rois vous seriez de grands fous : 
I] ne jes faut jamais engager dans vos guerres, 

Ni les faire entrer sur vos terres.’ 
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When Georgia was subjected to Persia, the native sovereigns 
were allowed to govern it in the character of Viceroys. The 
yoke was sufficiently light. ‘The Kings were nominally Maho- 
metans; but no questions were asked as to the soundness of 
their faith ; and the Georgian nation enjoyed full liberty of con- 
science. The townsmen of Teflis used to amuse themselves by 
pelting the Muzzein; and pork was sold in every street, to the 
great mortification of the Shiites and Sunnites, who were com- 
pelied to devour their griefs in secret. The Russian adminis- 
tration is represented, and we believe with truth, as mild and 
paternal; and therefore, there isno very obvious cause for the 
impatience with which the Georgians bear the dominion of a 
sovereign of their own religion, if we exceptthe wound which 
thier national pride has sustained by the loss of their national 
government. A shadow of independence was preserved under 
the sway of the Shah: And it would have been politic in the 
Russians to have indulged them with a King of their own, who 
could not have easily become mischievous. If the Georgians 
had seen him keeping his court, and riding out with hawk and 
hound, and getting orthodoxly drunk at Easter, they would not 
have cared about the allegiance which was due from him to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh. 

The commerce of Georgia has increased since its union 
with Russia,—although one gainful branch of trade has been 
annihilated. The sale of the Georgian beauties who used to 
be exported for the use pf the Harems of Turkey and Per- 
sia, has ceased; and they are now retained in Georgia for 
home consumption. The Marquis Paulucci, the present Go- 
verner-General, is praised for the laudable efforts which he 
makes for the improvement of the country which is confided 
to his care. He has founded a hospital at Teflis which is well 
administered; and the public school which he has institut- 
ed, has already produced some tolerable scholars. Chardin 
praised the aptitude of the Georgians for learning, and judged 
that they only wantedinstruction. The Georgians willalso owe 
much to * Madame |’Epouse du Gouverneur-General,’ who re- 
ceives the visits of the Georgian ladies at her house every even- 
ing. Most of these ladies are princesses. ‘There are one hun- 
dred and sixty Georgian princes at Teflis ; and we suppose the 
princesses are proportionably numerous. Some are of royal 
blood. Amongst the latter our authoress was most ‘ interested’ 
by the princess Thekla,the daughter of the late King Heraclius, 
* and who does not disgrace her ancestors.’ She is the wife of 
the Prince Orbelianow. The Georgian elegantes pay their visits 
onhorseback. They are covered from head to foot with along 
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white veil ; and when they are going to an evening party, the 
rocession might easily be mistaken for a cavalcade of ghosts. 
hen the spectral ladies arrive at the house of ‘Madame le Ge- 
‘nerale,’ they take off their veils, and appear in full Georgian 
costume. The Marquis Paulucci does not think that this whim- 
sical habiliment becomes his lady’s visiters; and he employs 
allhis influence to induee them to exchange it for the Europe- 
an dress. And we are happy to find that many of the Georgian 
beauties have taken courage and ‘ risked the innovation.’ 

The schoo! of the Marquis Paulucci will be useful: it will 
help to banish the customs of Asia. But we may venture to as- 
sert, that the evening parties of the Marchioness will be a more 
effectual mean of introducing the ways of Europe. The Geor- 
gian women who can recollect the time when they were valued 
at so much a head, and sold and bartered as suited the interest 
oftheir proprietors, will fit themselvés for converse, and be- 
come changed into reasonable creatures. Itmust remain with 
the Georgians to consider whether they will be gainers by such 
a metamorphosis of their dames and damsels, or whether. it 
would not be better for all parties to let the fair ones remain 
without souls, just as they used to be in days of yore, when.all 
things went on in peace and quietness. 


Art. III. Select Pieces in Verse and Prose. By the late Jonn 
Bowpb.er junior, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 683. London, Cadell & Davis. 1817. 


MONG the instances in which an untimely grave has closed 
upon the brilliant prospects of genius, and the useful course 

of virtue, we feel it a. duty to record this of Mr. Bowdler, 
chiefly because his amiable character and his uncommon talents 
were only known among his private friends, and in the profes- 
sion which he was sure to have adorned, had his life been pro- 
longed. The well-earned praise which is yielded to such worth, 
is calculated to inspire, with a noble emulation, those whoare 
placed in situations which renders it doubtful whether their ut- 
most efforts may ever raise them to ordinary distinction. It 
affords something like a security to merit against fortune ; and 
teaches the candidate for fame, that he may command a certain 
portion of success by deserving it. Nor let philosophers austere- 
ly condemn the doctrine whichregards honest applause as a real 
good. The shouts or the gaze of a giddy multitude may indeed 
be unworthy of a rational being’s regard ; but the wisest and best 
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of men have'in all ages felt that there was a solid gratification 
in the approval of the wise and good—in the sympathy which 
unites the patriot and the sdge with the estimable part of his 
species, when he toils:for their instruction, or suffers for their 
rights. At all events, the fact is certain, that those feelings 
tend to bear up languishing virtue, under the disappointments, 
and the labours and the sufferings of its lot. 

The publication of these posthumous volumes affords us the 
opportunity of mentioning Mr. Bowdler, which, from his early 
fate, we should otherwise have been denied. ‘They containa 
number of ingenious pieces in prose, and a few verses; pre- 
faced by a very brief account of his life; which we wish had 
been much more full, although we highly respect the delicacy 
of feeling that appears to have dictated its curtailment. 

He was born in London in 1783; educated at Winchester; 
and, being a younger son, was sent toa solicitor’s office, where 
he learnt the practical part of the profession for which he was 
destined, with a degree of precision very unusual in persons of 
his talents, acquirements, and taste. While enduring the con- 
finement of this severe, though useful discipline, he applied 
himself to the continuance of a classical and scientific educa- 
tion, so as to make up for the want of that academical course 
‘of study which had been sacrificed to professional views. At 
the expiration of his clerkship, he pursued the plan usually 
adopted to prepare young mien for the Chancery Bar, to which 
he was called in the year 1807. 

These volumes would, taken alone, furnish an inadequate 
estimate of the great promise of distinction which Mr. Bowdler 
now gave ; because his literary talents, though great, had been 
less cultivated than his professional pursuits; and of these this 
work can of course convey no idea. When we Speak of his 
professional pursuits, we certainly mean not to restrict the word 
to the technical parts of the law. He had applied himself, with 
singular success, to the noble study of eloquence ; and possess- 
ed a style of speaking unusually nervous, manly, and original. 
With this great excellence, with general knowledge foreigr to 
the habitsof most lawyers,and withtechnical acquirements which 
hardly any one so gifted as he was inother respects,ever brought 
to the Bar at his outset in life, hisrapidattainment to the heights 
of his profession was a matter of certainty, had life only been ac- 
corded ; the more especially, as his political opinions, though li- 
beral, were onthe whole favourable to the ruling party, and asa 
similarity of religious opinions ensured him the support of a 
pewerful body inthe country. All these hopes were, however, 
soon blasted, by theappearance ofa pulmonary complaint, which 
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forced him, in 1810, to remove to a warmer climate ; and, after 
allowing him the chequered and mournful kind of existence 
which is generally found compatible with the*silent but unceas- 
ing progress of that malady for a few years, terminated his pros- 
ects and his sufferings in 1815. The last exertion of private 
duty of which he was capable, was in attending the sickbed of 
his ever-to-be-lamented friend,—the friend of his country and of 
mankind, the late Henry Thornton,—who rested from his vir- 
tuous and enlightened labours only a few days before him; and, 
if we mistake not, the last public duty performed by Mr. Bowd- 
ler, was his attendance at a meeting of the African Institution. 

The tracts now before us contain, in every page, evidences 
of amost upright and amiable mind; a conscience ever watch- 
ful over the thoughts as well as actions; and more, perhaps, to 
be blamed for being too difficult, than for the proneness to be sa- 
tisfied, which most men naturally give way to. Mr. Bowdler 
was a religionist of the strictest school—one whose principle 
it was, that Christianity ought ever to be present to the mind— 
to be a habitual feeling of the heart, as well'as a general doc- 
trine adopted by the understanding. But it is'plain, from his 
contemplative habits, and the naturally serious turn. of. his 
thoughts, that if his education had not led him into this form 
of faith, he would still have been a believer in the truths of re- . 
ligion generally ; and it is equally apparent, that his virtuous 
habits, and amiable dispositions, depended not upon the acci- 
dents ofhis creed. Respecting his theological tenets, or parts 
of them at least, readers may form different opinions; but no 
one who peruses these volumes can entertain a doubt of his 
sincerity, or withhold his respect for his piety, and his esteem 
for his morals. 

Upon the literary merits of the productions before us, it would 
be improper to enter with critical severity, considering that 
many of them were never intended for publication, and none of 
them (in all probability) received the author’s last polish. Yet, 
as compositions, we know not that they have any cause to shrink 
from the impartial justice of criticism. They evince an en- 
larged and well informed understanding, active as well as 
strong ; with sufficient liveliness of fancy, and great ease and 
correctness of style. ‘They consist of a Journal. and Letters, 
written during his two residences in the Mediterranean ; a few 
pieces in verse, chiefly of a familiar, or of a religious cast ; ses 
veral essays which seem to have been published in periodical 
works—of which, one upon Mr. Stewart’s last work was given, 
we believe; inthe Quarterly Review, and possesses very distin- 
suished merit s;—and, lastly, a number of Theological Tracts, 
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or rather Discourses upon Religious subjects—seemingly rather 
intended to rouse the affections, than to convince the judgment, 
We do not mean;that the positions which they contain are falla- 
cious, generally speaking, or that he could not have enforced 
them by argument and authority, had his plan led him to handle 
the topics in a learned way; but only that the design appears 
to have been rather to take the popular view usually adopted 
in sermons, than in Conciones ad Clerum, which the title given by 
the editor of Theological Tracts would seem to imply. We give, 
as an instance, his illustration of the position, that there is merit 
in faith—but certainly in the form of an argument, and in 
answer to a remark of Condorcet in his life of Turgot,—but 
such as his powerful and logical head must, in any other sort of 
discourse, have rejected as superficial and inconclusive reason: 
ing. ‘M. Turgot (says his biographer) was too enlightened to 
‘expect that any thing but abuses could arise from any scheme 
‘of religion that makes the salvation of men depend upon their 
‘creed.’ This is, of course, intended by Condorcet as a cen- 
sure upon reveated religion; but the position itself is only 
a statement of what vast numbers of pious Christians believe ; 
it is, in truth, only a censure upon the Antinomian heresy, 
Mr. Bowdler thus exposes it— 


‘ But M. de Condorcet would have had no difficulty in admitting, 
that “‘a man who believes diligence and honesty to be the road to 
wealth, is likely to be diligent and honest.” He would freely have 
acknowledged, that, to convince men of the benefits which ultimate- 
ly result from the regulation of their appetites and passions, is a very 
rational and sober method of inculcating the principles of morals. He 
vould have confessed, without hesitation, that the authors of l’En- 
eyclopedie were animated, in. their understanding, by a persuasion 
that the destruction of prejudices would tend to the general prospe- 
rity; and that when M. Turgot undertook the administration of the 
finances, he believed he should be able to render material service to 
the public. And probably, after having made these admissions, he 
would» not: have denied that the characters and conduct of men, and 
therefore their well-being in this life, are very materially influenced 
by the opinions they entertain ; or, in other words, ‘depend upon 
their’ creed.” And, after - all these acknowledgments, surely any 
body but Monsieur de Condorcet would confess that the religion 
which says that the well-being of men in another world, or, ina sin- 
gle word, their “ salvation, depends upon their creed,” is not, upon 
the face of it, false or chimerical. The truth is, as any one, upon 
a moment’s reflection, must admit, that men, so far as they are un- 
der the direction of reason, always act with reference to something 
they believe. Why do we rise in the morning? Because we believe 
it to be moral, healthful, necessary. Why do we go to Test at night? 
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Because we believe that we shall be refreshed by repose. Why do we 
attend in our shops, or prosecute diligently our professions ? Because we 
believe that it will conduce to the advancement of our fortunes, Why 
do we travel into foreign parts ? Because we believe that there is some- 
thing to be learnt or to be enjoyed. And thus, through every depart- 
ment and subdivision of human life, it is most plain, that a previous per- 
suasion of some nature must precede every voluntary action whatever. 
€an it then be doubted, that a serious and cordial recognition of all 
those momentous truths which revelation bas taught us, will bring with it 
important practical consequences?” I]. 243. 


Now, it is plain that this reasoning wholly avoids the posi- 
tion which it is brought against. Condorcet objects to mak- 
ing the faith—the mere beltef—the title to salvation; and Mr, 
Bowdler shows, that the result of faith, or belief, is good con- 
duct, which neither Condorcet nor any body else ever objected 
to as a title to salvation. What they do object to, is the sub- 
stitution of the belief for the conduct, To say that faith is me- 
ritorious, because it leads to virtuous life,—and to prove it, by 
showing that we act in all matters from a belief of certain 
things,—is wholly inconclusive. The parallel fails at the first 
step: For who ever supposed there was any merit in believing 
that industry advanced a man’s fortune? The merit lies in the 
industry, not in the opinion respecting it. To reject churlish- 
ly or thoughtlessly the evidence offered of any truths so im- 
portant as those of religion, may be criminal; and is certain- 
ty wretchedly foolish ; But a conscientious disbelief, or a con- 
scientious belief of them,are clearly no more matters of cen- 
sure or of praise, than the colour of the skin, or the functions 
of the body. . 

We scarcely know, however, why we have made these re- 
marks ; since they relate to a passage which probably the author 
would have modified essentially, had he given it himself to the 
public. But it is fair to add, and it is a duty towards his me- 
mory, as well as towards the infinite importance of the subject, 
that we are here paying.the feeble tribute of our admiration 
and of our unavailing regret, for one whose opinions, even when 
deliberately fixed and settled, differed upon many points, as 
well spiritual as secular, most widely from our own. His writ- 
ings bear, throughout, the stamp of his rigorous devotional 
feelings and habits. And we venture to think, that the entire 
abnegation of worldly views and enjoyments, which this creed 
inculcates, being unattainable by mortal man, the belief that it 
is necessary to eternal salvation must be attended with misery, 
‘uless accompanied with frequent self-deception. That no such 
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system is agrecable to the analogy of the universe, or can be 
pleasing to the Author of our being—the Creator of all our 
senses, and feelings, and faculties,—we bold to be a position as 


certain, as that virtue itself is becoming, and the pursuit of 
truth rational. 


Art. [V. Medical and Miscellaneous Observations relative to 
the West India Islands. By Joun Wit.tamsoy, M. D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 


and lute of Spanish-town, Jamaica. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 840. 
Edinburgh, Oliphant. 1817. 


BEFORE we proceed to offer any remarks upon the contents 

of these volumes, and to extract from them the important tes- 
timony of a most unexceptionable witnessin behalf of the Aboli- 
tionists, we shall take this opportunity of entering into some 
discussions relative to the great questions of African and West 
Indian policy, which, for an unusual period of time, we have 
thought it right to leave untouched. The grounds of this for- 
bearance niust at once appear obvious. We had laid before the 
public, at great length, our views of the important controversy 
respecting the Registry Question, and the points connected 
with it. The West Indians and their antagonists had entered 
at large into the conflict. The passions of men on either side 
were kindled ; the one party warm in defence of their supposed 
interests and fancied rights ; the other in behalf of the highest 
interests of justice, and the inalienable rights of human nature. 
The press teemed with almost daily publications,in every shape, 
and of al! sizes—it isscarcely necessary toadd, of various merits, 
both critical and moral—from the calmest and most convincing 
vindication of truth, and of character wantonly assailed, to the 
coarsest ribaldry, and the dullest misrepresentation. Parlia- 
mentary discussion soon’ followed ; and, an accidental riot in a 
small district of one of the Islands being heard of about the 
same time, the alarm was industriously spread, that the Abo- 
litionists, the English Amis des Noirs, were spreading the de- 
vastation of Negro insurrection over the English settlements, 
which their predecessors in France had established in St. Do- 
mingo. ‘The mass of materials which we should have had to 
wade through, might have justified our delaying the continua- 
tion of the subject, until a little time had rendered so minute a 
review of it unnecessary. But we were still more powerfully 
withheld, by a wish that the clouds raised by the animosities of 
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the moment should pass away, and leave the facts of the case to 
appear, as we knew they soon must, in their true colours and 
just proportions. We consider the period now to have ar- 
vived, at which these interesting topics may be advantageously 
resumed ; and the delay, while it throws upon the question the 
light of some additional experience, spares us the labour of 

going minutely through much of the oemaereney: which: last 
year occupied the attention of the public.* 

In looking back to the statement which we made nearly two 
years-ago, at the commencement of the controversy, (see the 
No. for November 1815), it is extremely gratifying to perceive, 
that the argument and the facts there urged in defence of the 
Superintendence of the mother country generally, and more 
especially in behalf of the Registry, stand unmoved by all that 
has taken place, whether in England or inthe Colonies. They 
are, on the contrary, exceedingly strengthened by what has 
since passed, and by many things which have come to light 
during the controversy. 

The first great argument used by the Planters, was the in- 
competence of the British Parliament to Jegislate for the in- 
ternal affairs of the Colonies—which they said might. safely 
be left to the local governments, who would do all that 
sound policy could sanction, or justice require. It may now 
be gathered from what took place in Parliament at the close 
of the Session 1816, and from what has since been done in Ja- 
maica, that the West Indians have materially lowered their 
pretensions to exclusive legislation. ‘They seem only to re- 
quire a priority of law-making; a sort of option to pass the 
acts themselyes, or suffer them to be passed in England. For 
it was distinctly stated in the debate, that the Registry bill 
should be given up far that Session, in order to see whether the 
colonies would adopt the plan of registration themselves; and 
with a distinct understanding, that if nothing were done, the 
measure should be revived next Session. Instructions were 
sent by the Crown to all the Islands, urging the adoption of the 
plan, as the only alternative to having it forced upon them by 
act of Parliament. And the West Indians felt, by a kind of 
instinct, that the sense of the public.at home was as strongly 

* [tis with some regret that we abstain from noticing that part of 
the dispute which was studiously made to take a personal turn to- 
wards some most worthy and meritorious individuals, tried friends of 
the African cause. But their vindication has been so complete in the 
eyes of all impartial men, that we should be afraid of preserving the 


charges so rash y and unjustly brought against them, and’now sinking into 
oblivion. 
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against themasever. The consequence has been, a partial ac- 
quiescence, sufficient to justify the friends of the question in 
allowing the Jast Session to pass without renewing its discus- 
sion: And we should not be surprised to find the whole of the 
Islands pass bills similar to that recently carried in Jamaica. 

If this shall happen, all that will remain on the part of the 
Abolitionists will be, to watch over the execution of those acts ; 
to sce that they do not become a dead letter, like so many other 
Colonial laws,madeto silence complaints at home, and never in- 
tended to be effectual. Now, one way of accomplishing, or at 
least furthering this object, isthe establishment of a Duplicate 
Registry for all the Colonies, in London, and a statutory pro- 
vision, that no money lent upon mortgage of Colonial property 
shall be recoverable in the Courts of thiscountry ; nor any mo- 
ney lent upon such mortgage by British subjects in the mother 
country, shall be recoverable in the West Indian Courts; un- 
less the slaves belonging to the mortgaged estates are registered 
inthe Records of the London office. The creditors of West 
Indian estates almost all reside in England ; and, without sup- 
plies from hence, the business of planting could not be carried 
on. The proposed enactment would prevent any money from 
being advanced to estates deficient in registration. To prevent 
frauds by the mortgager upon his creditor, it would only be ne- 
cessary so to frame the provisions of the law, that the mortgagee 
could not proceed against the estate in equity, except in so far 
as the slaves were duly registered; or sue upon the specialty at 
law, except for a sum proportioned to the number of registered 
slaves. It would further be requisite, to prevent omissions in 
the registration subsequent to the date of the mortgage, with- 
out throwing upon the mortgagee the burden of seeing the 
title to the slaves kept up, that any omission should operate as 
a foreclosure. 

Toa provision of this kind, the objection of internal le-’ 
gislation is inapplicable. Parliament has not yet been told by 
the Planters, that it has no right to make laws binding upon 
British subjects within the realm. But we conceive it to be 
equally clear, that if any of the Colonies shall make a Regis- 
try law, with defects likely to prevent its efficacy within the set- 
tlement, Parliament ought to interpose, and supply the defi- 
‘ciency by ageneral enactment,extending to all the Islands, and 
declaratory of the universal law, by which it is now understood 
that the title to a slave really and effectually depends upon his 
being duly registered. ‘To make such a statute, undoubtedly, 
is an act of internal legislation; but as, both on this and other 
branches of the question, such an interference seems to be abso- 
lutely necessary, where the Insular assemblies refuseto perform 
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their duty, we shall shortly remind the reader, of a few, among; 
the many acts of internal legislation of which Parliament has 
been guilty. The groundlessness of the clamour raised by the 
West Indians upon this topic, will thus be made apparent. 

Doubts having arisen, whether money lent in England upon 
West Indian securities at the Colonial rate of interest, was not 
illegally lent, as being within the Usury laws, the statute 14 
Geo. III, c. 79, was passed, to render all such loans valid; that 
is to say, to enable the lender to recover in the.courts of the 
Colonies, and to prevent the borrower from availing bimself, 
in those courts, of the defence that the transaction was illegal, 
Acondition was annexed, requiring the registration of the se- 
curities in the colonial registers ; that is to say, giving validity 
to every such transaction, provided it were recorded ina parti- 
cular manner within the colony in which it terminated. This 
was manifestly as much an interference with the legislation of 
the Islands, as it would be to enact, that no lender should re« 
cover in the Colonial courts, unless certain previous requisites 
were complied with—it signifies not of what kind, or whether 
the system of registry had been established before the passing 
of the act or not ; the interference consisting, not inthe nature 
of the thing required, but in permitting or requiring any thing 
in the proceedings of a Colonial court. 

There is certainly no point of greater delicacy in the whole 
subject of West Indian claims, than the law of debtor and cre- 
ditor ; and ifto any act of interference we should naturally ex- 
pect to see a resistance on the part of the Planters, it would be 
to a law giving their creditors new remedies for recovery of 
debts already contracted. Yet the 5 Geo. II, c. 7, wag pre- 
cisely such an act. It did that, with respect to all real property 
in the colonies, which the landholders in the mother country 
haveso strenuously andso successfully resistedintheir own case; 
it made all real estates assets for the payment of all debts what- 
ever, whether by simple contract or specialty; it made them 
liable to the same process to which personal estates are subject ; 
and it included slaves, making them equally liable to the reme- 
dies of the creditor, as if they were personal chattels to be se- 
vered from the plantation. In 1797, long after the arguments 
against Internal Legislation had been familiarly urged, not on- 
‘ly with respect to Taxation, but also with respect to the Slave 
questions, another act was passed, excepting negroes from the 
provisions of the former statute ; and this act (37 Geo. III, c. 

122.) was brought into the British Parliament by the West In- 
dian body themselves; they, at Jeast, affected to be its authors, 


as well-wishers to whatever could meliorate the condition of 
the slaves. 
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In 1741, it being found that the penalties of the statute 
6 Geo. I. (the premunire act) against joint stock schemes, could 
not be enforced in the colonies, because that statute refers to 
the courts of Great Britain and Ireland only, ,an act was pass- 
ed, 14 Geo. II, c. 37,extendingthe whole provisions of the for- 
mer touching those speculations, to all the colonies in America 
and the West Indies, and enabling the colonial courts to pro- 
ceed against all persons charged with such offences. This was 
a law made in England, for subjecting to the most severe pe- 
nalties known to our jurisprudence, short of capital punish- 
ment, all persons who, in the plantations, should trattic in cer- 
tain speculations formerly permitted. 

In 1773, atthe very time when the disputes respecting inter- 
nal legislation ran highest between England and the Colonies, 
the stat. 13 Geo. III, c. 14, was passed, to encourage aliens to 
lend money on the security of West India estates. This act 
enables alien creditors, whether friends or enemies, to bring ac- 
tions at law, or to pursue equitable remedies in the courts of 
law and equity within the Islands ; and it enters into a consider- 
able detail of judicial proceedings, for the purpose of facilita- 
ting the relief of the parties in those courts. As ifto mark more 
strongly how completely this was an act of interference on the 
part of the Parliament, with the internal affairs of the Islands— 
how completely this was a local act passed by the Legislature 
of the mother country,—the clause now usually added to local 
acts is found at the end:of it, declaring that it shall be deemed 
and taken to be a public act, and taken notice of judicially, 
without being specially pleaded. 

Now, inall these cases, some of them before, others since the 
American Revolution, it might have been contended by the 
Planters, that the subject-matter of the enactment was Jocaland 
colonial. They might have urged, in each instance, the very 
same reasons which they now bring forward. In some of the 
cases, they had even a’better show of argument—for it could 
hardly be denied that the powers of the local governments ex- 
tended tothe object in view; and there could be no doubt 
of their willingness to exert them. Yet not a complaint was 
heard, nor an effort made to set up the West Indian against the 
British Parliament. No one dreamt of saying the’ rights of 
fraudulent debtors are sacred, and can only be restrained by 
themselves, or their representatives in Assembly. It was re- 
served for the present day to produce the doctrine, that the 
rights of cruel slave-drivers are too high matters to be touched 
by any body not composed of themselves. No one thought of 
bidding Parliament leave to the Islands the passing of laws to 
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regulate their own judicial proceedings: But now, it seems, 
they alone must exercise this function; and not having even 
asked the exclusive performance of it, in cases where there was 
every reason to expect they would bond fide have made the pro- 
visions required, they are to insist upon being intrusted with it, 
where no man can pretend that they are friendly to the abject 
inview. We are not, however, at present, contending for Par- 
liameutary interference, unless where the Colonies have had the 
opportunity given them, and neglected it. The understanding 
which was come to in the debate of 1816, makes it fitting that 
this interposition should be confined to sucha case, as far as 
regards the Registry Act. In all other questions, the Legisla- 
{ure isfully entitled, and is clearly bound, by the duty it owes 
to the people in every part of the empire, to enact whatever 
laws may appear to its wisdom necessary for their protection. 
It may be asked, then, why the exception has been made of 
the Registry Act, which is left to the local authorities in the 
first instance? andit may further be demanded, whether, in all 
other cases, we are for Parliament legislating at once upon the 
first question ?——-we have to observe, that it would have been un-. 
wise, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, to have done 
otherwise. ‘The extraordinary pressure of business which oc- 
cupied the Session 1816, is fresh in the reader’s recollection. 
The nine or tem weeks before Easter were wholly unexampled 
in the history of Parliamentary business, for the importance of 
the matters canvassed, and the constant occurrence of long and 
vehement discussions. The reduction of war-taxes, the peace 
establishment, the negotiations, the agricultural distresses, be- 
side incidental matters, created almost every week, six nights of 
keen debate, from five o’clock till two or three in the morning. 
The consequence of so fatiguing a Session before Easter js, that 
for some time after the recess, no attention can be obt d to 
any but the regular and necessary business of the season; and 
when it was possible to bring on the Registry question, it was 
much too late to carry so important a measure through both 
Houses. Even if there had been time allowed, an accidental oc- 
currence made it unwise to press the bill. A negro revolt or 
riot had broke out in one or two parishes in Barbadoes; and 
the enemies of the bill lost not a moment in raising the outcry, 
that this unfortunate event had originated in the hopes of eman- 
cipation which the Registry debates had given to the negroes. 
The alarm thusexcited could not be allayed until time had been 
given for making inquiries into the fact,and for showing, mere- 
ly by thé cessation of the tumult, the groundlessness of the cla-- 
mour. At this juncture, the West Indians prudently enough 
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urged their readiness to pass Registry acts in the Islands; and 
the Government at home professed the strongest disposition to 
use its influence with the local authorities for this purpose ; so 
that the friends of the bill were willing to see how far those pro- 
fessions of the Government and the Assemblies could be trust- 
ed. Jamaica, early in the ensuing winter, passed a Registry 
act ; and other Colonies showed a disposition to follow this ex- 
ample. Therefore the last Session also has been allowed to pass 
without further interference ; and it only remains to wait till 
the beginning of the next Session in order to see how far Par- 
liamentary proceedings may still be required. 

To the question, whether, in other cases, Parliament should . 
Jegislate without waiting for a failure on the part of the local 
governments,—we answer, that though the right is incontestable, 
standing upon principle, positive statute, and invariable, undis- 
puted practice,* yet it by no means follows, that it would al- 
ways be expedient to take the legislative power out of the hands 
of the Colonies. In many cases, much advantage may be ob- 
tained from the local knowledge of the Assemblies, which no 
one ever undervalued, how absurd soever might be the preten- 
sions, founded upon it, of exclusive right to make laws for 
themselves. But, wherever there is reason to believe that the 
Islands will not pass the laws which justice, anda due regard 
to the prosperity of the community require, or where there is 
ground for suspecting that the laws passed by them are intend- 
edonly to blind the public at home, without being honestly ex- 
ecuted, it becomes the duty of Parliament to interpose its au- 
thority, exactly as it would in controlling any subordinate body 
at home. In all cases, however, the anxiety of tha West Indians 
to carry through the measures proposed, deserves attention,and 
a aprimé facie argument at least for permitting them to 
undeftike the desired reformation. It will frequently be found 
the best way of beginning a salutary change, to moot the sub- 
jectin Parliament, and there show the intention of carrying the 
measures into effect, unless some such plan shall be in the mean 
time adopted by the local authorities. But it will always he 
necessary to watch strictly over the enforcement of the law; 
and where a manifest repugnance to proceed has been exhibi- 
ted in the colonial legislatures, or where evasive measures 
have been adopted, Parliament ought at once to interfere. 

. Thesuccess with which clamours were raised last year respect- 
ing Negro rebellion, and the dangers of teaching the slaves no- 
tions of emancipation, demands a few remarks. It is a strange 
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* See our Number for November, 1815. 
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and rather a humiliating thing, to see how surely every at- 
tempt to spread an alarm is successful, for a certain time at 
least, in this country. Let but a few striking facts be pub- 
lished ; and the comments which accompany them are swallow- 

ed along with the stories. ‘The press, no doubt, is open to 
those who can either deny the statements, or refute the infer- 
ences; but, for a certain time, one side only is listened to by 
the multitude. Ina little while, the truth makes its way by 
means of the free discussion which substantially prevails ; but 
irreparable mischief is often done in the interval. To take a 
few instances.—The whig ministers, in 1807, brought ina billto 
give certain privileges to the Roman Catholics. The boon was 
extremely trivial, compared with the concessions made by the 
Court upon former occasions ; it was indeed as nothing, con- 
trasied with what the tories had done in the most critical periods 
of our history, the end of the American war, and the begin- 
nitig of the French revolution. Yet it suited the purposes of 
party intrigue, to set up a religious outcry ; and the yell was 
raised all over England, that the church was in imminent dan- 
ger from the progress of Popery. That so vile a trick should 
be ultimately successful, was impossible ; the more especially as 
some of those who patronised it underhand, were more willing 
to profit by it than to own it. But many a grave statesman 
avowed his fears, and many an ignorant mob acted upon the 
alarm. A few months, we might even say weeks, were suffi- 
cient to dispel the illusion. In the course of a year or two, ge- 
veral of those who had obtained office because the partial bill of 
1807 was attempted by their adversaries, joined those very men 
in attempting to carry the whole Catholic emancipation; and 
latterly, all the persons who turned out the government on ac- 
count of that bill, themselves brought in and carried through a 
bill with theself-same object. Yet the cry of No Popery, though 
short-lived, served its purpose ; and, we much doubt, if the 
victory gained over it by the good sense of the people in 1807, 
would provea sufficient security against their being again duped, 
for the requisite time, should it be found expedient once more to 
raise the same clamour. In like manner, it was thought con- 
venient to proclaim an insurrection extending over great part of 
England in 1812. Sufficient credence was given to it, to make 
Parliament pass an act hostile to the spirit of the Constitution. 
It was not enforced ; the lapse of a few months not only dis- 
proved the existence of the plots, but made all men forget the 
existence of the story. Last session, a demand much more ur- 
gent for plots arose. The tales were believed as before ; the 


Constitution, particularly een suspended; and already, 
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we will venture to say, the most credulous alarmist has seen 
enough to make him doubt, while doubts have with thousands 
been turned into contemptuous or indignant disbelief. The 
alarm is daily subsiding ; but the faction that raised it has been 
cnabled to gain its object ; and we greatly fear that many who 
are now ashamed, or sorry for their infatuation, would again 
be taken in with a new plot or fresh panic. 

The Barbadoes Insurrection deserves a place among these 
incidents. It hada somewhat better foundation in fact; for 
there had been a riot ; some outrages were committed by the 
slaves ; and a number of lives were lost, almost entirely among 
the negroes. But this occurrence, unhappily not very rare, or 
of any very alarming importance in a slave colony, probably of 
no greater relative magnitude than a meal mob in this country, 
was described as the beginning of a Negro war—a massacre of 
the Whites—a second St. Domingo. It was imputed to notions 
of emancipation received from the language and measures of 
the Abolition party; and,more especially, it was connected with 
the expectation of a Registry act being passed, which the 
slaves, it was boldly asserted, had been taught to believe had 
their liberty for its object. We need not weary our readers 
with exposing the falsehood of these stories. A single fact puts 
them down,—but a fact which could not, from the nature of the 
thing, be known at the time of the discussion. Nothing fur- 
ther was ever heard of this Negro rebellion. Now, had the 
stories propagated respecting it been true, it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that any measures pursued by the Government 
at home should have been able to quell it so entirely ; but, at 
all events, something must have happened during the three or 
four months which elapsed between the insurrection breaking 
out and the arrival in Barbadoes of the Parliamentary Address 
and the Royal Proclamation, to which the West Indians are, 
by the course of their argument, compelled to ascribe the re- 
storation of tranquillity. 

This consideration is indeed suflicient to show the absurdity 
of the alarm raised upon the subject of Negro rebellion. But 
as it is atopic constantly resorted to, and forms the principal 
ingredient in all the arguments urged to deter the British Par- 
liament from interfering in behalf of the slave population, in 
whatever way the interference is proposed, we must stop to 
mentio: another circumstance of a more general nature, and 
perfectly decisive ofthe question respecting the dangers of in- 
surrection. The conduct of the West Indian body themselves, 
not only in the mother country but in the Colonial Assemblies, 
clearly evinces, both that there is no such ground of apprehen- 
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sion, and that they themselves know there is none. From the 
early periods of the Abolition controversy, they have never 
ceased to hold out this argument ; contending, that all attempts, 
directly, or indirectly, to aiter the condition of the slave,—to 
interfere, as it is called, between the master and his property ,— 
would be fatal to the security of West Indian society. They 
have maintained, that it would be impossible for the unlettered 
Negro to understand nice distinctions; that a proposal of abo- 
lition would be confounded with a plan of emancipation ; and 
that the harangues of enthusiasts against the cruelties of their 
treatment, would operate as incentives to resistance. When 
the horrors of the revolutionin St. Domingo first appalled mens’ 
imaginations, those arguments assumed a more imposing shape, 
We were now told that experience proved the dangers of Par- 
liamentary interference ; we were desired to look at the French 
plantations, and see the effects of discussing the rights of sava- 
ges and slaves; and we were bid to take warning, lest mis- 
guided zeal at home, backed by the conflagration in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, should spread devastation over the 
English settlements also. For the moment, those topics had 
their effect, slackened the perseverance of the Abolitionists, 
and probably retarded, by afew years, their finaltriumph. It 
was discovered, however, both then and in more recent times, 
that a great deal of discussion upon the most delicate matters 
relating to their condition, may take place, almost in the hear- 
ing of the poor Negroes, without producing the slightest ten- 
dency towards rebellion against their masters. The calamitous 
events which desolated St. Domingo, for many years operated 
as among the most powerful of the arguments for abolishing the 
Slave trade ; and, if that argument had any weight then, it ought 
to possess the very same now, in promoting every measure 
for meliorating the condition of the slave population, and se- 
curing its allegiance by the best of all bonds, contentment and 
affection. That the West Indians know full well how safely all 
topics relating to the Negroes may be discussed among them, 
is plain, from the speeches both upon the Abolition and upon 
every matter relating to the treatment of slaves, which are de- 
livered in the Colonial Assemblies, and published in the ga- 
zettes; from the resolutions of those Bodies, often vehement 
and even violent, regarding the proceedings of the British Go- 
vernment on questions connected with Slavery, and published, 
without hesitation, in all the Colonial papers; and from their own 
Parliamentary speeches, far exceeding any that proceeded from 
other quarters, in topics which may open the eyes of the Negroes 
to their own strength, and the frail tenure whereby the Whites 
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maintain their West India dominion. To give only one spe- 
cimen :—A most respectable member of the Colonial Body, a 
man eminent in any circle for his talents and information, scru- 
pled not to avow, in the debate of 1816, that the breaking out, 
and the complete success of Negro insurrection were synony- 
mous terms, as far as related to Jamaica; and that he should, 
upon its commencement, ship off his whole disposable proper- 
ty, and all his White dependents, as a duty he owed to his own 
interest and to their safety, considering all delay or resistance 
as only ensuring expense and loss of lives, without the possi- 
bility of preventing the final result. We do not cite this opi- 
nion as at all coinciding with ourown; we hold the contrary 
to beclearly supported by the whole history of the West Indies. 
But the deliberate promulgation of such sentimentsis a most com- 
plete proof that the West Indians do not believe the poor Ne- 
groes are very easily roused to revolt; and the perfect. tran- 
quillity of the slaves in all the sugar colonies, in the midst of 
such incentives to try their strength, is a sufficient justification 
of what to us appeared a somewhat rash disclosure. In plain 
truth. no Parliamentary discussion can add to the conviction 
of their own wrongs which those unfortunate beings have hour- 
ly brought home to their feelings, by arguments far more pow- 
erful than all the eloquence of civilized man. Those whom the 
rhetoric of the cart-whip has not urged on to rebel, may well 
be intrusted with the perusal of Mr. Wilberforce’s speeches, 
and the African Institution’s Reports; and if the knowledge 
that their own colour reigns triumphant almost within sight, has 
not given them a disposition to throw off the White yoke, we 
may, With all safety, adopt measures for mitigating the evils of 
their condition, and gradually restoring them to the rank of 
citizens,—and, with their restoration, securing, by the only 
effectual means, the permanent tranquillity of the Islands. 

Having premised these general remarks, with the view of 
clearing the ground for a more particular consideration of the 
measures fit to be adopted in order to protect the negro popu- 
Jation, we shall now proceed to examine the evidence that 
might be collected from the work before us, in support of the 
positions maintafuied by the Abolitionists, more especially as 
regards the treatment of the slaves, notwithstanding the en- 
forcement of the Abolition Laws, and the large professions of 
the West India Body. This examination will lead us to con- 
sider the proper remedial changes in the Slave Laws. 

The testimony of Dr. Williamson is valuable from his pecu- 
liar opportunities of knowledge, and eminently free from suspi- 
cion when it is given on the side of the negroes. Te resided, 
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ina medical capacity, during fourteen years, upon different plan- 
tations in Jamaica, the colony where the treatment of the slaves 
is justly believed to be the best. His book is a dry journal, at 
least a monthly account of his observations respecting the dis- 
eases Which fell under his treatment or notice, and the facts 
more or less immediately relating to the condition of the per- 
sons nom he attended. His prejudices are all one way ; all 
pointed strongly in favour of the side of the question which 
the West Indians in general espouse; all directed keenly 
against the Abolition party. It is necessary, in order to show 
the value of Dr. Williamson’s evidence, that we begin by giv- 
ing proofs of his being an adverse witness. 

We have only to open his general dissertation upon the con- 
dition of the slaves, or, as he elsewhere terms them, the la- 
bouring classes. After a somewhat reluctant admission that the 
African traflic was abused, although he seems to think it had its 
foundation in the nature of things, 7. e. ‘the unfortunately bar- 
‘barons state of the great: African continent—the more civiliz- 
‘ed and powerful condition of Kuropeans—the want of labour- 
‘ers for the colonies—the encouragement and facilities afforded 
‘by the Africans themselves, on the coasts to which European 
‘ Guineamen resort for cargoes,’—he acknowledges the pro- 
priety of the Abolition, conditionally; and as this condition is a 
curiosity, we must give it—‘ if progressive improvement is 
‘ making to convert the natives of Africa to Christian habits.’ 
We may observe that it is not the language which we here note 
as curious, for in the same tongue the whole book is written ;— 
indeed, the worthy Doctor cannot be said to use any of the 
known dialects of English,as we shall frequently have occasion 
to sce: But we believe this is the first time that a man ever has 
made his approbation of the Abolition Laws depend upon the 
subsequent conduct of the British nation towards the Africans. 
New as the idea is, we admitit to be a plausible corollary from 
a very oldheresy on Dr. Williamson’s side of the question,name- 
ly, the happy state of the negroes inthe West Indies. Inthe 
leaning towards this doctrine he largely partakes. He says, ¢ it 
‘must be admitted that they are more comfortably situated than 
‘they were in their native country.’ But then comes another 
conditional remark,which destroysthe position altogether—and 
we give it isa second curiosity. ‘ /f fortunate enough to be- 
‘ come the property of a humane and dutiful master, their ad- 
‘ vantages fully considered, they would have little reason to 
‘ think ita grievance that they have nominally, become the pro- 
perty ofanother.’ (II. 216.) He then proceeds to illustrate 
the great blessings enjoyed by the slaves, with a mixture of ge- 
neral prepossession in favour of the system, and honest admis- 
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sion ofits vicesas often as he comes to particulars, which is tru- 
ly amusing. This is, indeed, the prevailing feature of the Doc- 
tor’s work ;in which weare constantly called upon to admire his 
honesty at the expense of his judgment; to be amused with his 
naiveté in drawing so many dismal pictures in spite of his preju- 
dices; and to contemplate, as it were, the figure of the good 
man, labouring with all his might in one direction, and Making 
the machine and himself move all the while the other way. 

As soon as the slaves arrive, it seems, they may know that 
they have got into the regions of bliss, the Fortunate Isles, by 
finding themselves ‘ under the protection of our colonial laws; 
‘ which, though imperfect in a few things, embrace all that is 
‘necessary for their personal protection,—for their support, 
‘clothing, and instruction.’ He adds, however, that instances 
have been produced of defects in the system, owing to the ‘ cor- 
‘ rupt habits of some white persons, who find their way to con- 
*trol:’ But he says. ‘itis admirable to perceive with what 
‘ willingness the Legislative Body of Jamaicahas expressed itself 
‘to instruct and improve the condition of the slaves.’ ‘Then 
follows as complete an admission as could be desired, that the 
mortality of negroes in the seasoning was often extreme, and 
was owing to bad treatment ; that is, to being sent immediately 
in numbers to new plantations. He follows with more satisfac- 
tion the slaves who were fortunate enough to be purchased by 
an old and wealthy planter, and who were gradually trained 
until ‘ enabled to act for themselves. The reader is not, per- 
haps, quite so well trained as to expect what follows, and should 
seem to be the first fruits of ‘ acting for themselves.’— ‘They 
‘ progressively fall into the labours and penalties of the gangs 
‘to which they are appointed.’ After going through a num- 
ber of heads in much the same strain, he closes his view of the 
negro condition by this remark—‘ It is not unworthy of con- 
‘ sideration, to. contrast these circumstances with the condition 
‘ of the peasantry of the United Kingdom about January 1817 ; 
‘and to consider maturely, whether the attribute of liberty, 
‘such as it is, complicated with other disadvantages of so de- 
‘ plorable a nature at this and other times, is not dearly pur- 
‘chased!’ II. 233. 

We shall now see in what the happiness of the slave consists. 
And, first, we have some very important general admissions in 
the same dissertation. ‘The medical arrangements in planta- 
tions, generally, are condemned ; but our author says, ‘ it is 
‘ much more satisfactory to the practitioner to attend negroes 
* under sickness in Spanish Town, where their wants and com- 
‘forts in that state are attended to with such feeling and kind- 
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‘ness by their masters and mistresses.’ Now this contrast be- 
tween the treatment of domestic and plantation slaves, is exact- 
ly what all the enemies of the system have deplored. They 
have always inveighed against the West Indian slavery, as spe- 
cifically different from every other, because of the peculiar ill 
treatment incident to the field negroes; that is, to ninety-nine 
in a hundred of the slave population. The Jamaica laws, it is 
well known, provide, that certain precautions shall be taken on 
each estate to secure a proper extent of provision grounds. 
Our author admits, that the ‘ severe penalties’ enacted against 
the contravention of this law, are inoperative; and that all de- 
pends, in each estate, upon the opinion of the overseer. But 
one passage which we shall extract, speaks volumes; it justly 
blames the frequency of flogging; and although the first part 
of it seems to confine the remarks to ‘some properties,’ this 
manifestly relates to the infliction of a number of lashes as a 
punishment ; while the universal application of the whip, as the 
regular instrument,used to keep the gang at work, is distinctly 
admitted in the latter part of the passage. 


‘An abuse at present existing on some properties, is, arming the 
drivers with a power to inflict punishment in the field ; and it may be 
adviseable likewise to deny any such discretionary powers to book- 
keepers. The offences of negroes will more properly come before 
the overseer at shell-blow, when any complaints may be submitted to 
him ; or, if the fault committed is of such magnitude, to confine the 
offender till the overseer is found. When punishment is inflicted by 
flogging, the limits should be extended at no time beyond the num- 
ber of thirty-nine lashes, which the overseer, or other superintend- 
ant, is only empowered to inflict by the letter of the law. It can- 
not, however, be denied, that this limitation is often outdone ; and, 
by repeatedly punishing offenders, the parts become insensible to that 
laceration which tears up the skin, When that barbarous consequence 
is arrived at, its infliction becomes a matter of indifference to the unfor- 
tunate negro ; and new sources of torture must be found out, by which 
the commission of crime may be checked. It can scarcely be ne- 
cessary to add, that such a condition of torpor, in the parts to which 
punishment has been applied, can never be justified on any pretext; 
and I blush to reflect, that white men should be the directors of such dis- 
graceful deeds. 

‘ Opinions have been given, that it would be well altogether to do 
away the possession of a large heavy whip from the driver’s hands ; 
and, whether we consider the frighttul sound which reaches our ears 
every minute, in passing through estates, by the crack of the lash, 
or the power with which drivers are provided to exercise punishment, 
it would be equally desirable that such a weapon of arbitrary and un- 
just authority were taken from them. It is at present customary to 
crack the whip, to turn out fhe gangs at stated hours to the Geld. 
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When a negro seems to be tardy at his work, the driver sounds the lash 
near to him, or lets him feel it, as he thinks proper, on the occasion, 
The necessary signals for turning out, and the application of it in the 
field, might be supplied by means less objectionable ; while an impression 
unfavourably made in the country upon the passenger, who is probably a 
stranger, is borrible indeed,’ IL. 222, 223, 

The fruitful cause of almost all the abuses in the slave system, 
has always been traced to the non-residence of proprietors, and 
the powers confided to, overseers, whose interest is not imme- 
diately concerned in the kind treatment of the negroes. Dr. 
Williamson confesses, that the crucl punishments which he so 
humanely reprobates, are owing to this circumstance. 

* That estimation which every British subject feels for his inkerent 
privileges, should cherish corresponding sentiments of sympathy for 
our fellow-creatures in a slate of greater degeneracy, It would be 
more consistent with every principle of character we should be am- 
bitious to retain as Britons, to learn, that universal sympathy and 
kindness were observed by us towards that unlucky race of people; 
but it is due to truth, and to those expectations which constitute in a 
great degree the objects of this work, to declare, that amendment 
is in some instances loudly called for. ‘That, by proprietors and at- 
torneys, it is necessary to say too much is placed in the overseer’s 
hands, I know that, in general, their own dispositions to prevent 
improper punishments are sincere ; but, as it is wise, in the army, to 
conduct punishments as they are done, it is still more necessary not to 
arm an overseer with powers, which it would be unwise to place in 
the hands of an officer commanding a regiment in his Majesty’s army.’ 
(II. 219.) 

Among the ‘ Observations on Europeans who go out to the 
* West Indies,’ we meet with many illustrations of the same 
position. Our author openly laments the ‘habits of debase- 
‘ment’ into which the book-keepers (the inferior overseers) 
generally fall, by forming connexions with the female slaves; 
and he ascribes the bad character for humanity which the West 
Indians have acquired, to the number of ‘ uninformed indivi- 
‘duals who arrive at an extent of authority for which they are 
‘inadequate.’ A serious charge of mismanagement in a most 
important particular, the medical care of the negroes, occurs, 
among reflections sufficiently indicative of Dr. Williamson’s 
accustomed partiality to the planters. So convinced is he of 
the necessity for having better practitioners than are usually in- 
trusted with the care of the slaves, that he warmly recommends 
the formation of a medical staff by public authority, to super- 
intend the plantations by districts, and be answerable to their 
superiors for the due administration of medical assistance to the 
sick negroes. He then anticipates a serious opposition to this 
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plan from the proprietors, and their representatives, with whose 
patronage it would interfere; but he says there would be no 
difficulty in proving, ‘ that this patronage, vested in the dis- 
‘cretionary will of representatives and proprietors, sometimes 
‘ operates more seriously against competent attendance on sick 
‘negroes, than most other circumstances connected with the 
‘present system of medical arrangement.’ ‘Afid if (he adds) 
‘the object should be, to render every other view subservient 
‘to radical amendment, to subject the Island practitioners to 
‘limited practice, (4000 negroes each in the lowland, and 
*2000 in the mountain districts), and to certain districts, there 
‘would be little difficulty in placing that patronage where it 
‘could be most wisely rendered effective.’ I.191. We are 
unwilling to interrupt these proofs, by any remarks upon their 
import in the argument ; but we entreat of the reader to reflect, 
that he has here the testimony of a champion of the system, an 
avowed and zealous enemy of Parliamentary interference,* an 
eager and lavish eulogist of the Planters, to prove that the high- 
est calls of duty and interest combined, are insufficient to secure 
a due attention to the preservation of the live stock, if we must 
still so speak, upon their estates. It is remarkable, too, that 
nearly half acentury ago Mr. Long, in his well known History 
of Jamaica, earnestly urged a more active interposition of the 
public authority, to prevent abuses and neglects of the same 
kind ;—so little has the lapse of time, aided by the Abolition 
law, contributed to correct this important defect. 

The author’s remarks upon the increase or decrease of the 
Negro population, in consequence of the treatment of pregnant 
women and their infant offspring, all point the same way. He 
offers many sensible as well as humane suggestions ; but every 
page of the discourse proves, that the interruption of a fresh 
supply by the Abolition of the Trade, has not yet produced the 
effect of turning men’s attention to the breeding system. ‘The 
‘ Abolition,’ he says, * has occasioned the deficiency of labour- 
‘ers, which, it is to be lamented, has been so apparent for 
‘some years ; and unless such measures as are within the power 
‘of our colonists are put in action, the prospect is very bad,’ 
He then states the necessary precautions: many of them so 
extremely obvious, that nothing but the inveterate habits of ne- 
glect engendered by the buying system, could have caused them 


* He loudly inveighs against the Registry fct, as the parent of 
every mischief ; enumerating actual rebellion in Barbadoes, and prepara- 
tion for it in Jamaica, as among its effects. 

‘¥OL. XXVIII. NO. 56. 46 
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to be overlooked. He concludes the discussion by remarking, 
that ‘ the desirable object which he has in view, and considers 
‘practicable, isan annual increase of Negrocs, instead of, as 
‘ we have seen lately, an annual decrease.’ 

faving taken notice of the admissions to be found in the 
general dissertations subjoined to the work, we are now to se- 
lect some of thegfacts stated in the details, of which the book in 
a good measure consists. The first volume, and a part of the 
second, is occupied with the monthly journal of occurrences 
kept by Dr. Williamson during his fourteen years’ residence. 
Among the observations, by far the greatest part are, as might 
be expected, medical. And we find, perpetually recurring, il- 
Justrations of the general remarks upon Negro treatment, which 
we have already extracted. He began his practice in October ; 
and, in the entry for November, we find him satisfied already, 
that the medical accommodations, and the treatment generally 
of field Negroes, was very defective. He complains that the 
plantation-doctor has not the weight he ought to have in regu- 
lating these matters, and that acute diseases alone are attended 
to—those, to wit, where the overseer may be alarmed at the 
prospect of speedy death—while little regard is paid to chronic 
diseases; though, as he properly remarks, ‘if the medical 
* practitioner should meet with support from the attorney, the 
‘ proprietor’s interest, and the cause of humanity, would be 
‘successfully promoted.’ (I. 55.) He adds, that ‘if the prac- 
‘ titioner were earnestly disposed to insist on his prescriptions 
‘and. other instructions being obeyed, he would find his. best 
‘efforts ineffectual ;) and he recommends him rather to ‘ en- 
‘deavour to promote his object (that is, the proper care of the 
‘sick negroes), by cultivating friendship with the overseer.’ 
(ibid.) Again, a few months after, we find him lamenting, 
that the liberal dispositions of the proprietors should be so of- 
ten rendered unavailing by the overseers; and how unavailing 
it isto give the best prescriptions for the removal of chronic 
diseases, ‘and restoring additional healthy labourers to their 
‘ employers, while these are completely frustrated by the negli- 
‘gence of overseers.’ (I. 65.) What is this but saying, that 
the overseer, careless of the real interest of his employer, 
which coincides exactly with the duties of humanity, feels no 
anxiety to have diseases removed, which work the Negroes’ 
destruction by a slow process,—and prefers having the sickly 
slave crawl about, and do some work, to waiting a few weeks 
for the full recovery of his health? Accordingly this Journal 
frequently mentions particular cases, where Dr. Williamson 
gave directions, which were no sooner given than disregarded. 
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For example, he ordered a course of medicine which would 
have required some time, to eradicate an obstinate disease in the 
bones, attended with ulcers. As soon as its worst apparent 
symptoms were removed, the patient ‘was directed, without 
‘consulting the medical ‘attendant, to goto work.’ (I. 95.) 
Again, we find a patient die, (p. 117,) in the author’s opinion, 
for want of attention being paid to his prescriptions. At p, 
156, we have the instance of a proprietor humanely giving or- 
ders for erecting hot and cold baths in his hospital, according 
to the plan approved by the physician ; but the overseer did 
not obey the directions. Again, at p. 185, we find the case of 
anegro, who was going on well under the author’s treatment, 
when the overseer turned him out to work; ‘and though,’ 
adds Dr. Williamson, ‘he might have laboured for a while, 
‘most probably he became a victim to incurable disease.” We 
extract the following passage, of the like import. 

‘It is painful to me, from a regard to truth, which these memoirs 
must preserve, to remark that, on a property, a valuable negro was 
prevented, by the commands of an overseer, from availing himself of 
medical prescriptions while labouring under a pulmonic complaint,— 
My opinion was given to the overseer with a prescription. Several 
weeks after, the negro met me; an increased illness was expressed by 
his general appearance ; and he declared that he had neither received 
medicine nor indulgence as I had directed. ‘The consequences were in 
a short time fatal to a decent negro, whose overseer could not deny him 
to have been a dutiful servant, and respectable in his station. 

‘On a property, a woman, on a trivial offence, was confined to 
the stocks in a cold room night and day, and her life endangered by 
neglect. 

‘A pregnant woman was confined to the stocks for misconduct ; 
and only liberated a few days before her delivery. Her health had 
suflered severely ; and, after bringing a child, she discovered symp- 
toms of puerperal fever, which terminated her existence in a few days.’ 
1. 191, 

In the case of a negress affected with consumption and spit- 
ting of blood, our author found that she was kept at work, and 
proposed to undertake her cure by means of digitalis ; but, says 
he, rather expressively, ‘the overseer wanted labour, and in 
‘these circumstances we must not attempt to thwart the over- 
‘ seer’s efforts.’ (I. 249.) In the cases now recited, the fault has 
been on the part of the overseer. We have a few instances, 
however, in which the owner isto blame. Thus, in vol. I. 273, 
there is the case of anegress given at length, who had been ex- 
ceedingly neglected by her master during pregnancy, because 
she was a rickety, unhealthy slave. After being reduced to a 
miserable state, the details of which we sparé the reader, she was 
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delivered of a dead child, and had aslow recovery. Dr. W, 
adds this remark—‘ The above case affords an example how 
‘necessary it is to have legislative interposition to secure due 
‘attendance to negroes. ‘That poor woman was conceived to 
‘be undeserving of the expense of medical aid; and though, on 
‘her being taken ill, a visit was required, the subsequent at- 
* tendance was given contrary tothe desire of her owner.’ I. 274, 

We have shown our author’s opinion respecting the medical 
treatment of the slaves, and we have mentioned some of the in- 
stances by which he illustrates it. In other passages he complains 
of the scanty and reluctant payment of such medical men as 
they have; he is so impressed with the notion of the insufh- 
ciency of their qualifications, that he can see no remedy for so 
crying an evil, but the direct interference of Government, and 
the establishment of military discipline. Sometimes he com- 
plains of the want of regular hospitals (or hot-houses, as they 
are barbarously termed, Vol. I. p. 83;) always of their bad 
management (ib. 329): And the disregard of medical authority 
by the acting managers, except in cases of imminent danger, 
isthe constant burden of his complaint. 

Dr. Williamson is a sworn enemy to the zealots, as he terms 
them, who oppose the West India system; he is the champion 
of the Planters, and extenuates every fault as far as he honestly 
ean. Turn we now to Mr. Bryan E dw ards,himself aplanter, and 
we shall obtain a new and striking proof how little the evidence 
of persons under the influence either of a direct interest, or an 
esprit de corps, isto be trusted. ‘ The circumstances (Book IV. 
¢ Chap. 5.) wherein the slaves in the West Indies seem mostly 
« indebted to their owners’ liberality, are, I think, those of me- 
« dical attendance and accommodation when sick. Every plan- 
«tation that I am acquainted with, is under the daily or weekly 
‘inspection of a practitioner in physic and surgery, who very 
¢ frequently resides on the spot; and the planters, being in ge- 
«neral men of education themselves, are not easily reconciled, 
¢in so' important a matter, with such illiterate pretenders in 
¢medicine as are very often found in the country parts of Eng- 
¢ land, to the disgrace of the profession. Young men of skill 
¢and science are therefore sought for, and encouraged ; and as 
¢ but few single plantations canafford a very liberal allow ance, 
s they are permitted to extend their practice in the neighbour- 
«hood. For the better accommodation of invalids and women 
¢in child-birth, every plantation is provided with a sickhouse, 
+ or hospital, divided inta different apartments, and over which 
sone or more aged women preside asnurses. The proprietor 
«commonly suppliés blankets, flour, rice, sugar, and oatmeal ; 

these things 1 have knawn denied; and some gentlemen af- 
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‘ford, besides fresh beef and mutton, more costly articles, such 
‘as spices, sago, and wine. On the whole, notwithstanding 
‘some defects, let allowance be made for climate and soil, and 
‘it may be asserted, with truth and modesty, that if the situa- 
‘tion of the slavesin the British West Indies were in all cases 
‘ona evel with their circumstances in regard to food, lodging, 
‘and medical assistance, they might be deemed objects of envy 
‘to half the peasantry of Europe.’ (Vol. II. p. 166.) The 
reader may observe, that, contrary to the usual practice ofthese 
guides, ‘ truth and modesty’ lead the Planter and the Doctor to 
the same result, by roads so widely different, that one feels it 
impossible to agcompany cither ; for the Doctor makes that 
essential particular of medical treatment an exception, upon 
which the Planter founds his chief claim to credit. 

The Journal abounds in remarks upon the importance of hu- 
mane treatment, to the health, and indeed the life of the slaves, 
as wellastotheir quiet behaviour. After telling some instances of 
the good conduct of the negroes on a plantation where they were 
well treated, our author takes occasion to observe that negroes 
‘ under good management are a contented set of people, look- 
‘ing up to their superiors for protection, and appealing to them 
‘as their best friends. It is a violation of truth to assert, that 
‘ relative sense of duty does not exist between a worthy master 
‘and a worthy negro. I know of few ties more binding.’ 1. 200. 
in another place, he says, ‘It must be admitted, that the man- 
* agement of negroes greatly depends on the steadiness, judg- 
‘ment, and humanity of overseers. White men, distinguish- 
‘ ed for these properties, will generally have thriving negroes,’ 
1.93. But strong proofs are also to be found, that bad treat- 
ment is very prevalent ; and, how unwillingly soever Dr. Wil- 
liamson is to tell it, he betrays this secret of the prison house, 
perhaps unsuspectingly. The accounts which occur so often of 
the Stomach-evil, sometimes called Dirt-eating,and by the French 
planters termed Mal-d’estomac, are, we think, decisive of this 
point. We take it to be quite clear that this malady originates 
in an affection ofthe mind. It is characterized by loss of co- 
lour—bloatedand puffed appearance of the skin—sickness, ema- 
ciation and loss of appetite, or depraved appetite, leading the 
patient to swallow sand, dirt, &c.; and, above all, difficulty of 
breathing—inability to walk up hill—palpitation of the heart 
and violent action of the great arteries, especially the aorta, ca- 
rotids or subclavian. As the disease is sometimes cured, it is 
plain that, in some causes at least, there is no organic affection 
of the heart or arterial system. But we have very little doubt 
that in many cases there is; and the high authority of M. Cor- 
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visart may be cited to prove that there is no more fruitful cause 
of maladies of the heart than violent affections of the mind—pay- 
ticularly grief, irritation, and long cherished melancholy. We 
may add a curious fact, as showing that persons of a melan- 
cholic and irritable temperament are subject to the disease, 
whether organic or not, which we have now described, that 
Rousseau has in his confessions given an account of his being 
attacked in a manner which leaves no doubt of his having suk 
fered under this stomach-evil, of which he never altogether re. 
covered. At firstit was believed to be a polypus ; but it after. 
wards, by its duration, without growing worse, showed itself to 
bethat peculiar malady, first, we believe, described by Dr. Bail 
lie in the Medical Transactions, and which all the accounts of 
the West Indian diseases show to be a slighter species of the 
stomach-evil. ‘The following passages, while they illustrate 
this matter, serve to show, that in the negroes it arises from 
wretchedness of mind. W e take them almost at random from 
the many instances of the kind in the work before us. 


‘A melancholy instance that month presented itself, of the fatality 
resulting from packed negro gangs, or those formed from Marshall's 
sales, and collected in small numbers from different places. 1 do not 
mean to blame the proprietor; for never could a master haye render- 
ed the duties of humanity more amply than he did,--yet a depres 
sion of mind accompanied by mal d’estomac, spread among them.— 
Though wine, nourishinent of every description, and kind attentions, 
were given, they candidly confessed that death was their wish, and nat 
to survive their companions. 

‘ Negroes anticipate that they will, upon death removing them 
from that country, be restored to their native land, and enjoy their 
friends’ society in a future state. The ill-disposed to their masters 
will sometimes be guilty of suicide; or, by a resolute determination, 
resort to dirt-eating, and thus produce disease, and at length death. 
It is often necessary to check that spirit; and, as negroes imagine 
that if decapitation be inflicted after death, the transition to their na- 
tive country cannot follow, a Lumane principle leads the proprietor 
to have the head of such a negro placed in some prominent situation ; 
and such has been found a salutary mode of deterring the rest from 
conduct so destructive.’ I, 92, 93. 

‘The Angola negroes are more commonly subject to the mal d’es- 
fomac than other African nations. The Mungolas are of still more 
tender constitutions, and can less brook the reverses inseparable from 
removal to a foreign country; but the latter were very seldom im- 
ported. 

* Angolas do not seem to possess that strength of mind or body 
which Eboes and Coromantees do; yet they become good domestics 
and mechanics; and it would be better for the united purposes of 
humanity and interest, to place them in one or other of these circum: 
stances. 
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‘The Eboe negroes, when brought young, became industrious, ex- 
cellent labourers ; and very soon commenced a traflic, by which they ac- 
cumulated property ; but if at an age exceeding twenty or twenty-two, 
they bave been found excessively sulky and untractable to the most kind 
indulgent treatment. ‘They often terminated the scene by suicide ; an 
instance of which occurred that month.” 1. 177. 

‘ My observations on the mal d’estomac had been extended in particu- 
Jar to Mr. F.’s Mountain, and to Seven Mile Walk. ‘The remedies ad- 
vised in the former month, assisted by good diet, humane and kind man- 
ners, had been in several cases efficacious.’ 1, 182. 

‘It has been observed, that, on estates where the establishments 
of negroes are extremely comfortable, this disease is seldom if ever 
discovered. On a property of that description, we have rather to 
fear the lurking and concealed practices of Obi, the superstitiously 
depressing consequences of threats from a negro of weight and in- 
fluence on-the estate, against a negro not aware of the futility of suck 
pretensions. 

‘Though the cause of mal d'’estomac may be often traced to sour- 
ces which enable us to arrest its progress, we have found that, on 
mountain settlements, where negroes are much exposed to cold and 
wet, they sometimes begin to appear uncomfortable ; a tempera- 
ture foreign to that which contributes cither to health or their enjoy- 
ments, without any hopes of a change, affects them with depression 
of spirits, languor, and listlessness, disposition to extreme indolence, 
from which there is scarcely a possibility of rousing them to exertion ; 
laborious breathing, inability to ascend a hill, any attempts to do so 
accompanied by evidently increased palpitation of the heart, and, in 
more advanced progress of the disorder, under the cartilago ensi- 
formis, or pit of the stomach, throbbing of the aorta descendens. 
When the patients are oppressed by that condition, appetite declines, 
a puffed appearance takes place over the body, particularly in the face ; 
the eyes are partially obscured, from effusion in the cellular substance : 
When an attempt to stand up or walk is made, they are obliged to lie 
down, from giddiness and weakness ; increasing debility makes rapid 
progress, until this distressing affection terminates most commonly in 
death.’ Il, 262—3. 

‘It is therefore obvious, that in a disease more destrustive and 
lamentable than any other to which negroes are liable, we have it in 
our power, on many occasions, to act materially towards the removal of 
it, by averting that state of mind which so powerfully tends to produce 
it.” II, 266. 

‘There is, however, an opinion, deeply convincing in my mind, 
that the minuter attentions which will be practised hereafter in the 
West Indies, on account of the abolition of the Africam slave trade, 
must Jead to the observance of every thing directly or indirectly 
tending to the preservation and increase of negro lation ; and, 
as the fie! is wide for improvement, we will cherish the hope, that 
sich a disease as mal d’estomac, stomach-evil, os dirt-eating, from 
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mental affections, and other causes within the control of managers to 
prevent, may yet have no existence in the list of maladies to which ne- 
gtoes are at present liable.’ II, 269, 270. 


The effects of the Obisorcery have been glanced at in one of 
these passages. Another extract will illustrate its influence, and 
confirm the position, that there is almost always, if not in 
every case, an intimate connexion between the stomach-evil 
and mental suffering. .After describing some cases of the 
complaint, our author goes on to say, 


‘These cases were much aggravated on account of Obi impres- 
sions which had unluckily laid bold of their minds. . A particular 
terror against returning to the mountain, where these superstitious 
apprehensions were formed, seemed to gain possession of their minds. 
It is absurd to reason with most negroes on a subject of that kind ; 
and very often, on grounds we cannot fathom, they will not discover 
the individuals they have an Obi dread of. On that occasion, Mr. 
-——-—, though a worthy and humane man, was so unlucky as to lose 
many negroes on his mountain plantation, from whence these two 
negroes had come. The deaths of shipmates and companions de- 
pressed their minds; disease was formed of that peculiarly destruc- 
tive kind. Change of scene, good diet, and occupations fitted to 
improving strength, would have given a very probable chance of re- ° 
covery; but they viewed with horror a return to that place from 
whence all their miseries proceeded. As both got better while in 
Spanish Town, it was recommended strongly to Mr. to let 
Mary remain there, at hire, to see how Bacchus would get on after he 
returned to the mountain ; but it is believed that, owing to his circum- 
stances, it could not be done. Both relapsed, in a few weeks after they 
were sent home, into their former complaints ; and the event could not 
be doubted. 1. 359, 360. 


Another instance of the sensibility of negroes to the terrors 
of this witchcraft may interest the reader. After describing a 
enre effected ina paralytic case, he says, 


* About that time, Agnes was sitting alongside of the negro doc- 
tress in the hospital, amusing herself cheerfully, and exulting in the 
advances she was making to recovery. In that state she was in the 
evening. On the following morning, she was accosted by an oldish 
negro, named Dick, belonging to the estate, who had established his 
name as a great Obi man. Agnes, not long before, had declined his 
amorous addresses ; on which occasion threats were made by Dick ; 
and she was so much impressed by apprehension from these. circum- 
stances, that, on bis addressing her, she fainted, and could not be again 
fully restored to her senses, In course of that evening, she passed 
feces insensibly, and used Dick’s name often with horror. In a few days 
she sunk. 

‘A general outcry by the negroes succeeded her death against 
Dick; and such was their violence, that the overseer found it neces- 
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sary to yiekl to an inquiry. A party proceeded to his house, to 
search for Obi implements, which Dick and the overseer accompani- 
ed. The floor of his house was dug ; a small coffin was removed from 
it, which he said he had placed there to the memory of a friend. This 
the negroes denied ;- and pronounced it to be one of the instruments of 
his Obi practices. 

‘It is incalculable what mischief is done by such designing crafty 
people as Dick, when they establish a superstitious impression on the 
minds of negroes, that they possess powers beyond human. Such 
persons gratify revenge against their own colour in a destructive 
manner ; and, when bent on ruin to their masters, that malignant ‘dis- 
position is gratified by also destroying the negroes his property. Mineral 
poison has been sometimes artfully procured ; and it is believed that there 
are vegetable poisons which are less likely to lead to a discovery. The 
agency of neither is often required ; for the effect of a threat from an 
Obi man or woman is sufficient to lead to mental disease, despondency 
and death, 

‘ The evidence against Dick was undoubted ; and the negroes regard- 
ed his stay on the estate with horror. The whole was submitted to the 
proprietor ; and he was transported to some of the Spanish possessions.’, 
I, 114—116. 

We certainly do not strain these facts when we infer from 
them, that the structure of the negro’s mind is such as to ren- 
der him peculiarly susceptible of grief and irritation ; and that 
the merciless system of the Slave trade, and the Cart-whip, 
could not have been inflicted upon a race of human beings, 
less calculated by their nature to struggle against its incalcu- 
lable horrors. 

The last head to which the testimony contained in Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s volumes may be referred, isthe Religious Instruction 
of the slaves. Upon this, as upon every other branch of the 
subject, he is a witness unquestionable, because reluctant. Not, 
indeed, that he carries his partialities so far as to attempt any 
general praise of the religious or moral character of the white 
population in the West Indies. He is forced explicitly to admit 
the whole truth as to that point, and only expresses his regret 
repeatedly at the fact being so,—and his opinion of the evils 
which arise from such a character, especially as it affects the 
treatment of the slaves: But he adopts all, or nearly all the in- 
discriminate abuse of the missionaries (excepting always the 
Moravians), which the planters have heaped upon those pious 
and useful men ;—inserts a long quotation from one of the 
West Indian pamphlets upon the subject—and commends the 
proceedings in Jamaica, by which, he says, ‘the Legislature 
‘so treated them as to secure the departure of many of them 
‘from the Island. (II. 365.) Yet he bears witness to the truth 
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on this important branch of the subject, so powerfully, that one 
can hardly believe the same hand could have written the dif- 
ferent passages of the book. 

As to the usefulness of Christianity among the Negroes, ina 
merely temporal view, there never have been two opinions. 
Bryan Edwards has borne testimony to its increasing the value 
of a slave in the market; and he has amply commended the 
zeal and success of the Moravians in converting the Antigua 
negroes. Our author adds many confirmations of this posi- 
tion, and, among other important particulars, he mentions the 
security against the morbid dread of the Obi sorcery, which 
conversion never fails to give these poor creatures. But the 
question is, in what way those blessings can be propagated 
among them? From the unqualified praise bestowed upon the 
Moravians, it might seem that the author expects their labours 
to complete the task so laudably begun. But it is clear, indeed 
he by implication admits, that they cannot, and that the work 
is too great for their numbers and resources. What progress 
has been in fact made? In Jamaica, from the year 1754 to 
1804, a period of half a century, in a negro population of 
300,000, only 938, including many free people of colour, had 
been baptized; ‘ so great,’ says Dr. Williamson, ‘ was the jea- 
lousy entertained of every description of Missionaries.’ 

In truth, the question is not, whether the Methodist Mission- 
aries are as perfectas might be wished; whether their zeal never 
outsteps their knowledge; whether a more pure and sound chan- 
nel might not befanciedthrough which to convey the doctrinesof 
religionto theNegroes.The question,and the only practical one, 
is whether it be desirableto have them converted and taught ? for 
if the Methodists are not suffered to be the teachers, no other in- 
structors will undertake the work. It is a task only to be per- 
formed by that ‘ 6urning zeal’ which Dr. Williamson, in the lan- 
guage of his party, ridicules so unceasingly ; and if we are to 
wait until some regular, philosophic divine, some Butler, or Pa- 
ley, shall resort to the plantations, make himself the familiar 
associate of these poor savages at their hours of relaxation, and, 
by this intercourse, finda way through which his preachings can 
reach their understandings, and his example touch their hearts, 
wemay wait until all the generations, both of Black and White 
heathens have passed away from the Western world. Our au- 
thor has shown, in several places, that he was fully aware of 
this truth. He suggests to the Legislature of Jamaica, the pro- 
ptiety of ‘assisting the Established Clergy to accomplish that 
‘which, if thus assisted,’ (how assisted?) ‘should be done’ 
(does he mean would, or ought to be done ?) * by them, namely; 
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‘the conversion of the negroes and others.’ But he adds, with 
his accustomed naivelé—‘ It is however unfortunate, that the 
‘clergy of the Established Church are not always possessed of 
‘the necessary enthusiasm and zeal, where there is such a wide 
‘field for their successful labours; and, therefore, if the enact- 
‘ment of laws could enforce certain rules to govern their 
‘operations in the discharge of religious instruction, I see no 
‘reason why these men should sit down in the enjoyment of 
‘full livings, without doing their duty.’ II, 366. 
Unfortunately, this is like our author’s other ifs. What law 
could have the effects required? Dr. Williamson is aware of 
the means by which the conversion must be wrought; for he 
describes the design of some Moravians to sell themselves as 
slaves, in order the better to have that constant intercourse by 
which alone the work canbe carriedon. Yet hetalks of church- 
es, in which the rector was willing to perform duty to as many 
as chose to come, be they of what colour they might; and is 
quite satisfied with the parson of his parish, who every Sunday 
preached to all colours ‘a very good discourse.’ He adds— 
‘ The people of colour behaved themselves with the greatest pro- 
‘ priety, and went through the forms of service allotted to them ; 
‘ but the Whites present conducted themselves with great inde- 
‘cency. The People of Colour stared at them with surprise 
‘ but continued their devout manner. Such should have serve 
‘as the strongest and most severe cbastisement which could 
‘be inflicted ; and, if these people had not felt a persuasion of 
‘the true and serious nature of the service they were engaged 
‘in, they might have been turned from the good path in which 
‘they were treading, to the same line of licentiousness as those 
‘who ought to have set them a good example.’ (I, 329, 330.) 
In other passages, as p. 328--331, he extends this censure to the 
White inhabitants of Jamaica generally, and remarks how hurt- 
ful such examples are in their effects upon the Negroes. After 
observing what a field for religious enterprise the Negro po- 
pulation of Jamaica affords, he asks, with much simplicity— 
‘ And why should not a a be raised for Jamaica, with 
‘three or four thousand pounds per annum ?’ We suspect this 
hint is a good deal more likely to be taken, than one which im- 
mediately follows,—though its adoption is not quite so sure of 
improving the faith of the slaves. ‘ It would be praiseworthy’ 
(says he) ‘in an overseer, or some of his book-keepers, to ca- 
‘techise negroes on Sunday evenings.’ One would almost 
think the Doctor’s Presbyterian notions had made him confound 
the overseer and the bishop. Certainly any thing so wild asthe 
idea of converting the slaves by the Sunday exercises of their 
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task-masters—men who lay down the rod to take up the book 
~-never entered into the minds of those poor missionaries, of 
whose ‘ burning zeal’ and ‘ phrenetic understandings,’. the au- 
thor discourses so largely. 

Enough has perhaps been said, to show some of the reasons 
which impede the progress of religious instructioninthe Islands. 
Tt is in vain to allege, that Jamaica, the chief wrong-doer, has 
heen actuated solely by a regard for the public tranquillity, 
and a dread of the influence or indiscretion of the Methodist 
missionaries. The plain facts of the case destroy all such pre- 
tences at once. The number of converts in the colonies where 
the Moravians have laboured, proves, that had they been suf- 
fered to teach in Jamaica, their success would have been in 
some proportion, though not certainly in an exact proportion, 
to the greater number of the negroes. They could not have 
sufficed for the whole of the labour ; but they would have con- 
verted at least as many as they did in Antigua,—where there 
were, in 1805, nearly 12,000 of the Brethren’s congregation, 
of whom the greater part were slaves—while in Jamaica there 
were not one thousand baptized negroes. Besides, the Me- 
thodists have about 2400 members among the coloured popula- 
tion of Antigua—in Jamaica not 900; plainly showing, that 
the discouragement of all sects is equal in the latter settlement ; 
and that, where the Moravians, whom some of the Jamaica 
writers praise, succeed or fail, there also the other missionaries, . 
peculiarly the objects of abuse in Jamaica, succeed or fail also. 
It is scarcely possible to read the accounts given in this, and 
other works of a similar nature, and have a doubt that the dis- 
couragement of the Missionary teachers is owing to the state of 
manners, morals. and religion, among the Whites, particularly 
the representatives of non-resident proprietors, and in part also 
to party or political prejudices. Dr. Williamson has, by incor- 
porating alarge portion of Dr. Brown’s valuable work on Mis- 
sions, in the volumes now before us, given many of his state- 
ments the sanction of his own authority. And we shall close 
our remarks upon this head, with a passage from that extract, 
containing such a picture of a persecuting spirit, at once cuba 
ning and cruel,and also such a view of Colonial legislation, and 
its resources, as may well damp our hopes of any improvement 
in the condition of the slave population proceeding from that 
quarter,and lessen the little confidence we formerly had reposed 
in the good faith of the local parliaments. After stating several 
cases of fine and impriscnment for preaching and praying, in- 
flicted under the authority of a Colonial act, passed against Mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Brown mentions the disallowance of the act by 
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the King in Council, and the contrivance of the Assembly: of 
Jamaica, by which they smuggled a bill through the Privy 
Council, which, in effect, revived the disallowed and persecut- 
ing act within the precincts of Kingston. He then proceeds 
to recite a most notable anecdote of Island legislation. 


‘ This cruel law was necessarily confined to the town and parish of 
Kingston ; but, in the month of November following, the Assembly of 
the island, under the pretence of exciting the proprietors of negroes to 
instruct them in the principles of religion, passed an act ordaining that 
the instruction of slaves should be confined to the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church ; that no missionaries should be allowed to teach them, or 
to receive them into their houses or assemblies, under the penalty of 201. 
for every slave proved to bave been present; and, if the offender re- 
fused payryent, he should be committed to the county gaol until the fine 
was discharged. 

‘The Assembly knowing that such a measure would be disap- 
proved by his Majesty, resorted to the trick of engrafting it upon an 
act to continue the general system of the Slave laws, which had been 
consolidated into a temporary act that was then abvut to expire. 
Their agent was of course instructed to represent, that if the act of 
continuation was disallowed, Jamaica would be left destitute of Slave 
laws ; a circumstance which would not fail to endanger the peace and 
salety of the island. But the Board of Trade found a way to frus- 
trate this shameful article, by advising his Majesty to disallow both 
the act in question, and the act of repeal, which had never express- 
ly received the royal sanction, though it had been several years in 
turce. The general Slave laws, therefore, were by this means still 
established, and only the persecuting clauses of this new bill disan- 
nulled. 

* But as the legislature of Jamaica, by the stratagem of delaying 
to transmit the act for the royal sanction, while it had its operation 
in the island under that of the governor, had, for more than a year, 
suspended the meetings of the negroes for public worship, his Ma- 
jesty, to prevent the repetition of such shameful proceedings in that 
or any other of the islands, issued a general order, in May, 1809, to 
the governors in the West Indies, commanding them, that they 
should, on no pretence whatever, give their assent to any law rela- 
tive to religion, until they had first transmitted a draught of the bill 
to England, and had received his Majesty’s approbation to it, unless, 
in the body of the act, there was a clause inserted, suspending its 
operation until the pleasure of his Majesty should be known respect- 
ing it. 

S Rameged at this new disappointment, the Assembly of Jamaica 
came to various resolutions on the state of the island, in which the 
declared, that the probibition of passing laws on the subject of reli- 
gion was a violent infringement of the constitution of the colony ; 
that, until it was withdrawn, it was the duty of the House to exer- 
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cise their privilege of withholding supplies ; and that, after a certain 
period, until this grievance was redressed, no money should be granted 
or raised within the island for the support of the military establishment. 
In consequence of these violent proceedings, the Duke of Manchester, the 
governor, immediately dissolved the Assembly. 

* Not «discouraged by these strong measures, the Assembly, in 
1810, passed a new act on the subject of religion; and introduced 
into it such regulations relative to the licensing of preachers, and 
places of worship, as plainly showed it was their design to prevent 
the instruction of the negroes by those who alone were willing to 
teach them. This law, indeed, was to continue in force only <a 
the year 1811; but this very circumstance, which might seem trivial, 
displayed the artfulness of the Assembly, being no doubt intended to 
elude his Majesty’s disallowance of the bill; and by the time that could 
be notified, the law would have expired, and perhaps a new act passed. 
How the governor, in direct contradiction to an express command from 
his Majesty, should have given his assent to such a bill, is not easy to 
explain. 

* The Methodists were the persons chiefly aimed at by the legisla- 
ture of Jamaica, in all the laws which they passed on the subject of 
religion ; and it is obvious, that their progress could scarcely ial to 
be impeded by such frequent acts of hostility. Many of their mem- 
bers, as might naturally be expected, drew back, while others were 
prevented by their masters from attending divine worship.’ 1. 344— 
347. 

When to all the facts which have been now stated, respect- 
ing the treatment of the Slaves, and the conduct of the resident 
Whites, both individually and in their corporate capacities, we 
add the more atrocious instances from Nevis and Tortola, of 
enormities too horrible for detailed description, having been re- 
peatedly perpetrated in the face of day, and in the presence of 
the persons highest in point of influence, even in the sight of 
magistrates, we shall feel disposed, without further scruple, to 
allow of this conclusion,*—-that some interposition of the Le- 


* Dr. Williamson's inferences all point a different way. He won- 
ders how any one can busy himself with things so remote to British 
interests as the West Indian plantations—and bids us exert ourselves 
in behalf of the suffering Irish. ‘1 must repeat, that Ireland pre- 
sents, in her population and misery, a fairer field for the exertions of 
the philanthropist. ‘There we see a populous country, immoral, op- 
pressed, and vitiated, so habituated, by its long continuance, to their na- 
tures, that it were worthy of men high in influence to turn their minds 
against the prevalence of such horrors as we know disgrace the an- 
nals of that country, so near their own doors,’ (1.315.) To this 
trite argument, we answer, that the two good works do not interrupt 
each other. 
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gislature is imperiously called for, in order to enforce the per- 
formance of duties soshamefully neglected by the local authori- 
ties. If, indeed, those authorities are again willing, as they pro- 
fessed themselves in the case of the Registry Act, to undertake 
the reforms essentially necessary for the safety of the colonies, 
as well as for the preservation of the coloured population, it 
may be expedient to try them nowas before,—always letting it 
be clearly understood, that itis but a trial, and that Parliament 
will vigilantly superintend the performance of the engage+ 
ment, and readily supply any defects that may be left. It re- 
mains, that we avert to the points towards which the attention 
of the Legislature is principally demanded. 

First, It seems now full time that measures were taken for 
attaching the slaves to the soil. Although ten years have elap- 
sed since the Abolition fixed the attention of all thinking men 
upon this primary step towards the gradual melioration of the. 
negro’s station, no one of the colonies has ever shown the 
smallest disposition to entertain the subject. Whether this 
change could properly be effected at once, is another question, 
which would require us to enter into many details. But that, 
to a certain degree, the internal traffic in slaves might be regu; 
lated and abridged, with a view to its ultimate abolition, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt. The only difficulty in the 
way of putting it down at once, isthe increase of numbers in 
overstocked plantations. The want of hands upon other es- 
tates, offers no argument whatever for permitting the trans- 
ference of the negroes.to any distance beyond the immediate 
vicinity of their birth-place. 

Secondly, The testimony of a slave ought to be admitted in 
all cases, reserving his credit for the consideration of the Jury. 
Eventhis will give him but a slender chance of bringing a cruel 
superior to punishment ; for the negro will rarely indeed be 
listened to by a white Jury against a white master. So certain 
is this, that we conceive another step to be almost equally ne- 
cessary—in the Third place ; namely, to allow free persons of 
colour to sit upon Juries, and to permit no person actually en- 
gaged in the management of plantation concerns, to sit on the 
trial of any white person for crimes committed upon slaves, 

Fourthly, The necessity of excluding proprietors from public 
offices, is self-evident. All the vigilance of persons filling those 
stations is required to obtain for the negroes even a chance of 
justice, against the pressure of interest and prejudice, necessari- 
ly bearing them down. Be the laws in this place what they 
may, there is but this chance of their enforcement; and it is 


absurd to complain ef a change which would only prove injuri= 
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ous to the planters by depriving them of a few places, or to the 
holders of those places by keeping them from speculations in- 
consistent with their public duties. It is a matter of almost 
equal importance, that the executive government should exer. 
cise the most anxious care in the selection of proper persons to 
fill those stations,—not merely persons of good character and 
abilities generally, but men of known humanity, and of opi- 
nions favourable to the.interests of the coloured population, 


This article has already extended to so great a length, that 
we must reserve the more detailed discussion of these points for 
a future occasion, as wellas the remaining topics connected with 
West Indian affairs. Among these, the Foreign Slave Trade 
eccupies a large space; and it is with indignation, as well as 
shame, that every Englishman ought to reflect on the opportu- 
nity lost by the Government of this country, of obtaining, at 
the termination of the late war, a relinquishment of that trafic 
by the lesser powers, after France and America, as well as our- 
selves, had given itup. Then, too, the occasion was lost, of 
coming to a general understanding that slaves might be searched 
for, ascontraband of war has always been; aregulation, without 
which, there exists no means during peace of enforcing the abo- 
lition, while any power that has given up the trade is disposed 
underhand to continue it, or is unable by its ownnavy to check 
it. These points will occupy our attention, we trust, in our 
next Number. Such of our readers as desire to see the latter 
of them most ably and fully - discussed, in the mean time, can- 
not do better than study an admirable tract published by Mr. 
Stephen about eighteen months ago; and to which we regret 
that we have been prevented by accidental circumstances from 
paying the attention it so well merits. 

In closing for the present a discussion which hast led usto cast 
many reflections upon the West Indian body, we deem it due to 
justice, that we should remind the readers who are designated by 
thisname ; and state that, in all questionstouching Colonial poli- 
tics, theappellation is to be understood as denoting, unlessin very 
particular cases, the Whites resident in the Islands. The body 
of absent proprietors are wholly exempt from the charges usual- 
iy brought against those who live upon the spot ; and especially 
against agents intrusted with the management of their concerns. 
Indeed, the principal vices of the system may be traced to this 
delegation of authority to persons neither interested in the due 
exercise of it, nor apt to feel the influence of higher motives in 
‘the performance of their trust. We ought further to observe, 
that in the management of their concerns at home, we mean 
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in the conduct of the controversy—of what they make as a body 
their common cause, those persons are frequently as unlucky, 
as in the selection of agents upon their estates; and when any 
comments that may appear invidious, are applied to the manner 
in which the Colonial body support their side of the question 
in debate, they are rather directed towards their indiscreet 
advocates, than towards themselves. From what we know of 
many most estimable individuals, we have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that no man could desire to have more fair adversa- 
ries than the respectable part of the Colonial proprietors them- 
selves, and that no slaves could expect better treatment from 
any masters, than they would experience from those indivi- 
duals, were they actually resident upon their estates. 


Ant. V. Travels through France and Germany, in the Years 
1815, 1816, and 1817 ; comprising a View of the Moral, Po- 
litical, and Social State of those Countries ; interspersed with 
numerous Historical and Political Anecdotes, derived from Au- 
thentic Sources. By J. Joncenson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 432. 
Cadell & Davies. London, 1817. 


"THE restoration of peace has, as might have been foreseen, 

produced a vast number of Books of Travels. When our 
countrymen are pouring in swarms over every part of the Con- 
tinent, carrying with them their sons fresh from College, and 
their daughters full of romance and eager for composition— 
when countries which, two or three years ago, were wholly 
locked up from our inspection, or only accessible to persons of 
a more than ordinary adventurous spirit, now lie as invitingly 
open to the sober citizen and his worthy family, as Margate or 
Brighton, it could not but follow that the press should groan 
with many a Tour—much Travel—and sundry masses of Letters 
that never paid postage. We think it almost equally clear, that 
the literary produce of these rambles is not likely to be of a value 
in the least degree proportioned to its bulk. for where such 
crowds of English of all classes are to be found in every corner, 
it follows, that an account of what almost all English readers 
have either seen themselves, or heard their friends converse 
upon, loses its interest; and, at any rate, the persons best qua- 
lified by talents and information to write upon such subjects, are 
naturally unwilling to handle topics become so common, and 
even frivolous. The Glaciers and the Lakes of Switzerland are 
now as well known to the inhabitants of London, as the wonders 
of the Peake. Indeed, we are inclined to believe, that more Lon- 
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doners have actually seenthe Swissthanthe Derbyshire scenery. 
Who then shall be found capable of writing an able and in- 
structive book, and bold enough to describe as new, and still 
more as romantic, scenes in which he has met many of the much 
and justly respected individuals whose names are to be seen at 
length in letters of a considerable size, (and it is but fair te 
add, often of very rich and fanciful appearance,) in the hest 
frequented streets of the metropolis ? The race of learned tra- 
vellers will for some time seek the remoter parts of Europe, 
and perhaps hardly venture upon publications relative even to 
those, unless they shall also have penetrated a little way into Af 
rica or Asia. And, in the meanwhile, the more beaten paths of 
Europe will be abandoned to innocent writers like Mr. Jor- 
genson, ‘brought up inthe arms of Neptune, and torn from the 
‘bosom of their friends at the early age of fourteen;’ who, 
much more accustomed to travel by land and water, than te 
write, are astonished to find how easily a little practice makes 
them fill up four or five hundred pages with their observa- 
tions; and who think it a mighty useful thing to tell the Bri- 
tish public, that ‘Berlin is a magnificent city, containing 
* 160,000,’ and ‘ Dresden a fine city, containing about 60,000 
‘inhabitants.’ pp. xv. 292, 385. 

Aware of the multitude of such works now abroad in the 
world, we should hardly have been deluded into a perusal of any 
one of them, but for the peculiarity of the journey described in: 
this volume having been performed on foot. That it was per- 
formed by a person of no speculative or literary habits, what is 
sometimes called a ‘plain matter-of-fact man,’ and sometimes 
a ‘man of practical head,’ would have been no temptation te 
us,—because experience has shown how useless the observa- 
tions of such persons usually are, unless where they have had an 
opportunity of seeing some undiscovered country, and are so 
circumstanced, that their eyes cannot open without letting in 
valuable information, nor their tongues move without communi- 
cating somewhat worth hearing. But it was the expectation of 
receiving facts, the result of actual observation, respecting the 
country and the people, collectedin the course of an intercourse 
with them much more close than almost any other traveller has 
had, that induced us to go through Mr. Jorgenson’s book with 
care. We must say we have been considerably disappointed. 
The worthy pedestrian has not availed himself of the opportu- 
nities which his mode of travelling gave bim, in any thing like 
the degree that hemight havedone. We do not say he hasgiven 
no facts worthy of notice; but we complain, that for one fact, 
he has given a hundred dissertations ; and we think no one can 
read a page of these, without perceiving that the powers of ree 
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soning and rofléction are not in him so rare as to justify his 
substituting discussion for narrative. 

After stating that he preferred travelling on foot, in the 
depth of wiuter, to enjoy better opportunities of observing the 
people, and thatthe ‘character and manners of the people, 
strictly so called,’ have been the chief objects of his attention, 
—he proceeds to triumph a little prematurely over those ‘ fly- 
‘ing travellers, who visit the chief cities of France, and give. 
‘us elaborate descriptions; compiled from local guides, which 
‘every one can purchase.’ © His readers, he says, will not find 
accounts of the higher classes, ‘ whose manners are so much 
‘alike in every country of Europe, that they are scarcely to be 
‘ distinguished from each other.’ It is, he conceives, from a 
study of the lower orders alone, that we can form just ideas of 
the varieties in national character. After this very tempting 
account of the original and interesting cast which we were 
taught to believe his narrative would assume, it is with some 
disappointment that we find the first Chapter almost entirely 
devoted to observations of a very trite nature, upon a subject 
no less hackneyed—the Battle of Waterloo. To be sure, as he 
says ‘he was just in time to be an eyewitness of it,’ we might 
have excused this deviation from his plan, had he given any 
marks of his presence in his description. Bat he might just as 
well have arrived the year after; for not one fact-does he con- 
descend to impart, that may not be found in the Gazette,—un- 
less indeed it be those matters which he takes from Rollin’s 
Ancient History, and Plutarch’s Lives, touching Scipio and 
Hannibal, Leonidas and Cesar, with all of whom, as well as 
with Plato, he occasionally claims acquaintance, in a way not 
very easily reconciled with his modest lamentations over his 
want of literature and science. It is fair, however, to observe, 
that his pedestrian tour only began at Paris, whither ‘he pro: 
ceeded in the Diligence. But*then, near half the book is con- 
sumed with general dissertations, stories and descriptions, be¥ 
foré he sets out from that capital. 

As if to show how far he could at once fly from thé perform- 
ance of the promise held out by the preface, he bégins with 
that very new and little beaten subject, Buonaparté ; and be- 
ing resolved to trace his progress with proper minuateness, he 
goes back to the causes of the Révolution ; and, among these, 
he enters at some length upon the topic of thé American 
War. At length, he arrives at Buonaparte’s appointment 
to the command of the army of Italy, which, hé says, ‘he 
‘ obtained by nreans that reflect little honour on his character.’ 
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A pure fiction; for he was promoted by the Director 
Carnét, who only knew him by his military talents, and se- 
lected him as fitted to succeed Scherer, and restore the for- 
tunes of the republic, endangered through the incapacity of 
that regular and inefficient general. Equally incorrect is it to 
add, ‘that he subsequently treated with ingratitude those per- 
‘sons to whom he was indebted for his promotion,’ unless in- 
deed gratitude to Carnot required him to sacrifice his designs 
upon the throne of Franee ; for certain it is, that, as long as he 
pursued those views, Carnot’s estrangement from him was the 
necessary consequence of his attachment to liberty. But it 
seems, Mr. Jorgenson has obtained ‘ from sources of the high- 
‘est authority,’ information respecting Buonaparte, now, for 
‘the first time, communicated to the public.’ It is the ‘ de- 
‘ velopement of Buonaparte’s gigantic plan against the British 
‘ possessions in India.’ This, he asserts, is the pivot on which 
his whole policy turned; and he accounts, by means of it, for 
all the apparent contradictions in his conduct. He has, it 
seems, ‘extracted this developement from original and ‘ inedi- 
ted documents.’ Observe, first, how far we are already got 
from the actual observations of the pedestrian among the lower 
classes of society; but note, next, that all the parts of the story 
about Indiawhich are credible, have been long known; andthat . 
all the noveltics added by Mr. Jorgenson are ridiculous fictions 
of somebody who either wasdeceived himself,or wished to play 
his tricks upon the traveller. Indeed here, as everywhere else, 
we cannot find where the facts are. The author speaks always 
of information, and of what he learnt from high sources; but 
when we read, we can only see endless dissertation ; unless in- 
deed it be a fact which was obtained by perusing ‘ original and 
‘inedited documents,’ that every enterprise of Buonaparte, 
from 1806 down to his fall, was undertaken in furtherance of 
his Indian plan. Thisis gravely maintained—perhaps we should 
say recounted, by our Historian, at much length, and in all its 
details,—that is, he follows Buonaparte through his campaigns 
from that of Jena downwards, and, as he mentions each, he says, 
it wasnecessary to conquer such a country,in order to facilitate 
his march to Bengal. Thus Prussia wasdestroyed, and a footing 
gained in Poland, that he might go on towards the East; then 
Spain was attacked, that he might leave no enemy in his rear 
while he was away about his Indian business ; then, having drain- 
ed his dominions by the Spanish war, he bethought him of re- 
cruiting them, by forming a strict union with Austria; for which 
purpose he made war upon the Emperor, in order to obtain 
his daughter in marriage. Having secured Austria by this ir- 
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genious device, he proceeded to beget the King of Rome, the 
better to fortify himself; and, as soon as his Roman Majesty was 
brought forth, invaded Russia, merely with the view of get- 
ting to India ;—for a man must be silly indeed, according to 
this very profound personage, who can imagine that any other 
object was in his view,—and, if there be so foolish a fancier, 
he desires him to consider‘ the care Buonaparte took to settle 
‘ the regency during his absence from France.” No—no—says 
Mr. Jorgenson, the plan was not to conquer Russia, or com- 
plete the exclusion of English commerce from the Continent ; 
it ‘was to dictate a peace—leave the greater part of the 
‘French army in Russia and Poland—and send the other part, 
‘with innumerable swarms of Kalmucks, Cossacks, &c. to pour 
‘into India.’ We fear this will hardly be credited by the 
reader td be a fair account of the dissertation before us ; let 
him then read one part of it, and he will believe all the rest. 

‘The war in this country (Spain) drained France of men ; but to 
give up his favourite plan was impossible: he therefore endeavoured to 
repair his losses in another manner. He cast his eyes towards Austria, 
and contemplated a strict and close union with the Imperial family. But 
the mode in which Buonaparte carried on his courtship was one of the 
most singular that could ever enter into the mind of man: and yet dis- 
plays, at the same time, the peculiarity of his character and his pene- 
tration. He was fully aware, that if he should send ambassadors to Vien- 
na with proposals of a marriage between the Archdutchess Maria Louisa 
and himself, the hereditary pride of the nominal successors of the Roman 
Cesars would take the alarm, and reject his overtures at all risks: he 
therefore came to a determination of sacrificing the lives of eighty thou- 
sand human beings to accomplish his design. He judged rightly, that if 
he succeeded in totally defeating the Austrians, the Court of Vienna would 
be glad to purchase peace on any terms. Buonaparte was victorious : all 
difficulties were removed ; Josephine was repudiated ; and Maria Louisa 
shared the throne of France with Napoleon.’ p. 40, 41. 

Having gone through the detail we have shortly followed, 
our author exclaims, with much self-complacency—‘ Thus have 
‘I gradually developed Napoleon’s gigantic plan against our 
‘ possessions in the Eastern part of the world.’ He then, at 
equal length, pursues the story of his failure. Through this 
most unnecessary piece of mere book-making, we shall not 
attend him, further thanto observe his extraordinary ignorance 
of the most commonly known parts of the history. He makes 
the arrival at Moscow happen ‘a few months’ after jis en- 
trance into Russia; and brings the allies to Paris at the close of 
the Moscow campaign, leaving out a year and a half of 
good, solid, substantial history. 
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Upon Buonaparte’s downfal, our author has about the usuat 
portion of trite and wordy remark, interspersed with fluent 
but pointless declamation, which might have been expected 
from the account of his rise. He conimanicates, however, in 
a peculiarly oracalar manner, a fact which, we dare to say, 
has at least novelty to recommend it. It seems Buonaparte felt 
the less at going to Elba, ‘ because the measures for his future 
‘ return to France were -planned before he set out from Fon- 
tainebleau.’ What measures were planned before he set sai) 
the second time, to lessen his regret at going to St. Helena, we 
are not apprized in this edition. It is only said, that * he fled 
‘from France, and addressed a very laconic note to the Prince 
‘Regent of Great Britain; thereby raising an eternal monu- 
‘ment of British exaltation.’ (p. 54.) We must remark, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jorgenson is very impartial and candid, upon 
the whole, in his opinions respecting this extraordinary man, 
an intemperate abuse of whom, would now be as mean and un- 
manly as crouching to him in his day of power. He condemns 
his tyranny and ambition in proper terms; but refuses to load 
him with the crimes which malice and idle curiosity have heap- 
ed upon him ;—indeed we think he goes much too far in vindi- 
cating him from the guilt of the Duc d’Enghien’s death. He 
thinks this was excusable, unless in so far as it occasioned the 
violation of a neutral territory; and adds, that Buonaparte 
‘ was only cruel from policy ; that he hesitated long before he 
*‘ would consent to the execution of the sentence; and was at 
‘ length overruled by his advisers.’ The authority for this as- 
sertion, is Mr. Jorgenson’s accustomed verb, ‘ I know ;’ which 
we take to be the knowledge acquired from hearing some per- 
son of station, in whose company he was, assert the fact. 

To the subject of Napoleon succeeds that of the women in 
France, prefaced by an apology towards ‘ that fair part of the 
‘creation which, we are so justly told, constitutes the chief hap- 
‘piness, delight and glory of man,’ for having deferred this 
subject so long ; the more especially after the attack upon 
English women recently made by a French traveller. As we 
certainly belong not to the class to whom this apology is ad- 
dressed, and are very little likely, we fear, to constitute Mr. 
Jorgenson’s chief happiness, glory, and delight,’ so, we can 
very truly say, that we could have freely pardoned him had he 
deferred the female chapter altogether, including the anecdotes 
of the Caffé des Mille Cotonnes, and the Belle Eimonadiere, and 
the stories of Cats, and their dresses and visits, with other 
points of learning for which the work itself must be consulted, 

The next topic of discourse is the Gaming-houses, which fur- 
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nish a wide field to the author’s love of writing. He inyeighs sc- 
verely, and not too severely, against this vice; and depicts, more 
hy facts and circumstances than he is wont to do, the miseries it 
roduces. But the consummation of the scandal he finds, and 
justly, in the part whichthe Government takesinit. ‘ When vice’ 
he exclaims ‘is thus publicly licensed by the Government, what 
‘can be expected, but a total relaxation of moral principle, 
‘and a corresponding depravity of manners? That such a dis- 
‘play of human degradation might he sanctioned under the 
‘reign of Buonaparte, one may readily conceive ; but that it 
‘should be tolerated under the Bourbons, who profess to advo- 
‘cate the interests of religion and morality, is to me perfectly 
‘unaccountable.’ (p. 92.) He goes on to express his astonish- 
nent that the governments of Europe do not ‘take the most 
‘efficacious means for suppressing this alarming evil.’—*‘ To 
‘say that a government cannot suppress hazard-plays,’ he 
ays, ‘is very ridiculous ; and his remedy is ready—‘ The 
‘erime of keeping hazard-tables ought to be made capital, and 
‘those who frequent them should be imprisoned.’ Yet this 
would be rather hard towards the latter class: for if the re- 
marks on their infatuation be well-founded, they are fitter for 
the medical than the police department. ‘ In no other case,’ 
says he, ‘would a man enter on the transaction of business 
‘with the odds so clearly against him.’ Now, is it not mar- 
vellous, and quite as strange as any of the unaccountable things 
mentioned by our author, that he should make all these remarks 
without once reflecting upon the encouragement given to gam- 
bling of the most pernicious kind by our own government— 
the frands committed, under Parliamentary sanction, the whole 
year round, upon the most ignorant classes of the community, 
and the disgraceful participation of the revenue in gains cb- 
tained immediately through fraud, ultimately from robbery, 
and even murder? To be astonished at the Bourbons coun- 
tenancing gaming-houses, and forget that our own rulers open- 
ly avow that the lottery,* admitted to be criminal, is too lu- 


*We have long meditated a discussion of this question ; if indeed 
question there be, where every thing is admitted, and the minister only 
says, * Honesty is too expensive ap article ip these times,” That men’s 
eyes are at length opened, and their feelings roused upon the subject, is 
owing to the able and moat indefatigable exertions of the Honourable 
William Lyttleton, who is as secure of finally triumpbing over the intol- 
erable nuisance be is now combating, as if the act of Parliament were 
already through the House. Our feeble aid, tyo long from accidental 
circumstances withheld, shall not muck longer be wanting to this accom- 
plished and excellent man. 
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crative to be given up, argues a very praiseworthy blindness 
towards the faults of his country. Indeed, Mr. Jorgenson is an 
optimist in all that relates to England ; of which take this spe- 
cimen in his remarks on the French and British Senates. 

* A person who has been an eyewitness to the manner in which pub- 
lic business is conducted in the British Senate, will certainly observe a 
striking difference, when he enters the place at Paris where the French 
Chambers are convened. The dignified deportment of the members of 
the British Parliament—the display of protound reasoning—the manly 
and persuasive eloquence—the regularity and order with which the de- 
bates are conducted, all tend to make a deep and solemn impression on 
the spectator: the highest degree of reverence and respect is inspired 
for an enlightened body, composed of patriots and wise men, who decide 
on affairs with precision, and who warmly interest themselves in the great 
cause of humanity. On seeing and hearing them, we fancy ourselves 
transported into the midst of the Senate of ancient Rome, in those days, 
when virtue, constancy, and honour, were held sacred among the Ro- 
mans, and the boast of its patricians. 

* Widely different is the scene presented in the two Chambers at 
Paris. The French members carry on their debates with a great deal 
of passion and animosity: their threatening and violent gestures are 
disgusting. A British Minister, when int ing any subject to the 
notice of either house of Parliament, would not venture to bully those 
who may happen to differ from him in opinion. He would not dare 
to say, ‘ Those who wish for the end, wish for the measure.’ The 
Frenchman who made use of this arrogant expression in the Senate, 
when a very interesting motion was discussed, some time since, in- 
tended to intimate by it, that those who did not approve of the pro- 
posed plan, were traitors to the King, and ought to be stigmatized as 
such.” p. 160, 161. 

Now, far be it from us to question the truth of these panegy- 
rics upon our Senate, in any one particular, We have always 
understood the fact to be as Mr. Jorgenson represents it. Every 
thing that transpires respecting the two Houses (at least their 
majorities, which are the representatives of the whole,) incul- 
cates a profound respect, bordering upon awe ; the more espe- 
cially when we reflect onthe privilege of imprisonment that be- 
Jongsto them. Dignified deportment, profound reasoning, per- 
fect order, proverbially distinguish the conduct of our ‘ wise 
men,’ as Mr. Jorgenson terms them, or ‘ our wights,’ as they 
were called in the purer times of the Constitution ; in the days, 
if we may so speak, of the Cartwright monarchy, antecedent to 
the Heptarchy. Our ministers too, we all know, have never 
attempted to bully their antagonists ; particularly in the time 
of the late Mr. Pitt, that perfect model of placid and amiable 
dignity. In a word, ours is that Senate (we hardly know 
which of the two Houses wherewithal we are blessed deserves 
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the praise most, but, take them altogether)—ours is that Senate 
of whicha foreign prince’s ambassador might report to hismaster, 
as Pyrrhus’s did to him, ‘that they looked like an assembly of 
Kings ;’—meaning thereby a race of beings as exempt from the 
vices as from the weaknesses of other mortals. Such being the 
true view of the matter, how indignant must all be, who have 
right feelings within them, at such false representations as, from 
time to time, are given by disaffected persons upon this sub- 
ject! We shall only advert to the following picture of the 
House of Commons drawn by Mr. Wilberforce in his cele- 
brated work upon Vital Christianity ; which must be admit- 
ted to differ not a little from Mr. Jorgenson’s sketch of the 
same original. ‘ That quick resentment—those bitter con- 
‘tentions—those angry retorts—those malicious triumphs— 
‘that impatience of inferiority—that wakeful sense of past 
‘defeats, and promptness to revenge them, which too often 
‘change the character of a Christian deliberative assembly 
‘into that of a stage for prize-fighters; violating at once the 
‘ proprieties of public conduct, and the rules of social de- 
‘corum, and renouncing and chasing away all the charities of 
‘the religion of Jesus.’ Chap. 1V. 8.3. ‘Thus much touching 
the Commons: the learned writer says nothing of the Lords, 
—who are indeed admitted on all hands to be faultless. 

There is one statement which meets us in every part of this 
work, which we would fain hope is more applicable to the state 
of things two years ago than to their present state—we mean. 
the preference of all classes, but particularly the lower orders, 
for Buonaparte, and their coldness, not to say aversion, towards 
the Bourbons. ‘Thus, at Paris, he says, 

‘It was easy to observe, that the French cherished a much great- 
er attachment for Buonaparte than they did for the Bourbons. There 
is no truth in the bold and ostentatious assertion made by a certain 
member of the Chamber of Peers, in one of his orations, that the 
immense majority of the French nation veut son Rot It may, in- 
deed, be good policy to say so: but the careful observations’I made, 
contradict this fact. The feeble cries of Vive le Roi! Vivent les 
Bourbons ! issuing from the throats of a few ragged fellows, when- 
ever the Kigg makes his appearance in the pavilion fronting the gar- 
dens of the Thuilleries, form a striking contrast to the loud shouts 
and acclamations which rent the air when Buonaparte formerly show- 
ed himself in the same place. The French even make an appeal 
lo our reason, and demand, whether it can be doubted who is the 
desired—Louis or Napoleon. The former, they say, was seated on 
the throne with the help of three hundred thousand foreign bayonets. 
From Brussels to Paris he waded in the blood of Frenchmen, and 
made his triumphal entry into the capital over the carcasses of the 
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men who died in defence of their emperor. They add, that the 
contributions paid by the nation to the Allied Powers, is the return 
which Louis makes them for re-establishing him in the government,’ 
p. 119-121, 

Again, 

‘ A trifling incident frequently enabled me, without uttering a sin- 
gle word, to sound the inclinations of the French respecting Buona- 
parte. 1 bought two or three snuff-boxes, with his likeness on the 
lid of them: one I carried’ constantly about me. In going into a shop 
to buy snuff, I have otten seen the women take the box and kiss it. 
In other places where I might display it, some person or other would 
generally take it into bis hands, look at it with attention, and then return 
it to me with an emphatic * Ab!” or some other observation indicative 
of good-will towards Napoleon. In one or two instances I met with per- 
sons who exclaimed against my carrying about me the likeness of the 
tyrant; but this rarely happened. 

* Any one travelling through France, who should wish to court 
friendly attention from the people, will certainly find it his interest 
to appear favourably inclined towards Buonaparte. Instead of men- 
tioning this name, be must say ’Empéreur, tor so bis partisans con- 
tinue to style him: this isthe touchstone which moves a Frenchman’s 
affections. ‘The Royal party, on the contrary, simply call him Buo- 
naparte, or [’'Usurpateur. If, by chance, a person should have any 
business to transact at the public offices in Paris, or in those of the 
Prefectures in the various departments, be will not always be able to 
promote his suit by vaunting that he is a loyal subject to Louis. 
There are many ancient military holding situations in those places, 
who are still attached to the interests of Napoleon, and are extreme- 
ly unwilling to render any service to those who entertain different 
sentiments.’ p. 123—125, 

In the country, and in villages, Mr. Jorgenson found these 
feelings still more openly avowed; because the people are less 
on their guard, and, as he says, not so much under the inspec- 
tion ofthe police. But at first, secing a stranger enter, they used 
to be suspicious, and afraid of his being a spy. ‘* Hence,’ says 
he, ‘ whenever I entered a house in any of the villages, the 
‘ people would tap each other on the feet, crying, “ Oui, Oui ! 
“il faut obeir son Roi: al faut obcir les loix: Buonaparte étoit 
‘Sun mauvais sujel.”” My host would tell them that I was a 
‘good man, and they had nothing to fear from me. In order 
*to sound their real dispositions, 1 would sometimes venture to 
‘add, that Buonaparte had done much harm, but that he had 
‘ also effected a deal of good. They would instantly turn round, 
‘ like a weathercock in a gale of wind, sing forth his praises, 
“and call me a very reasonable man. Nothing pleased them 
‘more than seeing my snuff-box: men, women, and children 
‘ flocked round me, to see the likeness of /’Empéreur.’ p. 191. 
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Now we regard this testimony as entitled to great considera- 
tion, at least in estimating the relative popularity of the two 
families when Mr. Jorgenson was in France, and in correcting 
the silly rant so greedily re-echoed in this country from the 
French press, and from the Ultra-Royalist speeches. For it is 
the statement of a man full of what are called English preju- 
dices; a warm admirer of the old regime; a fierce enemy of 
every part of the revolution; and decidedly hostile, though fair 
in his hostility, to the Buonaparte family. His candour, instead 
of diminishing, does certainly add new weight to his authority. 
It is rather singular, however, to observe how violent his pre- 
judices areagainst the Frenchas a people. They extend to the 
very cookery, in which he can find nothing to commend. On 
this. point, indeed, our traveller seems to be but moderately 
skilled. He thinks the ‘ palm of culinary excellence is unques- 
‘tionably due to the French, if good cooking consist in mak- 
‘ing much of a little, and in the preparation of olios.’ And he 
then describes the process of making what he calls /égume, which 
word he always uses for soup, and appears to think the only 
French dish. He also ascribes the prevalence of scrofulous 
diseases to the ‘ putrid horse flesh in sausages, and the vast 
‘ quantities of gross fat in their /égumes ;’ and will hardly believe 
that there is such a thing as a rabbit in the country, so piously 
does he believe that cats are a standing part of every larder. 

Before quitting his remarks-‘on Paris, we shall extract some 
observations upon the abolition of the Sabbath, which we veri- 
ly believe have much truth in them. 


‘I have been informed, by persons who have resided for many 
years in France, that the middling and lower orders of French are 
not so lively, gay and sociable, at present, as they were before the 
Revolution. This change in their manners may, in a great measure, 
be imputed to the republican principles which were afterwards instil- 
led among them ; but the chief cause, 1 apprehend, is the violation of 
the Sabbath. The shopkeepers and tradespeople are confined to their 
houses on Sundays, as well as on other days. This prevents them 
from forming those little sociable parties and connexions, which tend 
to unbend and relieve the mind from the cares of business. The 
shopmen and apprentices have no day of rest ; there is no end to their 
work ; they become careless in consequence. In England, every 
person of this description looks forward with pleasure to the day which 
suspends his weekly occupations. He displays his gayest apparel ; 
and, in the intervals of public worship, visits his parents or friends, 
and enjoys the pleasures of society, which amply compensate for the 
labours of the week. On the ensuing morning, he returns to his work 
with alacrity, looking forward to the following Sunday, for the re- 
currence of the same gratification. In France, the master-tradesmen 
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will ask, whether their apprentices do not eat and drink on Sundays, 
as well as other days, and therefore ought to work. This morose- 
ness has an eflect cn the cleanliness of the young men: they pursue 
their daily drudgery in their dirty working-dresses ; and babit renders: 
them, at length, averse to a change of linen and clothes. After 
Louis XVUL. returned to Paris, a decree was issued, forbidding the 
shops to be open during the hours of divine service on Sundays under a 
penalty of ten francs tor each offence, ‘The measure gave cause tor loud 
complaints ; the citizens paid their fine rather than discontinue their old 
practices; and the Governivent, seeing that the abuse was not to be reme- 
died in this way, no longer entorced the law , and things, go on as usual.’ 
p. 117, 118. 

From Paris he at last set out, on foot, in December, 1815, 
and by slow journeys proceeded towards the Rhine. He gene- 
rally found the process of ordcring a good supper, with wine, 
and asking change for a louis-d’or, a necessary preliminary to 
asking fora bed; but, by means of this little contrivanee, he 
appears to have travelled comfortably enough, hating and rail- 
ing at the French all the way, till he reached Germany, where 
he meets with all manner of discomfort, and is in one uninter- 
rupted praise of both the country and its inhabitants. At Jon- 
chery he makes a stay of several days; and having amused 
himself with amystfication (or whatis in England vulgarly called 
a hoax) on the Mayor, by pretending he was on a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, he is forced intothe society of various curious 
and pious persons, who load him with messages for the sepul- 
chre, and make Jonchery, inthe meanwhile, tolerably agreeable 
to him. ‘To support his story of the pilgrimage, he thinks fit 
to add that he is an Lrishman, which he observes is always in 
France a great recommendation, notso much from the idea that 
the Irish are Catholics, as because they are supposed to hate 
the English. Atthis place he learnt a droll anecdote of the 
Mayor,a determined and active Bourbonist,and on that account 
much hated by thelinhabitants, having neglected to furnish acer- 
tain numberof waggonsre juired by the Russians, and being, as 
is usual with those friends to social order,forthwith subjected to 
the Schlage. The reader must feel anxious, first of all to know 
the precise nature ofthisinfliction upon the worthy magistrate.— 
We learn that it is of a twofold character—according, as we 
conjecture, to the character civil or military of the patient. It 
may bea beating on the back with the flat of a cutlass; but 
truth compels us to add, that it may also be—we cannot give 
vent to the sorrowful story in our own words, but must have 
recourse to our author—it may be‘ by pulling down the breeches, 
‘and lashing most severely with rods over the posteriors.’— 
This mode of infliction, we grieve to say it, was used in the 
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case Of the Worshipful, the Mayor of Jonchery. But first we 
may note that all Frenchmen, according to our author, regard 
this as the most degrading of punishments, and also that they 
writhe aud roar under it in a manner peculiarly vehement, 
while a Russian hardly makes a wry face, but takes it as a mat- 
ter of course. And now the reader may naturally feel desirous 
of following -his Worship to the scene of action, as the place 
of suffering may, on this occasion, be termed with sufficient 
accuracy. 

‘ Peor M. Savar was in the most distressing situation: he cried aloud, 

‘Je suis pour les Bourbons: j'ai infiniment de respect pour sa Mayesté 
UEmpéreur de Russie, pour le Roi de Prusse. But it was neither the 
Bourbons, Alexander, nor the King of Prussia, who could save bim from 
the ¢ grasp of the Russians: they would not understand his logic, answer- 
ing, * Biak, bjenja mat,* Franzoza pas bon! Franzoza canaille!’ If the 
drama had ended here, it might still have been tolerably well; but the 
Russian officer insisted on M. Savar paying a fine of ten francs per hour, 
till the waggons should arrive ; and as a stimulus to exertion, he was to 
receive schluge at intervals ‘This was an alarming blow to the Mayor; 
We had vot a france in the house. He was therefore ee to send 
round to the villagers, entreating them very carnestly to send some 
money instantly, otherwise he should ce rlainly be murdered. The in- 
habitants of Johnehery, being bighly enraged against M. Savar, for his 
ofliciousness in the morning ; ‘and learning, to their great satisfaction, that 
he was to receive schluge so long as the money and waggons were not 
forthcoming ; now enjoyed his distress, and were in no haste to relieve 
him. ‘The poor fellow was kept in a state of terror and suspense for 
more than two hours. The Mayor took this unworthy treatment so much 
to heart, that he was scarcely ever afterwards sober for two hours to- 
gether unless when asleep at nights.” p. 185, 186. 

During his stay here, our author made the acquaintance of 
an eminent Gipsy, who exercised her art with great success, 
chiefly among the lower orders. He judiciously asked her to 
communicate her secret to him, which, for a louis-d’or, she 
agreed to do; and we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
idea of obtaining this information as the brightest, and the 
Gipsy’s account of her methods as by far the most curious 
thing in the book. We shall extract a little of it. 


* On all occasions where married women consult us, it is proper 
that the men should not be present: we invariably tell them that they 


have been unfaithful to their husbands, and we are generally right : 
they will look at us with a very significant smiie. evidently intima- 
ting their persuasion that we must certainty deal in the black art. 
Alost women, indeed, are more pleased with the idea of having the 
power of charming the men, than they are proud of their chastity. 
Only once in my lite have LT been out in my catcolations : 


the acci- 


* « A coarse expression of reproach among (be Russians.” 
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dent happened in a village two leagues. on the other side of Rheims: 
I shali never forget it as ‘long asi live. A great gigantic woman knock- 
ed me down, and trampled on me, ior telling her that she was false to 
her husband ; but she was so monsirously ugly, and so brutal in ber man- 
ners, that her virtue could never be eadangered: her husband had mar- 
ried her for the sake of a little money. 

“We also inform a married woman, that there was some person, 
before her marriage, whom she would have preferred to her husband, 
could she have obtained bim; and that she still thinks of him, at 
times, with feelings of regret. Here we are commonly correct; for 
scarcely one out of five hundred poor women is united to the man she 
loves : she snatches at the first who will take her, for fear of having none 
at all. 

“ Young girls are more easily satisfied than married women. We have 
only to tell them, that a number of young men are in love with them; 
that they will soon be married to the man of their fancy ; and we give 
them letters in abundance. Some jealous maid will request us to set a 
spell on a rival, and to turn the hard heart of her lover: this we readily 
promise to do ; as, in such a case, we receive a handsome fee, sometimes 
ten or twelve sous, 

** Old maids are the most troublesome: they wish to know whether 
"their future lover be of a dark or fair complexion; whether he be 
handsome, tender-hearted, in love up to both ears with them, con- 
stant, kind, affectionate, and every thing that is pretty.” p. 199— 
202. 

It is a curious circumstance, andshows the natural connexion 
between hypocrisy and credulity, that after the Gipsy, had 
avowed her art to be an imposture, and admitted that the cut- 
tings and shufflings of the cards which she went through, were 
merely to amuse and deceive; she, nevertheless, in her own 
ease, was always laying them out to see what her lover was 
about ; and w hen he would overtake her ; ; and sometimes she 
would start up and say to the hostess, “ There! as sure as lam 
“a living woman, he is now with the creature we saw at the 
* Jast fair—Don’t you see very plainly that he is now in com- 
“pany witha dark woman? Yes! yes! he made her, two 
* months ago, a soaered of a silk handkerchief. I will be re- 
* venged on them both.”’ 203. 

Journeying onward to the frontier, our author passed through 
the country that had beenthe scene of the late campaigns ; and 
histestimony is, upon the whole, very favourable to the conduct 
of the Allied Armies, especially the Russians, towards the in- 
habitants. He also was fortunate enough to meet with many 
persons who had been prisoners in England, and who gave a 
flat contradiction to the slanders so industriously propagatedin 
Paris respecting their treatment inthis country. No other in- 
formation of any value is to be gathered from his journal until 
he enters Germany, except that he says, he ascertained ‘that 
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‘upwards of two hundred manufactories had been totally aban- 
‘doned between Rheims and Furbach, as the proprietors were 
‘unable to keep pace with the prices of the goods imported 
‘from England or Germany.’—He adds, that the same sorts 
of muslins which, three or four years ago, used to be sold at 
Verdun for sixteen francs a yard, now cost only four. p. 221. 

In Germany, our author finds all right; he is pleased with 
every thing, and delighted with every body except the poor 
Jews, against whom he inveighs both generally and individual- 
ly. The very day he crosses the border, indeed, he meets 
with one very suspicious character. 

‘ In the course of the evening, I entered into conversation with a re- 
spectable haiter of this place ; who told me, very frankly, that he would 
rather see the French here than the Prussians. ‘This assertion surprised 
me greatly ; for the man, not many minutes before, had given me a most 
deplorable account of what he had suffered by the quartering of French 
troops, and their scandalous exactions. On expressing my surprise to 
him, he replied, ‘ All you say, Sir, is very true: but then a French of- 
‘ficer has always a three-cocked hat, a round one, and a cap, which 


‘makes it very good for our trade ; whereas the Prussian officers wear 
caps only.’ p. 227. 


A few days after, he has an adventure still more distressing— 


the publication of which, we think, does infinite credit to his 
candour and courage. 


‘ During my stay at Frankfort, | made an excursion to Darmstadt, 
where I became acquainted with an Aulic counsellor, who, on our sub- 
sequent return to Frankfort, introduced me to a ball. He was desirous 
of providing me a partner, and pointed out to me a very pretty lady of 
his acquaintance. I went up to her, and requested the honour of het 
hand for the next dance. To my utter confusion, shame, and vexation, 
the lovely creature answered me, with the utmost affability of manner and 
sweetness of voice, that she had once taken a solemn oath never to dance 
with a person who was in the least degree bow-legged! 1 had never, till 
then,'thought that there wasany defect in my legs, which had safely carried 
me over so many leagues ; and | could not help thinking that the lady in- 
tended to divert herself at my expense : neither could | reconcile to my- 
self how an oath could escape so handsome a pair of lips as she possessed, 
I observed, however, that she adhered to her declaration ; for she danced, 
almost the whole of the evening afterwards, with a tall thin persen, 
at least six feet bigh, and monstrously knock-kneed. 1 was so coniound- 
ed at the reception | had met with from this fair lady, that I scarcely 
ventured to look up the whole of the evening. I made many inquiries, 
but could never discover her reason for making so strange a vow.’ p. 
236, 237. 

At Frankfort he resides some time, but records nothing else 
that is worthy of notice, although he enjoyed the friendship of 
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a Scotch gentleman who had been long settled in the country, 
ie whom he depicts as the most w orthy and sensible man in 
the whole world. He had not indeed been so fortunate in life 
as his countrymen (and ours) generally are ; but this we take 
to have arisen from the great amount of the Jewish population 
in those parts; at least, it is a known fact, that no Israelites 
thrive in Scotland ; they find the place too hot for them, or pre- 
eccupied,—we dare not decide which ; and, when one of our 
countrymen returns their visit at frankfort, we cannot much 
wonder if he meets with a similar reception. His Scotch friend 
seems to have been, notwithstanding, in perfect charity with 
the nation he lived amongst, and above all with its chiefs and 
other great men, of whom he impressed Mr. Jorgenson with 
the most exalted ideas ; and havivg found means to procure 
him access to one of them, our author’s admiration of the 
whole species knows no bounds. We cannot afford room for 
extracts, displaying in detail the extraordinary qualifications 
of German sovereigns, great, little, and middle-sized ; but the 
following trait may suffice as a sample of that perfection which 
it seems the royal or princely nature hath happily attained in 
that favoured country, and which all the grafts or shoots from 
the parent stock, we take it for granted, carry with them, and 
preserve as certain fruits do their flavour, while the parent stock 
‘ontinues to flourish. ‘ They are,’ it seems, ‘constant in their 

attachments, and capable of private friendship: hence their 
servants generally grow old in theirservice, and we seldom see 
any changes in the Ministry in the various German states. 

This proceeds from a very natural cause :—the Germans are 

very circumspect in the choice of their friends ; they will try 

them before they trust them ; but when once they have found 

a manto be honest and upright, they divest themselves of all 

suspicion, and repose unlimited confidence in him : and they 

are seldom deceived. Neither are they easily imposed upon 
‘in this respect.’ p. 245. No doubt, his illustrations of this 
position are less happy than might have been wished ; for he 
mentions the celebrated Stein, among the proofs that merit is 
promoted, and royal favour constant, in Prussia ; the fact be- 
ing, that as soon as the war had been brought to a successful 
termination, through the wise and patriotic councils of this dis- 
tinguished person, he and all the other friends of German inde- 
pendence who had restored the Prussian monarchy, were either 
dismissed and neglected, or sent into honourable banishment, 
or obliged to exile themselves, according as their services had 
been more or less valuable to the cause ; and all this because 
the people naturally looked to them as friends of liberty, no 
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less than of national independence, for the fulfilment of the 
promises which had called. forth their triumphant exertions 
against. the common enemy. 

The reader will not, after this, be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Jorgenson lauds the King of Prussia lavishly for baving given 
his people a free constitution:—having probably been informed 
by his Scotch friend that his Majesty had proyised it, he takes 
the rest for granted. His rage at the King of Saxony is despe- 
rate, because he did what all the others had done, joined Buo- 
naparte when he compelled them, and desert him when he was 
beaten ; with this only difference, that this unfortunate prince’s 
treachery, if such it can be called, began to operate a little 
later than theirs. He is so angry at this sovereign, though a 
prince and a German, that he extends his dislike to the Saxons, 
whom he abuses roundly, but with a.curidus discrimination ; 
for he defends the inhabitants of those provinces which have 
been ceded to Prussia. Thus, one chapter. concludes with tell- 
ing us, that the new subjeets of Prussia ‘are oseene satisfied, 
‘and would not wish to return under the dominion of Saxony ;’ 
and expressing satisfaction, that these ‘inoffensive and harmless 
‘people are not now liable to be implicated in the wretched po- 
‘licy of the Saxon court.’ And the next in the table of con- 
tents, notes, ‘ Anecdotes illustrative of the deceitful character of 
‘the Saxons.’ To be sure this, like many of Mr. Jorgenson’s 
other titles, is found not quite descriptive of the passage; for 
those anecdotes consist merely in abuse of the king’s policy,and 
an observation, that ‘ nothing is to be heard in Saxony but the 
‘bitterest revilings against Prussia and England; and that the. 
‘Saxons pant for an opportunity to revenge themselves on the 
‘former power;’—a mark of national perfidy which we suspect 
to be pretty common in ali the countries where the Congress 
has sacrificed the people to their schemes of partition and spolia- 
tion. Mr. Jorgenson, indeed, is not only satisfied with these 
schemes, but laments they did not go further ; and particularly, 
he cannot forgive the fault of having left the King of Saxony 
any territory at all. When they were about it—when their 
hand was in--he thinks Prussia should have swallowed all Sax- 
ony. * Truth demands,’ says be, ‘that I. should contend that 
‘the welfare of mankind required the annihilation of Saxony,’ 
(p. 383.) His chief ground of charge against. the Saxon King 
is the signature by him of a treaty with Buonaparte, for the 
total annihilation of the King of Prussia. Our author speaks 
mystically of this document. He tells us, * Report says’ sucha 
treaty is in existence :. And this passes for proof; and is reasoned 
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upon as conclusive: But then he adds, that he ‘thinks it would 
‘not be difficult to point out the name of the individual who 
‘was intrusted with it, and even to produce a copy of it’if ne- 
‘cessary.’ (p. 397, 399.) And he further adds, at last, that he 
‘knows the fact to be true.’ (¢bid.) We do not quite comprehend 
this coquettish way of dealing with plain facts; but we know 
there is very little reliance to be placed on the sources of secret 
history whichare aceessib]e to suchtravellers as Mr. Jorgenson. 
He speaks as oracularly of the murder of Gustavus Adolphus, 
of the secret policy of Frederic I], and of many other pas- 
sages of German history with which he interlards the meagre 
body of statements which are the result of his own observation, 

We had almost forgot to mention, that this author is a pro- 
fessed admirer of the partition of Poland; indeed he enters 
into an elaborate defence of it. This might have been ex- 
pected from the account which we have already given of his 
principles respecting the later proceedings of the disciples of 
that school of political justice, founded by Catharine and Fre- 
deric, both surnamed the Great. One very noted character 
among them, we are glad to find, he does not pass over; we 
mean our own pride and glory, the Lord Castlereagh. The 
Joyal reader may desire to see how some persons abroad speak 
of My Lord,—and it may show that those are deceived who 
think his praise.is only celebrated by the chaste and classic 
eloquence of the Treasury newspapers. 

* During my residence in Germany. | bad often the honour of con- 
versing with one of the diplomatic personages, who was present, and 
took ‘an active part in the proceedings at Congress. This able man 
told me, that, in the whole course of his diplomatic career, he had 
not met with a person more qualified for his high situation, than Lord 
Castlereagh. ‘I do not know how it is,’? said he, * but his Lord- 
ship always found means to persuade us into all his views: he carried 
every point he insisted on: he displayed great firmness of mind: yet 
his Lordship’s manners were so affable, and. his deportment so unas- 
suming, that he never gave personal offence.” He added—* British 
diplomatists have often run into the error of urging their claim with 
too much haughtines& ; the persons engaged with them in negotiations 
feit offended, and secretly, if not openly, counteracted their preten- 
sions. Not so with Lord Castlereagh: bis talents and .eloquence ex- 
cited admiration, whilst the urbanity of bis manners created good- 
will.” I mention this circumstance merely to show how very unlikely 
it is that his Lordship should have presumed to dictate to the rest 
of the Ministers at the Congress. 1 will readily admit, that Lord 
Casilereagh’s great qualifications may excite erlvy ; but a person who 
has distinguished himself in the manner his Lordship has done, and 
who deserves so well of his country, ought, at least, to be treated with 
candour.’ p. 390, 39]. 
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This is very satisfactory no doubt,—but the author’s account 
of the itinerancy of the German tradesmen is more original; 
and we believe, moreover, that it is perfectly authentic. 


‘ As soon as a youth has served his apprenticeship, he is compel- 
led to take bis knapsack\on his back, and travel into other parts’ of 
Germany, at least for four years ; without which he. will find it dif- 
ficult to procure employment, and will be laughed at and despised 
by others of the same trade. In most of the large towns there is 2° 
kind of inn established for each separate trade, to which all the tra- 
velling journeymen of such trades resort, on their arrival. In some 
they are provided (gratis) with provisions and straw for a number of 
days; but men of other trades do not enjoy the same benefit. For 
instance, shoemakers may go to the inn to procure a night’s lodging ; 
but they will receive nothing more, unless they can pay tor what they 
call for.. Coppersmiths make it a practice to go to the houses of the 
master-tradesmen in every considerable town through which they 
pass, and claim some little assistance, which is given them. Hence, 
in Germany, some are called rich, and some poor trades, according 
to the advantages enjoyed by the journeymen, when travelling. The 
funds to defray these expenses are either raised by a kind of sub- 
scription, or by deducting a very smail proportion from the journey- 
men’s weekly wages when at work. The rule is, (0 permit no tra- 
velling journeyman to remain longer than twenty-four hours in one 
place. If be cannot in that time find employment, he must proceed 
turther. Sometimes, however, the police will permit him to stay a 
few days longer, if be bave any prospects of obtaining work. It 
happens, indeed, very often, that these men are so poor, that they 
are obliged to beg; but whenever they are detected begging, they 
are, in some places, sent away immediately ; in others, they are im- 
prisoned for eight or ten days; and in others they receive a sound 
whipping. This foolish mode of sending young men abroad ‘to see 
the world, as it is here called, is attended with the most pernicious 
effects. Their morals are totally corrupted; and they become ad- 
dicted to drinking, smoking, riot and idleness. Being obliged to shift 
and shuffle about in the world, they attain a certain ‘degree of low 
cunning, not at all the characteristic of a German, and, in fact, become 
complete vagrants. 

‘During the summer, they can easily procure work; but as they 
know that at this season the masters stand in need of them, they 
are careless whether they please or not. The moment they receive 
their weekly wages, they resort to the public houses, and do not re- 
turn to their work till all their money is spent, which is generally ac- 
complished on the Sunday and the Monday. As winter approaches, 
they have nothing to do. The masters ’now take their revenge ; 
they will not keep them in employment; and each retains no more 
than are barely suflicient to answer bis present purposes. The men 
are now compelled to travel again ; and are thus exposed to inconceiva- 
ble miseries and distresses, which, however, rarely prodtice even 
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the smallest influence on their conduct the ensuing summer. Once 
habituated to idle practices, they cannot, or will not, divest themselves 
of them. 

‘ In the course of my rambles, I entered a lonely public-house, in 
a large wood between Leipzig and Berlin, where I have seen nine or 
ten of these poor wretches huddled together for a night, without either 
shoes or stockings: some were even destitute of shirts. Three of them 
could muster no more money among them than would purchase two 
pennyworth of coarse bread. 

‘In the month of January, 1817, 1 ascertained that one hundred and 
twenty jourteymen tailors, all in quest of work, passed through Gustrow 
in Mecklenburg, a place by no means situated on one of the great 
leading roads of Germany.’ » p. 259—262. 

Before closing the account of this volume, we must once 
more complain of the disappointment which it perpetually 
creates asto details of fact. After boasting that he is to give a 
full account of the famous T'ugen-bunde, the secret association 
by which so much was done for the liberation of Germany, our 
author tells. in many words, what every one knows; and add- 
ing no one single particular, leaves us wholly unable to collect 
any thing from, his long and fiat declamation, except that there 
was such a league, and that it was of advantage to the cause. | 
This isa very curious subject, on which a treatise, founded on 
details of fact, is much wanted; and therefore, the disappoint- 
ment occasioned by the expectations raised in Mr. Jorgenson’s 
preface and table of contents, can the less be pardoned. 

We hope the reader will not think that we should have been 
more indulgent to the defects of this volume, from its being the 
production of an unlettered sailor, as the preface states. Ifit is 
written by Mr. Jorgenson himself, we must say that he has 
wholly forgotten his old professional habits, and given up ob- 
servation for disquisition. The handywork, however, much 
more resembles that of a London bookmaker, and has there- 
fore nothing about it to disarm critical justice, 


Arr. VI. Harrington, a Tale, and Ormond, a Tale; in Three 
Volumes. By Maria Epacewortn, Author of Comic Dramas, 
Tales of Fashionable Life, &c. &c. 12mo. London, 1817. 


MES Evcewortn belongs to aclass of writers who are less 
liable to failures than most of those who adventure in 
the public pursuit of excellence or distinction. Her works are 
not happy effusions of fancy, or casual inspirations of genius. 
There is nothing capricious or accidental about them; but 
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they are the mature and seasonable fruits of those faculties that 
work the surest and continue the longest in vigour,—-of power- 
ful sense and nice moral perception, joined to a rare and inva- 
Juable talent for the observation and display of human charac- 
ter,—tempered, in its wholesome exercise, with far more indul- 
gence to its less glittering qualities than usually falls to the lot 
of those who are gifted with so quick a sense of its weakness 
and folly. Fortunately for mankind, these are the least pre- 
carious as well as the most important of all the faculties which 
belong to our frail nature; and are not only for the most part 
at the command of their possessor, but can seldom be called in- 
to action without diffusing their beneficial influence to others. 

But though Miss Edgeworth can never absolutely fail in 
her endeavours to excel, because she can never be either silly 
or absurd, it does not follow that she should always be equally 
successful; or that all her productions should be interesting and 
amusing alike. Sometimes the subjects afford but little scope 
either for interest or amusement ;—and sometimes the moral 
lessons she wishes to inculcate, are of a sort which do not ad- 
mit of those embellishments which are most suited to her ge- 
pus. 

.The key, indeed, to all that is peculiar in her writings, whe- 
therinthe way of excellence ordefect,—that which distinguishes 
her from other writers of kindred powers of judgment and in- 
vention, is, that the duties of a Moral Teacher are always up- 
permost in her thoughts. It is impossible, we think, to read ten 
pagesin any of her writings, without feeling, not only that the 
whole, but that every part of them was intended to do good ;—- 
and that she has never for an instant allowed herself to forget, 
that the great end and aim of her writing was—not to display 
her own talents, orto court popularity by brilliant effect—but to 
make her readers substantially better and happier ;—not only 
to correct fatal errors of opinion—to soften dispositions and re- 
inove prejudices unfriendly to happiness—but to display wisdom 
and goodness at once in their most engaging and familiar as- 
pects—to raise to their proper rank and importance those hum- 
bler virtues on which the felicity of ordinary life so essential- 
ly depends—and to show how easy and agreeable the loftiest 
principles and the highest intellectual attainments may be in 
practice, by representing them, as they are in truth most com- 
monly to be found, united with the gayest temper, and the 

most simple and amiable manners. 

No nobler or more worthy end certainly could be proposed 
to any human endeavours; and those who are best acquaiuted 
with Miss Edgeworth’s writings, will probably think most high 
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ly of her success in the pursuit of it: And yet itis to the unre- 
laxed intensity of this pursuit that we think almost all her faults 
are to be referred. It is this which has given to her composi- 
tion something of too didactic a manner,—and brought the moral 
of her stories too obtrusively forward,—and led her into repeti- 
tions that are somewhat wearisome, and discussions too elemen- 
tary, and exaggerations toe improbable,—that has lowered the 
tone, in short, of her infinitely varied and original fictions to 
some affinity with that of ingenious apologues invented for the 
instruction of youth, and given at times an air of childishness 
aud poorness to the result of the finest observations, and the 
profoundest views of human nature. It is wonderful, indeed, 
to see such works produced, under the disadvantages and re- 
straints of so severe a method, . But it is impossible to doubt 
that much of the freedom, the grace, and the boldness of her 
invention, has been sacrificed to the pithy illustration of some 
moral aphorism, or the importunate enforcement of some salu- 
tary truth. 

Nor has the effect been merely to lessen the fame of the au 
thor, and the delight of her intelligent readers ;—we suspect 
it has, in many cases, been also to defeat, in a considerable 
degree, the very end to which so much has been thus reso- 
lutely sacrificed. Persons of full age revolt from instruction 
presented in too direct and officious a form,—and take it amiss 
tv have a plain lesson, however much needed, driven into 
them in so presevering and unrelenting a manner ; and the very 
exaggerations and repetitions which are intended to give force 
and elect to the warning, are apt to make it less impressive, by 
making it less probable. As they now stand, the greater. part 
of her Tales may be regarded asa series or climax of instances, 
in which some moral or intellectual defect produces disastrous 
consequences—a continued succession of catastrophes, arising 
out of the same causes, and terminating in the same general 
results. In each of these stories, we have little more than an 
enlargement of a character conceived like one of La Bruyere’s, 

~and illustrated by a similar train of extreme cases and strik- 
ing exemplifications;—a method perfectly unexceptionable,when 
the objectis merely to give a strong and distinct impression of 
the character itself, but liable to great objection when applied 
toa series of adventures that are meant to be probable, and to 
produce their moral effect by the suggestion of truth and reality. 
Some ofthe Tales, indeed, involve this defect, if it be one, in 
their very structure and conception—and announce it plainly 
enough in the titles which they bear. The best of these is that 
entitled ‘ To-merrow ;’—the worst ‘ Muradthe Unlucky.’ But 
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in all which aim ata more extended delineation of life and 
manners, this limitation of the interest is both unnatyral and un- 
wise. No long series of interesting occurrences ever turned, in 
reality, upon one vice or folly, or presented us with one flaw of 
character as the spring and origin of all the disasters that ensue. 
Nor are the moral lessons, of which such occurrences may be 
made the vehicle, at all more likely to be effectual, from this ex 

elusive attention to one only of the morbid propensities, o 

which we may be thus agreeably admonished. ‘The systematic 
teacher of ethics may find it convenient to take the vices and vir- 
tues successively and apart, and to treat of each in its order, just 
as the systematic teacher of grammar takes the prepositions and 
conjunctions. But as, when the scholar is advanced into prac- 
tice, all the parts of speech are jumbled again together, as in 
ordinary discourse ; so, when the object isto give practical im- 
pressions, with a view to real life, it would seem expedient to 
exhibit ail the mingled principles of action that are found ac- 
tually to govern human conduct, or to affect human felicity : 
and the most useful tale for improvement, as well as the most 
agreeable for unimproveable readers, must be that which pre- 
sents us with the greatest variety of characters, and places be- 
fore us the consequences of the greatest number of peculiar pro- 
pensities. Upon Miss E.’s present system, there are several of 
her stories which can be of use, we should think, but toa very 
small number of patients; and we really cannot help thinking 
that it was as little worth her while to provide a corrective for 
gentlemen who have an antipathy to Jews, or Jadies who have 
prejudices against French governesses, as it would be for an 
eminent physician to compound an infallible plaster for 
scratches on the-first joint of the little finger exclusively. 

Her excessive care for the moral utility of her works, has al- 
so injured them in another way. The substantial happiness of 
life, no doubt, depends more upon justice and prudence, than 
upon genius and generosity—upon ordinary and attainable qua- 
lities in short, than on lofty and heroic ones. Butthe interest 
we take in these, as observers, is just in an opposite propor- 
tion; and Miss Edgeworth has been so fearful of misleading 
her readers into any unprofitable or dangerous admiration, that 
she has almost entirely excluded the agency of the higher pas- 
sions, and applied all the resources of her genius to recommend 
the humbler practices of fair dealing and sincerity—industry, 
good temper, firmness of character, and friendly offices. She 
has accordingly recommended them most powerfully; and this 
age and the next are largely indebted to her exertions, and will 
long profit by their effects ;—but her writings would, beyond 
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all question, have been more attractive, if she had dealt occa-: 


sionally in deeper and more tumultuous emotions, andexhibited 
her characters in situations more full of distress and agitation, 
and under the influence of feelings more vehement and over- 
whelming than she has generally thought it safe to meddle with. 
Except in the case of her Irish rustics, she has hardly ever as- 
gribed any burst of natural passion, or any impulse of reckless 
generosity to her characters. The rest of her favourites are 
all well-behaved, considerate, good-natured people, who are 
never in any very terrible danger, either from within or from 
without, and from whom little more is required than might be 
expected from any other well-disposed and well educated per- 
sons in the like circumstances. 

The greater interest and attraction of stronger passion can- 
not, of course, be disputed ; but we are a little sceptical here 
also, ag to the. supposed danger or inutility of such exhibi- 
tions. It is a great thing, certainly, to make a man wise for 
himself; but it is still greater, and not less important, to make 
him understand that there are feelings stronger than selfish 
feelings, and joys of more value than selfish enjoyments. One 
half of mankind is condemned to perpetual debasement, by 
never having been made to comprehend the delight of ge- 
nerosity, or the elevation of a devoted affection; and, to give 
them this sense, we must, in general, set before them some 
strong and even exaggerated representation of the reality. The 
occasions for such emotions are but of rare occurrence, indeed, 
in ordinary life ; and the habits of mind that would render them 
common, would no doubt be pernicious if they were to become 
predominant. But there is no great danger of this practical 
result. Pupils in this, asin every other school, always lag be- 
hind their teachers, and fal! far short of their patterns. A dan- 
cing-master turns out his toes more than enough, and holds 
himself ridiculously erect, that his disciples may do both mode- 
rately ;—and examples of extravagant generosity, or imprudent 
affection, are likely to be imitated with the same abatements. It 
may often be necessary, by astrong impulse, to rouse the kind- 
er and nobler feelingsof our nature; but it can scarcely ever be 
requisite to suggest those selfish considerations by which they 
may be kept within bounds, In spite of our metaphysical mo- 
ralists, we are firmly persuaded that our hearts are practically 
softened by being made to sympathize even with imaginary sor- 
row ; and cannot help thinking, that the first tears which a pa- 
thetic and powerful writer draws from a rude nature, are pledges 
of its permanent refinement. The occasional appearance of lof- 
ty and energetic characters on the scenes of real life, is allowed 
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to raise the general standard of sentiment in the age and nation 
to which they belong, eventhough they should trespass in 
many points upon the ordinary rules of prudence and morality, 
and presentan assemblage of qualities which it would be by no 
means convenient to meet in our common acquaintance. Now, 
the heroes of fiction stand nearly in the same predicament, and 
perform nearly the same functions for their reader ; and we are 
inclined to think, that the mischief they may do by the seduc- 
ing.example of their extravagance, is more than compensated 
by the force with which they rouse our sluggish sensibility, and 
the feeiingsthey sv strongly impress, of a nobler use and a high- 
er relish of life than can be found in its vulgar prosperity. In 
Miss Edgeworth, however, we meet with little that can be call- 
ed heroic—and nothing that is romantic or poetical. She is 
so much afraid of seducing her pupils from the practical duties 
of social life, that she will not even borrow a grace from the 
loveliness of nature; and has neither expressed herself, nor 
exemplified in any of her characters, that sympathy with rural 
beauty, that sense of the expression of the great or majestic 
features of the universe, of which the author of Waverly and 
the Antiquary has made so admirable an use, and turned to 
such account even for the moral effect of his story. There is 
more of this feeling in one speech of Edie Ochiltree, than in all 
the works ofthe author now before us. 

Since we have begun to notice her faults, we may as well 
make an end of them. Those of which we have now spoken, 
we ascribe to her system,—her rigid rejection of every thing 
that does not teach a safe and practical moral lesson. There 
are others which we should be «disposed to refer to her sex. 
With all her sound sense and intelligence, it is plain that she is 
not at all at home in the representations of public transactions, 
or the actual business of men. She is not only incapable of 
dealing with battles and negotiations, like the great author to 
whom we have just alluded; but has evidently no more thana 
derivative and conjectural knowledge of the way in which poli- 
tical intrigues, and private and public business are actually 
managed. She understands well enough how politicians speakin 
the drawing-room, andin what way their habits of business affect 
their manners in society ; but her conceptions of the tone and 
temper of their actual conduct are plainly derived from conjec- 
turealone, and often bear no very near resemblance to the reali- 
ty. She has an unlucky fondness,too,forshowing her acquaintance 
with the profession of the law, and repeatedly goes out of her 
way to describe as feats of great legal dexterity and acuteness, 
things quite puerile or impossible. The influence of sex, too, 
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has narrowed the field of her invention, in other particulars,— 
where this limitation is less perhaps to be regretted;—female 
Delicacy has prevented her from completing in all their parts 
those pictures of personal profligacy and its consequences, 
which the nature of her moral design Icad her so often to por- 
try; and female Gentleness has disabled her from representing, 
and perhaps from conceiving, the extent of brutal ferocity of 
which man’s nature is capable, and from which, as well as from 
other vices, it requires not unfrequently te be warned. 

It is perhaps invidious to mention other faulis,—especially as 
we have nothing else to ascribe them to but the ordinary im- 
perfections of human nature. But we must venture to tell 
Miss E., that most of her amiable young ladies are a little too 
wise and peremptory—and are apt, in their repartees, to be 
rather pert than dignified. Indeed, we cannot say we exceed- 
ingly relish her smart sayings in general,—whichare sometimes 
neither very new norvery elegant. There are also some glar- 
ing improbabilities hazarded now and then, to bring about her 
catastrophes—a fault that is rendered particularly striking by 
the sober, familiar, and authentic air of most of her narratives. 
Where the general strain of the fable is romantic and extrava- 
gant, a little excess in the marvellous does not startle or of- 
fend ; but we feel it at once as a capital defect, where the great 
charm of the work consists in the truth and accuracy of its re- 
presentations, and in that chaste and judicious invention which 
enables us to go along with the story without any violent sup- 
positions, or any great effort of forgetfulness as to the realities 
of the world we live in. 

Having said so much ofthe Taults of this distinguished writer, 
it is scarcely necessary perhaps to add, that they are almost en- 
tirely effaced by her excellencies :—nor, after what we have so 
often stated with regard to her, canit be requisiteto say in what 
we think these excecllencies to consist. Her admirable sense— 
her kindness of heart—her marvellous powers ofinvention, that 
make it difficult to discover a single plagiarism, even from her- 
self, in the forty volumes of her works—the inimitable humour, 
truth and beauty of her traits of national character, displaying 
not only a thorough knowledge, but an affectionate love of Ire- 
land, and aconcern for her happiness, which cannot be for ever 
unfruitful—her intimate acquaintance and generous sympathy 
with tlie feclings and habits of the lower and middling classes of 
the people—her clear, indulgent, and rational views of the di- 
versity of human character and its causes—and the rapidity, ac- 
curacy,and brevity of her sketches of all the variations ;—these 
are among the most prominent of her merits, and would bealone 
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sufficient to place her among the most meritorious writers of the 
age she was destined to improve.—But it is more than time that 
we should proceed to the works immediately before us. 

The first story, which is entitled ‘ Harrington,’ is the short- 
est, and not the best. The design, indeed, is far too limited for 
one of her excellent tales. It is to counteract the illiberal pre- 
judices that some people have against Jews; and contains the 

istory of a young gentleman, who, being frightened in his in- 
fancy by a foolish maid-servant, who threatened him with the 
old clothesman’s bag when he was disposed to be refractory, 
grew up witha sort of antipathy to the whole race; but makes 
the amende honorable in his youth and manhood, by patronis- 
ing a Jew pedlar at school, and afterwards falling in love with, 
and marrying, the lovely daughter ofa most amiable and gentle- 
manlike Jew, to whom bis whole family are under obligations. 
The parts of the story that are directly subservient to this de- 
sign, are unequivocally the worst ; and the story itselfturns too 
much on singular contrivances, and improbable refincments and 
coincidences, to he classed among the happiest efforts of the au- 
thor’s invention. The best parts are, the contrast between the 
open, kind, modest character of Harrington, and that of Lord 
Mowbray, his domineering persecutor at school, and his pre- 
tended friend and insidious rival in after life—the picture of 
Berenice Montenero, and her father the Jew gentleman—toge- 
ther with some well contrasted traits of the Lady de Brantefield, 
Mrs. Alderman Coates, and an Irish orangewoman—we mean 
a vender of oranges, not a partisan of King William. 

The boyish anecdotes are of course alittle childish; but they 
are written with admirable judgment and truth to nature, and 
would form a valuable addition to the author’s excellent work 
on education. The transfermation, inthe case of Mowbray, of 
the brutal, selfish, tyrant schoolboy, into the appearance at 
least of a pleasant and amiable youth, is pictured with great 
talent and sagacity. 

‘ Four, nearly five, years had made a great apparent change in 
Mowbray for the better ; his manners were formed ; his air that of 
a man of fashion—a military man of fashion. He had served a cams 
paign abroad, had been at the siege of Gibraltar, had much to say, 
and could say it well. We all know what astonishing metamorphoses 
are sometimes wrought even on the most hopeless subjects, by seeing 
something of the world, by serving a campaign or two. How many 
a light empty shell of a young man comes home full, if not of sense, 
at least of something bearing the semblance of sense! How many 
a heavy lout, a dull son of earth, returns enlivened into a conversible 
being—who can tell at least of what it has seen, heard, felt, if not un- 
derstood—and who for years, perhaps for ever, afterwards, by the 
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help of telling of other countries, may pass in his own for a man of 
solid judgment! Such being the advantages to be derived by these 
means, even in the most desperate cases, we may imagine the great 
improvement produced in a young man of Lord Mowbray’s abilities, 
and with bis ambition both to please and to shine. Jn youth, and by 
youth, improvement in appearance and manner, is easily mistaken for 
improvement in mind and principle. All that | had disliked in the 
schoolboy—the tyrannical disposition—the cruel temper—the inso- 
Jent tone—had disappeared, and in their place 1 saw the deportment 
which distinguished a geritleman. Whatever remained of party spirit, 
so different from the wrangling, overbearing, mischievous party spirit, 
of the boy, was in the man and the officer so happily blended with 
love of the service, and with lesprit de corps, that it seemed to add a 
fresh grace, animation and frankness, to bis manner. The evil spirit 
of persecution was dislodged from his soul, or laid asleep within him ; 
and in its place appeared the conciliating spirit of politeness. He 
showed a desire to.cultivate my friendship, which still more prepos- 
sessed me in his favour. Mowbray happened to call upon me soon 
after the conversation I had with my mother about the Spanish Jew, 
&c. “TI left you, Harrington, and I find you, after four years absence, 
intent upon a Jew ; boy and man you are one and the same; and in 
your case ‘tis well that the boy and man should an individual make ; 
but for my part, [ am glad to change my identity, like all other mor- 
tals or chickens, once in seven years; and | hope you think | have 
changed for the better.” Jt was impossible to think otherwise, espe- 
cially at that moment. In a frank open-hearted manner, be talked of 
his former tyrannical nature, and blamed himself for our schoolboy 
quarrel. I was charmed with him, and the more so when he entered so 
warmly or so politely into my present distress, and sympathized with my 
madness of the moment.’ p. 97—100. 


For the love we bear to the fair writer’s country, and her 
pictures of its natives, we must give the scene of the orange- 
woman at some length. It is introduced on occasion of the 
No-Popery riots in 1780, when the house of Mr. Montenero 
was in danger of being attacked, in consequence of his being 
a foreigner and a dissenter from the national faith. The worthy 
Jew had been kind, it seems, to this heroine; and when she 
saw the danger gathering, she 


—‘ took her station on the steps of Mr. Montenero’s house, and 
watched her opportunity ; and when she saw the master appear in the 
hall, she left her barrow in charge with her boy, came up the steps, 
walked in, and addressed herself to him thus, in a dialect and tones, as 
new almost to me as they seemed to be to Mr. Montenero. 

‘Never fear, jewel !—Jew as you have this day the misfortune to 
be, you're the best Christian any way ever I happened on; so never 
fear, honey, for yourself nor your daughter, God bless her! Not a 
coyl shall go near yees, nor a finger be laid on her, good or had. 
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Sure I know them all— not a mother’s son o’ the boys but I can call 
my frind—not a captain or lader (leader) that’s in it but I can lade 
(lead) dear, to the devil and back again, if I'd but whistle—so only 
you keep quite (quiet), and don’t be advertizing yourself any way for 
a Jew, nor be showing your cloven fut, with or without the wooden 
shoes.—K cep ourselves to ourselves, for ll tell you a bit of a sacret-— 
I’m a little bit of a cat’oclick myself—all as one as what they call apa- 
pish, but Lkeep it to myself, and nobody’s the wiser nor the worse— 
they'd tear me to pieces may be did they suspect the like, but I keep 
never minding, aud you, jewel, do the like-—We were all brothers 
and sisters once—no offence—in the time of Adam sure, and we should 
belp one another in all times. “lis my turn to help yees now, and, by the 
blessing, so I will—accordingly I'll be sitting all day and night mount- 
ing guard on your steps there without.—And little as you may think of 
me, the devil a guardian angel better than myself, only just the widow 
Lavy; such as ye see!” 

‘ The widow Levy took her stand, and kept her word. I staid at 
Mr. Montenero’s all day, saw every thing that passed, and had fre- 
quent opportunities of admiring her address. She charged the foot- 
man to ** say sorrow word themselves to the mob for their lives, in case 
they would come ; but to lave all entirely to her, that knew how to spake 
to them. For see !"’ said she, aside to me—* For see! them powdered 
numskulls would spoil all—they’d be taking it too bigh or too low, and 
never hit the right kay, nor mind when to laugh or cry in the right 
place ; moreover, when they'd get frighted with a cross-examination, 
they’d be aptto be cutting themselves. Now, the ould one himself, if he 
had ime on the table even, I’d defy to get the truth out of me, if not con- 
vanient, and | in the sarvice of a frind.” 

*‘ Inthe pleasure of telling a few superfluous lies, it seemed to be 
necessary that our guardian angel should be indulged ; and there she 
sat on the steps quite at ease, smoking her pipe, or wiping her oranges. 
As parties of the rioters came up, she would parley and jest with 
them, and by alternate wit and humour, and blunder, and bravado, 
and flattery, and fabling, divert their spirit of mischief, and forward 
them to distant enterprise. In the course of the day, we had fre- 
quent occasion to admire her intrepid ingenuity and indefatigable zeal.’ 
1, 378—381. 


By one of the surprising coincidences which abound rather 
too much in this story, the Lady de Brantefield and her daugh- 
ter Lady Anne Mowbray take shelter in this house, from an 
apprehended attack on their own ; but are much shocked to 
find, that they have sought protection from an Israelite. 

‘Lady Anne seemed most willing, Lady de Brantefield most un- 
willing, to remain ; yet her fears struggled with her pride, and at last 
she begged that a servant might be sent to her house to see how 


things were going on, and to order chairs for her if their return was prac- 
ticable, 
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“* Stop !"—cried the orange-woman, laying a strong detaining hand 
on the footman’s arm; “ stop you—’tis Pll go with more sense—and 
speed.” ‘* What is that person !~that woman !” cried Lady de Brante- 
field, who now heard and saw the orangewoman, for the first time. ** Wo- 
man !—is it me she manes?” said the orangewoman, coming forward 
quite composedly, shouldering on her cloak.—* Is it who I am ?—I’m 
the widow Levy.—Any commands ?”—‘ How did she get in?” con- 
tinued Lady de Brantefield, still with a look of mixed pride and terror— 
“ how did she get in?” ‘* Very asy !—through the door—same way you 
did, my lady, if ye had your senses. Where's the wonder ?—But what 
commands—don't be keeping of me.” “ Anne !—Lady Anne !—Did 
she follow us in ?”’ said Lady de Brantefield. ‘ Follow yees !—not | !— 
no follower of yours nor the likes.—But what commands, nevertheless? 
—I'll do your business the night, for the sake of them I love in m 
heart’s core,” nodding at Mr. and Miss Montenero; ‘so my lady, [’ 
bring ye word, faithful, how it is going with ye at home—which is her 
house, and where, on God’s earth !” added she, turning to the footman.— 
“If my satisfaction be the object, Sir, or Madam,” said Lady de 
Brantefheld, addressing herself with much solemnity to Mr. and Miss 
Montenero, *‘l must take leave to request, that a fitter messenger 
be sent; to trust to the representations of such a person as that, I 
should, in any circumstances, be incapable.” The fury of the 
orangewoman kindled—her eyes flashed fire—bher arms a-kimbo, she 
advanced, repeating—* Fitter !—Fitter !—What’s that ye say ?— 
you're not Irish—not a bone in your skeleton?” Lady Anne scream- 
ed.—Mr. Montenero forced the orangewoman back, and Berenice 
and I hurried Lady de Brantefield and her daughter across the hall, 
into the eating-room. Mr. Montenero followed an instant afterwards, 
telling Lady de Brantefield that he had despatched one of his own 
servants for intelligence. Her ladyship bowed her head without speak- 
ing. He then explained why the orangewoman happened to be in 
his house, and spoke of the zeal and ability with which she had this 
day served us. Lady de Brantefield continued at intervals to bow 
her head while Mr. Montenero spoke, and to look at her watch; 
while Lady Anne, simpering, repeated, “ Dear, how odd.” Then 


placing herself opposite to a large mirror, Lady Anne readjusted her 
dress.’ 1. 366, 339. 


The messenger returns with bad tidings, and the whole 
party isthrown into consternation. 


‘ Before we had time to hear or to say more, the orangewoman open- 
ed the door, and putting in her head, called out in a voice of authority— 
‘* Jantlemen, here’s one who want yees, admits of no delay ; lave all and 
come out, whether you will or no, the minute.” 

* We went out, and with an indescribable gesture, and wink of satis- 
faction, the moment she had Mr. Montenero and me in the hall, 
she said in a whisper—‘*’Tis only myself dears, but *tis I am glad 
I got yees out away froin being bothered by the presence of them 
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women, whiles ye’d be settling all for life or death, which we must 
now, do—for don’t be nursing and dandling yourselves in the notion 
that the boys will not be wid ye.—lIt’s a folly to talk—they will; my 
bead to a China orange they will, now; but take it asy, jewels— 
we've got an hour’s law—they’ve one good hour's work first—gix 
garrets to gut, where they are, and tree back walls, with a: piece of 
the front, still to pull down. While Mr. Montenero and 1 began to 
consult together, she went on—* I'll tell you what you'll do, you'll 
send for two chairs, or one—less suspicious—-and just get the two in 
asy, the black one back, the white for’ard, beca’ase she’s coming 
nat’ral from the opera—if stopped—and so the chairmen knowing no 
more than Adam who they would be carrying, might go through the 
thick of the boys at a pinch safe enough, or round any way, sure: 
they know the town and the short cuts, and set °em down (a good 
riddance!) out of hand, at any house at all they mention, who'd re- 
save them of their own frinds, or kith and kin—for, to be sure, I 
suppose they have frinds, tho’ l’m not one.” I. 391—393., 


The ladies, however, determined to stay, though stil] main- 
taining a most ungracious deportment towards their generous 
protector. The Lady de Brantefield 


—‘ walked up and down the room with the air of a ‘princess in 
chains. The orangeworman bolted into the room, and pushed past 
her ladyship, while Mr. Montenero was sealing his note.—* Give it, 
jewel!—Its I'll be the bearer—for all your powdered men below has 
taken fright by the dread the first messenger got, and dares not be 
carrying a summons for the military through the midst of them—but 
I'll take it for yees—and which way will I go to get quickest to 
your general’s, and how will | know his house ?—for seven of them 
below bothered my brains.” 

‘Mr. Montenero repeated the direction—she listened coolly, then 
stowing the letter in her bosom, she stood still for a moment with a 
look of deep deliberation—her head on one side, her fore finger on 
her cheek bone, her thumb under her chin, and the knuckle of the 
middle finger compressing her lips.—‘* See, now,. they'll be apt to 
come up the stable lane for the back o’the house, and another party 
of them will be in the square, in front, so how will it be with me to 
get into the house to yees again, without opening tbe doors for them, 
in case they are wid ye afore I’d get the military up—I have it,” 
cried she—She rushed to the door, but turned back again to Jook 
for her pipe, which she had laid on the table.—‘t Where’s my pipe! 
—Lend it me—What am I[ without my pipe?”—*‘ The savage!” 
cried Lady de Brantefield—<‘‘ The: fool!” said Lady Anne.—The 
widow Levy nodded to each of the two ladies as she lit the pipe 
again; but, without speaking to them, turned to us, and said— 
‘If the boys would meet me without my pipe, they’d net know 
me ; or smell something odd, and guess I was on some unlawful er- 
rand.”—-As she passed Berenice and me, who were standing toge- 
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ther, she hastily added—‘ Keep a good heart, sweetest!—At the 
last push you have one will shed the heart’s drop for ye.”—A quick, 
scarcely perceptible, motion of her eye towards me, marked her 
meaning: and one involuntary look from Berenice at that moment, 
even in the midst of alarm, spread joy through my whole frame. In 
the common. danger we were drawn closer together, we thought to- 
gether ;—I was allowed to help ber in the midst of the general bustle.’ 
I. 396-398. 


The mob at last arrives; and the terror of the stately dow- 
ager is described in a most characteristic manner. 


‘They began with a volley of stones against the windows.—I ran 
to see where Berenice was.—It had been previously agreed amongst 
us, that she and her guests, and every female in the house, should, 
on the first alarm, retire into a back room; but, at the first shout of 
the mob, Lady Brantefield lost the little sense she ever possessed: 
she did not faint, but she stiffened herself in the posture in which she sat, 
and with her hands turned down over the elbows of the huge chair, on 
which her arms were: extended, she leaned back in all the frightful 
rigidity of a corpse, with a ghastly face, and eyes fixed. 

‘Berenice, in vain, tried to persuade her to move. Her ideas 
were bewildered or concentrated. Only the obstinacy of pride re- 
mained alive within her.—‘‘ No,” she said, “she would never. move 
from that spot,—she would not be commanded by Jew or Jewess.” 
—-* Don’t you bear the mob, the stones at the windows !”—* Very 
well.—They would all pay for it on the scaffold or the gibbet.”—“ But 
if they break in bere you will be torn to pieces.”—‘* No—those on- 
ly will be sacrificed who have sacrificed.—A ‘ de Brantefield’—they 
dare not!—I shall not stir from this spot. Who will presume to 
touch Lady de Brantefield ?””—Mr. Montenero and | lifted up the huge 
chair on which she sat, and carried her and it into the back-room.’ 
I. 402, 403. 


We shall add only the close of the adventure. The milita- 
ry come to their rescue before any serious mischief is done. 


‘We ran to let out our female prisoners. I thought only of Be- 
renice,—she who had shown so much self-possession during the dan- 
ger, seemed most overpowered at this moment of joy—she threw her 
arms round her father, and held bim fast, as if to convince herself 
that he was safe.—Her next look was for me; and in her eyes, voice 
and manner, when she thanked me, there was an expression which 
transported me with joy ;—but it was checked, it was gone the next 
moment: some terrible recollection seemed to cross her mind,—She 
turned from me to speak to that odious Lady de Brantefield. I 
could not see Mr. Montenero’s countenance; for he, at the same in- 
stant, left us to single out, from the crowd assembled in the hall, 
the poor Irish woman, whose zeal and intrepid gratitude had been 
the means of our deliverance. I was not time enough to hear what 
Mr. Montenero said to her, or what reward he conferred; but that 
the reward was judicious, and that the words were grateful to her 
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feelings in the highest degree, I. had full proof; for when I reached 
the hall, the widow was on her knees, with hands uplifted to Hea- 
ven, unable to speak, but with tears streaming down her hard face ; 
she wiped them hastily away, and started up. ‘ It’s not a little thing 
brings me to this,” said she ; “* none ever drew a tear from my eyes 
afore, since the boy [ lost.” She drew the hood of ber cloak over 
her head, and pushed her away through the servants to get out of the 
hall-door ; I unbarred and unchained it for her; and as 1 was un- 
locking it, she squeezed up close to me, and, laying her iron hand 
on mine, said in a whisper—* God bless yees, and don’t forget my 
thanks to the sweet Jewish—I can’t speak ’em now, ’tis you can best, 
and joined in my prayers yees shall ever be”—said our guardian angel, 
as I opened the door; and as she passed out she added—* You are right, 
jewel ; she’s worth all the fine ladies in Lon’on, feathers an’ all in a bag.” 
1. 405—407. 

This is all admirable, and in Miss Edgeworth’s best manner: 
But we can afford no more extracts from this story ;—which is 
by no means a favourite with us,and has more faults than any of 
her recent productions. In case she should wish to know their 
nature, we shall mention afew of them. The object and design 
ofthe Tale,as we have already said, is narrow and fantastic. No- 
body likely to read Miss Edgeworth’s writings, entertains suchan 
absurd antipathy to Jews as she here aims at exposing ; and the 
unfavourable opinion that may beentertained by more reasonable 
persons, of Jew-pedlars or money-lenders,is not very likely to be 
corrected by astory professedly fabulous, ofa rich Spanish gen- 
tleman who belonged to that persuasion. The scene of Harring- 
ton’sextravagancesatthe Towerisnotonly quite out ofcharacter, 
but is altogether foolish and puerile initself. We might possibly 
tolerate his kneeling down to the armour of the Black Prince 
with a speech; but most certainly, any gentleman who should 
rant Clarence’s dream from Shakspeare in passing through the 
horse armoury, or pour out verses witha loud voice, and without 
much apparent connexion, in going over the Tower witha grave 
foreignerand a party of strangers, would deserveto be setdown— 
not indeed for a madman—but for a very silly and contemptible 
blockhead. The most revolting part of the story, however, is that 
of the deep-laid, and yet most paltry and childish devices of Mow- 
bray to persuade the Jew and his daughter that his rival was in- 
sane. We do not well know which is worst—the horrible figure 
dressed up to so little purpose at the synagogue, or the picture 
sent maliciously to the auction ; only, that the last is aggravated 
by the absurdity of making good Mr. Montenero pay an ex- 
travagant price for a paltry daub, for the pleasure of cutting it 
to pieces and burning it before his friends. Finally, we would 
observe, that the whole adventure of the loss and recovery of 
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Lady de Brantefield’s ring,—with the pawnbroker, and the wait- 
ing-maid, and the slit in the lining of the muff, and the slouch- 
ed hat and sailor’s jacket, and all the little cunning and cau- 
tion and petty contrivance employed on the occasion, are un- 
worthy of the talents of the author, and not very suitable, 
we think, to her general design. One would imagine, from 
such passages, that her object was to form a sharp attorney, or 
alert Bow-street officer, rather than agentleman of liberal educa- 
tion: And though a gentleman of sagacity and prudence might 
no doubt conduct himself in this manner in a case of emergen- 
cy, we really cannot see that there is any thing in all this acute- 
ness on which he ought to value himself very highly, or on which 
it was necessary to dwell with such fondness in the institutions 
ofa liberal morality. Old Harrington, too, with his oath by 
Jupiter Ammon, and his wife with her nerves and her igno- 
rance, are rather too silly and too selfish-to be the objects of 
dutiful regard—though we have no doubt that many hopeful 
sons have parents quite as uncomfortable. 


We turn with pleasure, however, from this to the other tale 
which fills the two remaining volumes, and is in all respects of 
a much higher character. It is entitled ‘Ormond,’ from the 
name of the hero; and the scene, to our great refreshment, is 
laid almost entirely in Ireland, and among Irish people. More- 
over, it is not intended to inculcate any one precise moral—but 
rather to show how a kind temper, and natural acuteness and 
honesty will carry a man through many difficulties, supply the 
want of many external advantages, and enable their possessor 
to derive instruction from all sorts of occurrences—a conclusion 
very heroic, we must say, for a professed dealer in instruction, 
but at the same time not less true than important. 

Ormond is the orphan son of an early friend of Sir Ulick 
O’Shane ; and has grown up almost from infancy in Sir Ulick’s 
family, indulged and beloved by every body—but left almost 
without education, and neglected in every point to which it 
was the duty of a careful guardian to have attended. Sir 
Ulick—but it would be unfair to describe him in any other 
words than those of the author. 

* He was a fine gallant off-hand looking Irishman, with something 
of dash in his tone and air, which at first view might lead a common 
observer to pronounce him to be vulgar; but at five minutes after 
sight. a good judge of men and manners would have discovered in 
him the power of assuming whatever manner he chose, from the au- 
dacity of the callous profligete to the deference of the accomplished 
courtier—the capability of adapting his conversation to his company 
and his views, whether his objects were ‘ to set the senseless table in 
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a roar,” or to insinuate himself into the delicate female heart. Of 
this latter power, his age had diminished, but not destroyed the in- 
fluence. The fame of former conquests still operated in his favour, 
though he had long since passed his splendid career of gallantry.— 
To go no further than his legitimate loves, he had successively won 
three wives, who had each, in their turn, been desperately enamour- 
ed. The first he loved and married imprudently, for love, at seven- 
teen.—The second he admired, and married prudently, for ambition, 
at thirty.—The third he hated, but married from necessity, for money, 
at five and forty. The first wife, Miss Annaly, after ten years ma-- 
tyrdom of the heart, sunk, childless—a victim, it was said, to love 
and jealousy.—The second wife, Lady Theodosia, struggled stoutly 
for power, backed by strong and high connexions: having, moreover, 
the advantage of being a mother, and mother of an only son and 
heir, the representative of a father in whom ambition had by this 
time become the ruling passion ; the Lady Theodosia stood her ground, 
wrangling and wrestling through a fourteen years wedlock, till at last, 
to Sir Ulick’s great relief, not to say joy, her ladyship was carried off 
by a bad fever, or a worse apothecary.—His present lady, formerly 
Mrs. Scraggs, a London widow, of very large fortune, happened to 
see Sir Ulick when he went to present some address, or settle some 
point between the English and Irish government:—he was in deep 
mourning at the time, and the widow pitied him very much. But 
she was not the sort of woman he would ever have suspected 
could like him—she was a strict pattern lady, severe on the times, 
and not unfrequently lecturing young men gratis.—Late in life 
she was carried to a new country, and set down among a_ people 
whom she had all her previous days been taught to hold in 
contempt or aversion; sbe dreaded Irish disturbances much, and 
Irish dirt more; she was persuaded that nothing could be right, 
good, or genteel, that was not English.—Her habits and tastes were 
immutably fixed.—Her experience had been confined to London life ; 
and in proportion as her sphere of observation had been contracted, 
her disposition was intolerant. She made no allowance for the differ- 
ence of opinion, customs, and situation, much less for the faults or 
foibles of people who were to her strangers and foreigners :—her lady - 
ship was therefore little likely to please or be pleased in her new situa- 
tion,—her husband was the only individual, the only thing, animate 
or inanimate, that she liked in Ireland,—and while she was desperately 
in love with an Irishman, she disliked Ireland and the Irish :—even 
the Irish talents and virtues, their wit, humour, generosity of cha- 
racter, and freedom of manner, were lost upon her ;—her country 
neighbours were — by her air of taciturn self-sufficiency ; and 
she, for her part, declared, she would have been satisfied to have 
lived alone at Castle Hermitage with Sir Ulick. But Sir Ulick had 
no notion of living alone with her, or for anybody. His babits were 
all social and convivial—he loved show and company: he had been 
all his life in the habit of entertaining all ranks of people at Castle 
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Hermitage, from his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant and the com- 
mander in chief for the time being, to Tim the gauger, and honest 
Tom Kelly, the stalko.—He talked of the necessity of keeping up 

_a neighbourhood, and maintaining his interest in the country, as the 
first duties of man. Ostensibly Sir Ulick had no motive in all this, 
but the hospitable wish of seeing Castle Hermitage one continued scene 
of festivity; but, under this good fellowship and apparent thought- 
lessness and profusion, there was, what some thought he inherited from 
his mother, a Scotchwoman, an eye to his own interest, and a keen 
view to the improvement of his fortune and the advancement of his fami- 
ly.” UL. 6—12. 

It was not, however, upon this model that the character of 
Ormond was formed. Sir Ulick had a cousin of the name of 
Cornelius, who exhibited a much more engaging and more pri- 
mitive variety of Irish character. This person Was the proprie- 
tor of some ill-cultivated islands in the neighbourhood of Sir 
Ulick’s domain, in which he had resided all his life in the midst 
of his devoted people, with whom he had humorously assumed 
the style of King of the Black Islands, and was universally 
known among them by the more familiar appeliation of King 
Corny. Here, with the warmest heart, and the greatest natural 
acuteness, he, had passed his days in strenuous idleness, and 
great felicity—hunting and fishing, and making jokes, and do- 
ing kindnesses all day long, and drinking oceans of claret every 
evening—devoting his rainy and gouty days to the composing 
of medicines for the use of his subjects, and to all sorts of me- 
chanical, agricultural, and architectural inventions, for his own 
benefit ; but all in a manner and fashion so purely and tho- 
roughly Irish, as to be beyond measure delightful. We must 
let Miss E. introduce this worthy also in her own way. 


‘From the time he had been a boy, Harry Ormond had been in 
the habit of ferrying over to the Black Islands, whenever Sir Ulick 
could spare bim. The hunting and shooting, and the life of lawless 
freedom he led on the Islands, had been delightful. King Corny, 
who had the command not only of boats, and of guns, and of fishing 
tackle, and of men, but of carpenters’ tools, and of smiths’ tools; and 
of a lathe, and of brass and ivory ; and of all the things that the heart 
of boy could desire, had appeared to Harry, when he was a boy, the 
richest, the greatest, the happiest of men.—The cleverest too—the 
most ingenious ;—for King Corny had with his own hands made a vio- 
lin and a rat-trap ; and had made the best coat, and the best pair of 
shoes, and the best pair of boots, and the best bat; and had knit the 
best pair of stockings, and had made the best dunghill in his domi- 
nions ; and had made a quarter of a yard of fine lace, and had painted 
a panorama. No wonder that King Corny had been looked up to 
by the imagination of childhood, as ‘‘a personage, high as human 
veneration could look.” But now, there were other points rela- 
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tive to external appearance, on which his eyes had been opened. In 
his boyish days, King Comy, going out to hunt with bounds and 
horn, followed with shouts by all who could ride, and all who could 
run, King Corny hallooing the dogs, and cheering the crowd, ap- 
peared to him the greatest, the happiest of mankind.—But he had since 
seen hunts ina very different style, and he could no longer admire the 
rabble rout.—-Human creatures, especially young human creatures, are 
apt to swing suddenly from one extreme-to the other, and utterly to 
despise that which they had extravagantly admired. From this pro- 
pensity, O>mond was in the present instance guarded by affection and 
gratitude. Through all the folly of his kingship, he saw that Cornelius 
O’Shane was not a person to be despised. He was indeed a man of 
great natural powers, both of body and mind ;—of inventive genius, 
energy, and perseverance, which might have attained the greatest 
objects ; though from insufficient knowledge, and self-sufficient per- 
versity, they had wasted themselves on absurd or trivial purposes. 
There was a strong contrast between the characters of Sir Ulick, and 
his cousin Cornelius O’Shane; they disliked and despised each other.’ 
Il, 107—I111, 


At the beginning of this story, Ormond had been dining with 
King Corny on his birthday, and, coming home in a state of 
great elevation, had accidentally quarrelled with, and danger- 
ously hurt a poor fellow, to whom he bore no malice, and over 
whose disaster he instantly began to mourn with all the vehe- 
mence of genuine pity and self-condemnation. He incurs La- 
dy O’Shane’s displeasure, by bringing the wounded man to her 
house ; and Sir Ulick, who isa little jealous of his possible ri- 
valry with his son in‘ an advantageous match he is planning, 
takes advantage of this occurrence to send him off on a long 
visit to the Black Islands. We cannot do better than give the 
monarch’s gracious answer to the proposal for this visit. 


_“ Dear Harry.—What the mischief has come over cousin Ulick to 
be banishing you from Castle Hermitage ?—But since he conformed 
he was never the same man, especially since his last mis-marriage.— 
But no use moralizing—he was always too much of a courtier for me. 
—Come you to me, my dear boy, who is no courtier, and you'll be 
received and embraced with open arms—was I Briareus the same way. 
Bring Moriarty Carroll (if that’s his name), the boy you shot, which 
bas given you so much concern—for which | like you the better—and 
honour that boy, who, living or dying, forbad to prosecute. Don’t be 
surprised to see the roof the way it is:—since Tuesday I wedged it 
up bodily without stirring a stick :—you’ll see it from the boat, standing 
three foot high above the walls, waiting while I’m building up to 
it—to get attics—which I shall for next to nothing—by my own con- 
trivance,—Mean time, good dry lodging, as usual, for all friends at 
the palace. He shall be well tended for you by Sheelah Dunshaug- 
lin, the mother of Betty, worth a hundred of her! and we'll soon set 
him up again with the help of such a nurse, as well as ever, Pll en- 
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gage—for I’m a bit of a doctor, you know, as well as every thing else. 
‘But don’t let any other doctor, surgeon, or apothecary, be coming after 
bim for your life—for none ever gets a permit to land, to my knowledge, 
on the Biack Islands—to which 1 attribute, under Providence, to say 
nothing of my own skill in practice, the wonderful preservation of my peo- 
ple in bealti—-that, and woodsorrel, and another secret or two not to be 
committed to paper in a hurry—all which I would not have written to you, 
but am in the gout since four this morning, held by the foot fast—else I'd 
not be writing, but would have gone every inch of the way for you myself 
in style, in lieu of sendiag, which is all I can now do, my six-oared boat, 
streamers flying, and piper playing like mad—for [ would not have you 
be coming like a banished man, but in all glory to Cornelius O’Shane, 
commonly called king Corny—but no king for you, only your bearty old 
friend.” II. p. 81—83. 


He is installed prince immediately on his arrival ; and the 
first evening is lost intoo copious libations to his honours. Or- 
mond resolves to yield no more compliance to this regal abuse, 
but to resist firmly on the next occasion that occurred. 

“It occurred the very next night.—After a dinner given to his 
chief tenants and the genteel people of the islands, a dinner in ho- 
nour and in introduction of his adopted son, king Corny gave a toast 
“to the prince presumptive,” as he now styled him—a bumper toast. 
Soon afterwards he detected daylight in Harry’s glass, and cursing it 
properly, he insisted on flowing bowls and full glasses. ‘* What! are 
you prince presumptuous ?”’ cried he, with a half angry and astonish- 
ed look—‘* Would you resist and contradict your father and king at 
his own table after dinner !——-Down with the glass !’’——Further and 
steady resistance changed the jesting tone and half angry look of 
king Corny into sullen silence, and a black portentous brow of serious 
displeasure ; after a decent time of sitting, the bottle passing him 
without further importunity, Ormond rose—it was a hard struggle— 
for in the face of bis benetactor, he saw reproach and rage bursting 
from every feature. Still he moved on towards the door—he heard 
the words “sneaking off sober!—let him sneak! Ormond had 
his hand on the lock of the door—it was a bad lock, and opened 
with difficulty.—* There's gratitude for you! No heart after all !— 
I mistook him.” 

‘Ormond turned back, and firmly standing, and firmly speaking, 
he said, coolly—‘ You did not mistake me formerly, Sir,—but 
you mistake me now !—Sneaking!—Is there any man here, so- 
ber or drunk,” continued he, impetuously approaching the table, 
and looking round full in every face—* is there any man here dares 
to say so but yourself ?—You, you my benefactor, my friend ; you have 
said it—think it you did not—you could not, but say it you may.— 
You may say what you will to Harry Ormond, bound to you as he is 
—bound hand and foot and beart!—Trample on him as you will— 
you may.—.Vo heart—Oblige me, gentlemen, some of you,” cried 
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he, his anger rising and his eyes kindling as he spoke. ‘‘ Some of 
you, gentlemen, if any of you think so, oblige me by saying so.— 
No gratitude, sir!”—turning from them, and addressing himself to 
the old man, who held an untasted glass of claret as he listened, 
“No gratitude! have not 1?—Try me, try me to the death 
you have tried me to the quick of the heart, and I have borne it.” 
—He could bear it no longer; he threw himself into the vacant 
chair—flung out his arms on the table, and laying his face down 
upon them, wept aloud. Cornelius O’Shane pushed the wine away. 
“I've wronged the boy, grievously—” said he, and forgetting the 
gout, he rose from his chair, hobbled to him, and leaning over him 
— Harry, *tis 1—Look up my own boy, and say you forgive me, 
or I'll never forgive myself. That's well,” continued he, as Harry 
looked up and gave hii his hand—* That’s well!—you’ve taken the 
twinge out of my heart, worse than the gout—not a drop of gall or 
malice in your nature, nor ever was, more than in the child unborn. 
But see, I'll tell you what you'll do now, Harry, to settle all things 
—and lest the fit should take me ever to be mad with you on this 
score again. You don't chuse to drink more than’s becoming ?— 
Well, you’re right and I’m wrong. ’Twould be a burning shame of 
me to make of you what I have made of myself—I was bor afore 
the present reformation in manners, in that respect—We must do 
only as well as we can. But I will ensure you against the future— 
and before we take another glass—There’s the priest—and you Tom 
Ferrally there, step you for my swearing book. Harry Ormond, you 
shall take an oath against drinking more glasses than you please ever- 
more, and then you're safe from me. But stay, you are a heretic. 
Phoo! What am I saying ?—’T'was seeing the priest put that word 
heretic in my bead—you’re not a catholic, 1 mean. But an oath’s 
an vath, taken before priest or parson--an oath, taken how you will, 
will operate. But stay, to make all easy, ’tis [ll take it.”-—-* A- 
gainst drinking, you! King Corny!” said Father Jos, stopping his 
hand, “ and in case of the gout in your stomach ?”—* Against drinking! 
do you think J’d perjure myself? No! But against pressing him 
to it--I'll take my oath V’ll never ask bim to drink another glass more 
than he likes.” II, 91-96. 


King Corny had one daughter, the gay playfellow of Or- 
mond’s childhood, who had been absent for some time with a 
French aunt, and was now soon expected to return. Corny 
gives this warning with regard to her to his adopted son Hen- 


ry Ormond. 


‘‘You know, or I should tell you in time, she is engaged already 
to White Connal, of Glynn—from ber birth, That engagement J 
made with the father over a bowl of punch—I promised—I’m afraid. 
it was a foolish business—He had two sons, twins, at that time, and 
Ihad no daughter—but I promised, if’ever I should have one—and 
I had one unluckily ten years after, which is Dora—I promised, I say, 
and took my oath, I'd give the daughter in marriage to Connal of 
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Glynn’s eldest son, which is White Connal, Well, it was altogether 
a rash act !—So you'll consider her as a married woman, though she is 
but a child—It was a rash act between you and I—for Connal’s not 
grown up alikely lad for the girl to fancy ; but that’s neither here nor 
there ; no—my word is passed—when half drunk may-be—but no mat- 
ter—it must be kept sober—drunk or sober, a gentleman must keep 
his word—a-fortiort a king—a-fortiori king Corny—See !—was there 
this minute no such thing as parchment, deed, stamp, signature, or 
seal in the wide world—when once Corny has squeezed a friend’s 
hand on a bargain, or a promise, ’tis fast, was it ever so much against 


me—’tis as strong to me as if I had squeezed all the lawyer’s wax in the 
creation upon it.” J]. p. 105-107. 


The following dialogue between his majesty and his cousin 
Sir Ulic, who calls one morning to inquire after him and Or- 
mond, is very characteristic of both. Corny receives his cou- 
sin while apparently quite occupied in mending a child’s whis- 
tle who was commonly in the room with him; and thus answers 
his lamentation for the loss of Ormond’s society. 


“« There’s something wrong, still, in this whistle.—Why, if you 
loved him so, did you let him go when you had him?” said Corny. 
—‘*He thought it necessary for domestic reasons,” replied Sir 
Ulick.—** Continental policy, that is, which [ never understood, nor 
never shall;” said Corny. ‘But I don’t inquire any further. If 
you are satisfied with yourself, we are all satisfied, I believe.”— 
** Pardon me, I cannot be satisfied without seeing Harry this morn- 
ing, for I’ve a little business with him—will you have the goodness 
to send for him?”—Father Jos now went to make inquiries.— 
“What are you so busy about?’ said Sir Ulick.—‘ Mending the 
child’s toy,” said Cornelius—‘* A man must be doing something in 
this world.”—“ But a man of your ingenuity! ‘tis a pity it should 
be wasted, as I have often said, upon mere toys.”—‘* Toys of one 
sort or another we are all taken up with through life, from the cradle 
to the grave. By the by, I give you joy of your baronetage. I 
hope they did not make you pay now too much in conscience for 
that poor tag of nobility?”—*‘ These things are not always matters 
of bargain and sale—mine was quite an unsolicited honour, a mark 
of approbation and acceptance of my poor services, and as such, gra- 
tifying ;—as to the rest, believe me it was not, if I must use so coarse 
an expressien, paid for-’’—‘ Not paid for—what, then it’s owing 
for ?—to be paid for, still? Well, that’s too hard, after all you've 
done for them. But some men have no manner of conscience—at 
least, I hope you paid the fees.”—‘ The fees of course—but we 
shall never understand one another,” said Sir Ulick.—‘* Now what 
will be the next title or string you look forward to, Ulysses, 
may I ask? Is it to be a Baron Castle Hermitage, or to get a 
riband, or a garter, or a thistle, or what? But that’s only for 
Scotchmen, I believe.—A thistle! What asses some men are!” 
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—What savages some men are, thought Sir Ulick—he walked to 
the window, and, looking out, hoped that Harry Ormond would 
soon make his appearance.—‘t You are doing, or. undoing, a great 
deal here, cousin Cornelius, I see, as usual.”—* Yes, but what 
I am doing, stand or fall, will never be my undoing ; 1 am no specu- 
lator. How do your silver mines go on, Sir Ulick? I hear all the 
silver mines in Ireland turn out to be lead?” — “I wish they did,” 
said Sir Ulick, “for then we could turn all our lead to gold. Those 
silver mines certainly did not pay—I’ve a notion you found the same 
with your reclaimed bog here, cousin Cornelius—I understand, that 
after a short time it relapses, and is worse than ever, like most things 
pretending to be reclaimed.” — Speak for yourself, there, Sir Ulick,” 
said Cornelius; ‘* you ought to know certainly—for some thir- 
ty years ago, I think you pretended to be a reclaimed rake.” —“ 1 
don’t remember it,” said Sir Ulick.—T do, and so would poot 
Emmy -Aanaly if she was alive, which it’s fortunate for her she is 
not—(broken-hearted angel, if ever there was one by wedlock ! and 
the only one of the Annalys I ever liked)” said Cornelius to him- 
self, in a low leisurely voice of soliloquy. Then resuming his con- 
versation tope, and continuing his speech to Sir Ulick — “] say 
you pretended, thirty years ago, | remember, to be a reformed 
rake, and looked mighty smooth and plausible—and promised fair that the 
improvement was solid, and was to last for ever and a day.—-But, 
six months after marriage, comes a relapse, and the reclaimed rake’s 
worse than ever. Well, to be sure, that’s in favour of your opinion 
against all things pretending to be reclaimed. But see, my poor 
bog, without promising so well, performs better, for it’s six years 
instead of six mohths, that I've seen no tendency to relapse. See, 
the cattle upon jt speak for themselves; an honest calf won’t lie for 
any man.” —‘[ give you joy of the success of your improvements 
—I admire too your ploughing-team and ploughing tackle,” said 
Sir Ulick, with a -slightly ironical smile—‘“ You don’t‘go into any 
indiscreet expense for farming implements or prize cattle.”” — “ No,” 
said Cornelius, “ I don’t prize the prize, cattle ; the best prize a man 
can get, and the only, one worth having, is that which he must give 
himself, or not get, and of which he is the best judge at all seasons.” 
—He opened the window, and called to give some orders to the man, 
or, as he called him, the boy—a boy of sixty—who was ploughing, 
—* Your team, I see, is worthy of your tackle,” pursued Sir Ulick, 
“A mule, a bull, and two lean horses—I pity the foremost — poor 
devil of a horse, who must starve in the midst of plenty, while the 
horse, bull, and even mule, in a string behind him, are all plucking 
and munging away at their hay ropes.” Cornelius joined in Sir 
Ulick’s laugh, which shortened its duration.— ’Tis comical plough- 
ing, I grant,” said he, ‘ but still, to my fancy, any thing's better 
and more profitable nor the tragi-comic ploughing you practise every 
season in Dublin.”.—* 1?” said Sir Ulick.—** Aye, you, and all 
your courtiers, ploughing the half acre, continually pacing up and 
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down that Castle yard, while you're waiting in attendance there. Every 
one to his taste.” il, 120-128. 


One other short extract will put the reader pretty fully in 
possession of this singular character. After a fierce invective 
against Methodists, King Corny exclaims— 


* But enough of this, and too much, Harry. Prince Harry, pull 
that bell a dozen times for me this minute, till they bring out my old 
horse,’——Before it was possible that any one could have come up 
stairs, the impatient monareb, pointing with his crutch, added, “ Run 
to the head of the stairs, prince Harry, dear, and call, screech to 
them to make no delay ; and | want you out with me, so get your 
horse, Harry.—‘‘ But, Sir—is it possible—are you able’—* 1 am 
able, Sir, possible or no,” cried King Corny, starting up on his crutches. 
** Don’t stand talking to me of possibilities, when ’tis a friend I am 
going fo serve, and that friend as dear as yourself. Aren’t you at the 
head of the stairs yet? Must I go and fail down them myself?”— 
To prevent this catastrophe, our young hero ran immediately and 
ordered the horse; King Corny mounted, or rather was mounted 
upon it, and they proceeded to one of the prettiest farms in the 
Biack Islands. As they drove te it, he seemed pleased by Harry’s 
admiring, as he could, with perfect truth, the beauty of the situation. 
—* And the land—which you are no judge of yet, but you will—is 
as good as it is pretty,” said King Corny, “ which 1 am glad of for 
your seke, prince Harry ; 1 won't have you, like that donay English 
prince or king, they nick-named Lackland.—No: you sha'n’t lack 
tand while I have it to let or give.—I called yoy prince—prince of 
the Black Islands—and here’s your principality eel out my prime 
minister, Pat Moore.—I sent him across the bog to meet us at Moriar- 
ty’s.—Here he is, and Moriarty along with him to welcome you.—Pa- 
trick, give prince Harry possession—with sod and twig.—Here’s the key 
from my own hand, and | give you joy:—Nay, don’t deny me the plea- 
sure—l’ve a right to it—-No wrong to my daughter, if that’s what you 
are thinking of—a clear improvement of my own, and she will have 
enough without it—Besides, her betrothed White Connal is a fat grazier, 
who will make ber as rich as a Jew ;—and any way she is as generous as 
a princess herself.’ Il. 146—148. 

By and by Dora returns, somewhat pert and coquettish, but 
very pretty and lively, and with her the Parisian aunt, Miss 
©’Faley, of whom we have a very high-coloured, and what we 
should call a very exaggerated picture, if we were notafraid to 
think any thing exaggerated that is compounded of Irish vehe- 
mence and French pretension. Dora and Ormond fall in love 
with each other, ina manner—and nothing can possibly be 
better than the picture that is here given of the half senti- 
mental, half coquettish fantasies of an idle unthinking girl on 
the one hand, and the sort of instinctive attachment on the 
other, of a warm-hearted youth, to mere beauty and innocence, 
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though unaccompanied by most ef the qualities which his_rea- 
son tells him should justify such a preference. To relieve them, 
however, from this dangerous situation, White Connal at 
length appears, to claim his bride ;—an awkward and low-bred 
person, who first qarrels and then truckles to Ormond, by 
whom he is outshone, not only in the eyes of Dora, but of all 
the family. When he is expected to return and complete their 
misery, he falls very conveniently from his horse, and breaks 
his neck—and the young islanders are again in danger of ma- 
trimony. King Corny, however, by some strange refinement of 
honour, now discovers that the benefit of his promise extends 
also to Black Connal, the younger brother of the defunct ; and 
that he too, who has been long abroad in foreign service, must 
have the refusal of his lovely daughter. The father is the most 
afflicted at this new disaster. Dora is angry at it,—and Ormond 
rather perplexed than miserable. At last Black Connal makes 
his appearance, in the shape of a gay French officer—very 
handsome, fashionable, and conceited—with the true French 
conviction of his own irresistible charms, and the true French 
inattention to young ladies in society. The effect of all this on 
the young Irish flirt and beauty is inimitably described, in a 
passage of which we can afford to give but a small portion. 
After sending up his compliments to the ladies, who are pre- 
paring to receive him, they hear this impatient suitor talking 
and laughing under their window. 

‘Very cavalier, indeed, to go out to walk, without waiting {o see 
us,” said Dora.—‘* Oh! I will engage it was that dear father of 
yours hoisted him  out.”—* Hoisted him out! Well, aunt, you do 
sometimes speak the oddest. English—but I do think it* odd he should 
be so very much at his ease, Look at him—hear him—I wonder 
what he is saying—and Harry Ormond !—Give me my bonnet, Shee- 
Jah—behind you, quick.—Aunt, let us go out of the garden door, 
and meet them out walking by accident—that is the best way—I long 
to see how somebody will look.”—* Very good—and now you. look 
all life and spirit, and look that manner! perfectly charming; and 
I'll engage he will fall in love with you.”—‘ He had better not, | 
can tell him, unless he has a particular pleasure in being refused,” 
said Dora, with a toss of her head and neck, and at the same time.a 
glance at her looking glass as she passed quickly out of the room.— 
Dora and her aunt walked out, and accidentally met the gentlemen 
in their walk. As M. de Connal approached, he gave them full lei- 
sure to form their opinions as to bis personal appearance. He had 
the air of a foreign officer—easy, fashionable, and upon uncommonly 
good terms with himself. {nterrupting his’ conversation only when 
he came within-a few paces of the ladies, he advanced with an air of 
happy confidence and Parisian gallantry, begging Mr. O’Shane to do 
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him the honour and pleasure to present him. After a bow, that said 
nothing, to Dora, he addressed his conversation entirely to her aunt, 
walking beside Mademoiselle, and neither approaching nor attempt. 
ing to speak to Dora; he did not advert to her in the least, and seem- 
ed scarcely to know she was present. This quite disconcerted the 
young lady’s whole plan of proceedings—no opportunity was afforded 
her of showing disdain. She withdrew her arm from her aunt’s, 
though Mademoiselle held it as fast as she could, but Dora withdrew 
it resolutely, and, falling back a step or two, took Harry Ormond’s 
arm, and walked with him, talking with as much unconcern, and as 
loudly as she could, to mark her indifference. But whether she talked 
or was silent, walked on with Harry Ormond, or stayed behind, whis- 
pered, or laughed aloud, it seemed to make no impression, no alteration 
whatever in Monsieur de Connal; he went on conversing with Made- 
moiselle, and with her father, alternately in French and English. In 
English he spoke with a native Irish accent, which seemed to have 
been preserved from childhood ; but, though the brogue was strong, 
yet there were no vulgar expressions ; he “se good English, but 
generally with somewhat of French idiom. hether this was from 
habit or affectation it was not easy to decide. She exerted her- 
self to take a part in the conversation, but Mr. Connal never joined 
in conversation with ber,—with the most scrupulous deference he 
stopped short in the middle of his sentence, if she began to speak. 
He stood aside, shrinking into himself with the utmost care, if she 
was to pass; he held the boughs of the shrubs out of her way, but 
continued bis conversation with Mademoiselle all the while. When 
they came in from their walk, the same sort of thing went on.— 
When the ladies went to dress before dinner, Mademoiselle, while she 
was presiding at Dora’s toilette, expressed how much she was delighted 
with M. de Conval, and asked what her niece thought of him? Dora re- 
plied, that indeed she did not trouble herself to think ot him at all— 
that she thought bim a monstrous coxcomb—that ‘she wondered what 
could bring so prodigiously fine a gentleman to the Black Islands. What- 
ever he might think, she should take care to show him at dinner, that 
young ladies in this country were not ciphers. 

* At dinner, however, as before, all Dora’s preconcerted airs of dis- 
dain, and determination to show that she was somebody, gave way, 
she did not know how, before M. de Connal’s easy assurance, po- 
lite and gallant indifference. His knowledge of the world, and ta- 
lents for conversation, with the variety of subjects he had flowing in 
from all parts of the world, gave him advantages with which there was 
no possibility of contending. He talked, and carved—all life, and 
gayety, and fashion ; he spoke of battles, of princes, plays, operas, 
wine, women, cardinals, religion, politics, poetry, and turkies stuffed 
witb truffles—and Paris for ever !—Dash on! at every thing !—hit or 
miss—sure of the applause of Mademoiselle-~and, as he thought, se- 
cure of the admiration of the whole company of natives, from le beau- 
pere, at the fvot of the table, to the boy who waited, or who did not 
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wait, opposite to him, but who stood entranced with wonder at all 
that M. de Connal said, and all that he did—even to the fashion in 
which he stowed trusses of sallad into his mouth with his fork, and 
talked through it all, And Dora, what did she think?—she, thought 
she was very much mortified, that there was room for her to.say so 
little. The question now was, not what she thought of M. de Connal, 
but what he thought of her. After beginning with many various 
little mock defences, avertings of the head, and twists of the neck, 
of the shoulders and bips, compound motions resolvable into mawvatse- 
honte and pride, as dinner proceeded, and Monsieur de Connal’s 
success was undoubted, she silently gave up her resolution ‘ not to 
admire”—Before the first course was over, Connal perceived, that 
he bad her eye—‘* Before the second is over,” thought he, “ I shall 
have her ear—and by the time we come to the dessert, | shall be in a 
fair way forthe heart.” Il. 291—302. 7. ~@ 


In substance, the gay cavalier judges rightly. With some 
little private assistance from the aunt, vanity at last gets the 
better of love—or what the young lady had taken for love— 
and she is whirled away to Dublin with her aunt, to buy wed- 
ding-dresses and equipages, leaving Ormond and King Corny 
to themselves. No disappointment or vexation could change 
the heart of this benevolent monarch. 


‘* Harry Ormond, my boy,” said he to him one day, “ time for 
you to see something of the world, also for the world to see some- 
thing of you; I’ve kept you here for my own pleasure too long,— 
as long as I had any hope of settling you as I wished, ’twas a suffi- 
cient excuse to myself; but new I have none left—I must part with 
you: and so, by the blessing, God helping me to conquer my selfish- 
ness, and the yearnings of my heart towards you, | will—I mean,” 
continued he, ‘‘ to send you far from me, to banish you for your 
good from the Black Islands entirely. Nay, don’t you interrupt me, 
nor say a word, for if you do, I shall be too soft to have the heart 
to do you justice. You know you said yourself, and I felt itfor you, 
that it was best you should leave this. Well, I have been thinking 
of you ever since, and licking different projects into shape for you— 
listening too to every thing Connal threw out; but all he says that 
way is in the air—no substance, when you try tohave and to hold— 
too full of himself, that youngster, to be a friend to another.”— 
“There is no reason why he should be my friend, Sir,” said Or- 
mond, “* | do not pretend to be his,—and I rejoice not to be under 
any obligations to him.”—* Right!—and high!—Just as I feel for 
you. After all, I approve of your own wish to go into the British 
service in preference to any foreign service, and you could not be of 
the Irish Brigade—Harry.”—** Indeed, Sir, | infinitely prefer,” 
said Ormond, “ the service of my own country—the service in which 
my father—I know nothing of my father, but | have always heard 
him spoken of as a good oflicer, | hope I shall not disgrace his name. 
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—The English service for me, Sir, if you please.”—‘ Why then 
I’m glad you see things as I do, and are not run away witb by uni- 
form, and all that.—I bave lodged the needful in the Bank, to pur- 
chase a commission for you, my son. Now! no more go to thank 
me, if you love me, Harry—than you would your own fatber. I've 
written to a friend to chuse a regiment,” &c.— My kind father— 


no father could be kinder,” cried Harry, quite overpowered.’ Il, 
339—342. 


In a few days, the matter is settled ; and Corny insists upon 


sitting down instantly and writing the letters of final arrange- 
ment. 


* But Harry reminded bim, that the post did not go out till the 
next day, and urged him not to lose this fine day—this first day of 
the geatn for partridge shooting.—‘* Time enough for my business 
alter we come bome—the post does not go out till morning.” — 
“‘ That’s true—come, off then—let’s enjoy the fine day sent us, and 
my gun too—I forgot ;—for I do believe, Harry, I love you ‘better 
even than my gun,”’ said the warm-hearted Corny. ‘ Cali Mori- 
arty! let us bave him with us, hell enjoy it beyond all—one of the 
last day’s shooting with his own prince Harry !—but, poor fellow, 
we'll not tell him that.”—Moriarty and the dogs were summoned ; 
and the fineness of the day, and the promise of good sport, put 
Moriarty in remarkably good spirits. By degrees king Corny’s own 
spirits rose, and he forgot that it was the last day with prince Harry, 
and he enjoyed the sport. After ‘various trials of bis new fowling- 
piece, both the king and the prince agreed, that it succeeded to ad- 
miration. But even in the midst of his pride in his success, and his 
joy in the sport, his superior fondness for Harry prevailed, and showed 
viself in little, almost delicate instances of kindness, which could 
Lardly have been expected from his unpolished mind. As they crossed 
a bog, he stooped every now and then, and plucked different kinds of 
bog-plants and heaths.—** Here, Harry,” said be ** mind these for Dr. 
Cambray.—Remember yesterday his mentioning a daughter of his was 
making the botanical collection, and there’s Sheelah can tell you all 
the Irish names and uses.—Some I can note for you myself ;—and 
here, this minute, by great Juck! the very thing he wanted! the 
andromeda, [il swear to it:—-throw away all and oe this—carry 
it to her to-morrow—for I will have you make a friend of that 
Dr. Cambray ;—and no way so sure or fair to the father’s heart, as by 
proper atiention to the daughter—I know that by myself.—Hush, now ! 
till [have that partridge !—Whirr!—Shot him clean—my dear gun— 
Was not that good, Harry ?” 

* Thus they continued their sport til late; and returning, loaded 
with game, bad nearly reached the palace when Corny, who had 
marked a covey, qtitted Harry, and sent his dog to spring it, at a 
distance much greater than the usual reach of a common fowling- 
piece. Harry heard a shot, and a moment afterwards a violent shout 
of despair ;—he knew the voice to be that of Moriarty, and running 
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to the spot from whence it came, he found his friend, his benefactor, 
weltering in his blood. The fowling-piece overloaded, had burst, and a 
large splinter of the barrel had fractured the skull, and had sunk into 
the brain. As Moriarty was trying to raise his head, O’Shane utter- 
ed some words, of which all that was intelligible was the name of 
Harry Ormond. His eyes fixed on Harry, but the meaning of the eye 
was gone. He squeezed Harry’s hand, and an instant afterwards 
O’Shane’s hand was powerless. ‘The dearest, the only real friend Marry 
Ormond had upon earth, was gone for ever!’ II. p. 366—369. 


We are excessively sorry for King Corny, who seems to 
us the great ornament of the tale,—and we really have not heart 
to go on with our extracts after his demise ;—though the ac- 
count of his wake and funeral is extremely curious and interest- 
ing. Ormond is neglected by the Connals, and takes shelter 
with Dr. Cambray. He then succeeds, unexpectedly, to a large 
fortune—returns to Sir Ulick at Castle Hermitage—falls in 
love with various ladies—and comes gradually to acquire the 
habits and manners of the fashionable world;—fhough without 
losing the kindness of heart, and fearless openness of character, 
which he had studied in the Black Islands. At last he falls se- 
riously in love with a Miss Annaly, the daughter of one of those 
reasonable, benevolent, dignified, and affable families, which 
Miss KE. knows so well how to paint—or to imagine. His re- 
ception, upon the whole, is flattering; but there are obstruc- 
tions and mysteries ;—and, misconstruing some of these, he is 
seized with a fit of impatience or despair, and rushes off with- 
out stopping to Paris, where he is received with the most over- 
powering cordiality by those very Connals who had treated him, 
in his humble fortune, with negligence bordering on contempt. 
He finds Dora, however, prodigiously improved in beauty, and 
radiant with fashion; and is dazzled and amused beyond mea- 
sure with the gay scene to which he is introduced. We believe 
the account which is here given of Paris and Parisian society, 
is one of the best that is anywhere to be met with; but there 
is nothing so nauseous, just at present, as accounts of Paris and 
its society :_ and though the scene of Ormond’s visit is laid be- 
fore the Revolution, still there is notsufficient novelty in it to war- 
rant us venturing onanextract. Doraand he narrowly escape 
areturn of their ancient loves, when he is called suddenly away, 
by some rumours of the insecurity of a great part of his for- 
tune, which he had placed at Sir Ulick’s disposal. He takes 
post to London, and arrives just in time to save his property 
from the grasp of his needy guardian—hurries on to Ireland, 
to ascertain what can be done for his relief—finds that he is 
totally ruined, and dead of a broken heart—runs back to Eng- 
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land, where he makes his peace with Lady Annaly and her 
daughter, to whom, in due time, he is happily married by the 
worthy Dr. Cambray—buys the Black Islands from M. de Con- 
nal—and reigns there in peace and glory, we hope up to the 
present hour. 

We shall not finish our account of this story as we did that 
of the preceding, by an impertinent notice of its faults; on the 
contrary, it is but fair to say, that it has many beauties of which 
neither the abstract nor-the extracts to which we have confined 
ourselves can have given the reader the least intimation. We 
have left out of view a whole host of low characters of the great- 
est merit—an entire episode of Moriarty Carrol and Peggy 
Sheridan—and a still longer one of the Annaly family—toge- 
ther with some delightful traits of a malicious and godly Mrs. 
M‘Rule, which are worthy of all commemoration. We have 
written to little purpose, however, both now and on former oc- 
casions, if there are many of our readers who will rest satisfied 
with our account of any of Miss Edgeworth’s productions. And, 
taking it for granted that the original will be consulted by all 
to whom we have given this notice, we shall only add, that she 
is, beyond all question, the most practically and rationally mo- 
ral of all entertaining writers, and the most entertaining of all 
who are primarily moral: And, being thus assured of a far high- 
er reward than any praise of ours, we have no doubt that she 
will be satisfied with what -we have now bestowed. 


Arr. VII. Manfred; a Dramatic Poem. By Lorp Byrov. 
8vo. pp. 75. London, 1817. 


anus is a very strange—not a very pleasing—but unquestion- 
4 ably avery powerful and most poetical production. The 
noble autbor, we find, still deals with that dark and overawing 
Spirit, by whose aid he has so often subdued the minds of his 
readers, and in whose might he has wrought so many wonders. 
In Manfred, we recognise at once the gloom and potency of 
ihat soul which burned and blasted and fed upon itself in Ha- 
rold, and Conrad, and Lara—and which comes again in this 
piece, more in sorrow than in anger—more proud, perhaps, and 
more awful than ever—but with the fiercer traits of its misan- 
thropy subdued, as it were, and quenched in the gloom of a 
deeper despondency. Manfred does not, like Conrad and Lara, 
wreak the anguish of his burning heart in the dangers and dar- 
ing of desperate and predatory war—nor seek to drown bit- 
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thoughts in the tumult of perpetual contention—nor yet, like 
Harold,does he sweep over the peopled scenes of the earth with 
high disdain and aversion, and make his survey of the business 
and pleasures and studies of man, an occasion for taunts and 
sarcasms, and the food of an unmeasurable spleen. He is 
fixed by the genius of the poet in the majestic solitudes of the 
central Alps—where, from his youth up, he has lived in proud 
but calm seclusion from the ways of men, conversing only with 
the magnificent forms and aspects of nature by which he is sur- 
rounded, and with the Spirits of the Elements over whom he 
has acquired dominion, by the secret and unhallowed studies 
of Sorcery and Magic. He is averse indeed from mankind, and 
scorns the low and frivolous nature to which he belongs; but 
he cherishes no animosity or hostility to that feeble race. 
Their concerns excite no interest—their pursuits no sympathy 
—their joys no envy. It is irksome and vexatious for him to 
be crossed by them in his melancholy musings, but he treats 
them with gentleness and pity; and, except when stung to im- 
patience by too importunate an intrusion, is kind and consider- 
ate of the comforts of all around him. 

This piece is properly entitled a dramatic Poem, for it is mere- 
ly poetical, and is not at all a drama or play in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the term. It has no action; no plot—and no cha- 
racters; Manfred merely muses and suffers from the beginning 
to the end. His distresses are the same at the opening of the 
scene and atits closing—and the temper in which they are borne 
is the same. A hunter and a priest, and some domestics, are 
indeed introduced ; but they have no connexion with the pas- 
sions or sufferings on which the interest depends ; and Manfred 
is substantially alone throughout the whole piece. He holds ne 
communion but with the memory of the Being he had loved ; 
and the immortal Spirits whom he evokes to reproach with his 
misery, and their inability torelieveit. These unearthly beings 
approach nearer to the character of persons of the drama; but 
still they are but choral accompaniments to the performance ; 
and Manfred is, in reality, the only actor and sufferer on the 
scene. To delineate his character indeed—to render conceiv- 
able his feelings, is plainly the whole scope and design of the 
poem ; and the conception and execution are, in this respect, 
equally admirable. It is a grand and terrific vision of a being 
invested with superhuman attributes, in order that he may be 
capable of more than human sufferings, and be sustained under 
them by more than human force and pride. To object to the 
improbability of the fiction is, we think, to mistake the end 
and aim of the author. ee se, we apprehend, did net 
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cuter at allinto his consideration ; his object was, to produce 
effect—to exalt and dilate the character through whom he was 
to interest or appal us—and to raise our conception of it, by all 
the helps that could be derived from the majesty of nature, 
or the dread of superstition. It is enough, therefore, if the 
situation in which he has placed him is concetvable—and if the 
supposition of its reality enhances our emotions and kindles 
our imagination ;—for it is Manfred only that we are required 
to fear, to pity, or admire. If we can once conceive of him 
as areal existence, and enter into the depth and the height of 
his pride and his sorrows, we may deal as we please with the 
means that have been used to furnish us with this impression, or 
to enable us to attain to thisconception. We may regard them 
but as types, or metaphors, or allegories: But he is the thing 
to be expressed, and the feeling and the intellect of which all 
these are but shadows. 

The events, such as they are, upon which the piece may be 
said to turn, have all taken place long before its opening, and 
are but dimly shadowed out in the casual communications of the 
agonizing being to whom they relate. Nobly born and trained 
in the castle of his ancestors, he had very soon sequestered him- 
self from the society of men; and, after running through the 
connnon cirele of human sciences, had dedicated himself to the 
worship of the wild magnificence of nature, and to those for- 
hidden studies by which he had learned to commanid its presid- 
ing powers. One companion, however, he had, in all his tasks 
and enjoyments—a female of kindred genius, taste and capaci- 
ty—lovely too beyond all loveliness; but, as we gather, too 
nearly related to be lawfully beloved. The catastrophe of 
their unhappy passion, is insinuated in the darkest and most 
ambiguous terms; all that we make out is, that she died untime- 
ly and by violence, on account of this fatalattachment—though 
not by the act of its object. He killed her, he says, not with 
his hand—but his heart; and her blood was shed, though not 
by him. From that hour, life isa burden to him, and memory a 
torture; and the extent of his power and knowledge serves 
only to show him the hopelessness and endlessness of his misery. 

The piece opens with his evocation of the Spirits of the Ele- 
ments. from whom he demands the boon of forgetfulness, and 
questions them asto his own immortality. The scene is in his 
Gothic tower at midnight, and opens with a soliloquy that re- 
veals at once the state of the speaker, and the genius of the 
author. 


‘The lamp must be replenish'd—but even then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch : 
Philosophy and science, and the springs 
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Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world, 

I have essayed, and in my mind there is 

A power to make these subject to itself— 

But they avail not: I have done men good, 

And J have met with good even among men— 
But this avail’d not: I have bad my foes, 

And none have baflled, many fallen before me—- 
But this avail’d not :—Good or evil, life, 

Powers, passions, all I see in other beings, 

Have been to me as rain unto the sands, 

Since that all-nameless hour. I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear, 

Nor fluttering throb, that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth.—- 
Now to my task.’ p. 7, 8. 


When his evocation is completed, a star is seen at the far 
end of a gallery, and celestial voices are heard reciting a great 
deal of poetry. After they have answered that the gift of obli- 
vion is not at their disposal, and intimated that death itself 
could not bestow it on?him, they ask if he has any further de- 
mand to make of them. He answers, 


* No, none : yet stay—one moment, ere we part-— 
} would behold ye face to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, in your accustom’d forms. 
Spirit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle : 
But choose a form—in that we will appear. 
Man. I have no choice ; there is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting —Come ! 
Seventu Spirit. (Appearing in the shape of a beautiful female 
figure.) Behold! 
Man. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most bappy.—I will clasp thee, 
And we again will be—— [The figure vanishes. 
My heart is crush’d ! 
[Manrrep falls senseless.’ p. 15, 16. 


‘The first scene of this extraordinary performance ends witha 
long poetical incantation, sung by the invisible spirits over the 
senseless victim before them. ‘The second shows him in the 
bright sunshine of morning, on the top of the Jungfrau moun- 
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tain, meditating self-destruction—and uttering forth in solitude 
as usual the voice of his habitual despair, and those intermin- 
led feelings of love and admiration for the grand and beauti- 
fal objects with which he is environed, that unconsciously win 
him back to a certain kindly sympathy with human enjoyments, 
* Man. The spirits 1 have raised abandon me- = 
The spells which I have studied baflle me— 
‘The remedy I reck’d of tortured me ; 
I lean no more on superhuman aid, 
Tt hath no power upon the past, and for 
The future, till the past be gulf'd in darkness, 
It is not of my search.-My mother Earth ! 
And thou fresh breaking Day, and you, ye Mountains, 
Why are ye beautiful? I cannot love ye. 
And thou, the bright eye of the universe, 
That openest over all, and unto all 
Art a delight—tbou shin’st not on my heart. 
And you, ye crags, upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath. 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance ; when a leap, 
A stir, a motion, even a breath would bring 
My breast upon its rocky bosom’s bed 
To rest for ever—wherefore do J pause ? 
Ay, 
Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, [1n eagle passes, 
Whose bappy flight is highest into heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me—I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets } thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward, or above 
With a pervading vision. —Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all th's visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself; 
But we, who name ourselvesits sovereigns, we, 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
‘To sink or soar, with our mix’d essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other. Hark! the note, 
[The shepherd’s pipe in the distance is heard. 
The natural music of the mountain reed— 
For here the patriarchal days are not 
A pastoral table—pipes in the liberal air, 
Mix’d with the sweet bells of the sauntering herd ; 
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My soul would drink these echoes.—Oh, that I-were 
The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment—born and dying 

With the blest tone which made me!’ p, 20—22. 


At this period of his soliloquy, he is descried by a Chamois 
hunter, who overhears its continuance. 


-* To be thus— 

Gtay-hair’d' with anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay— 
And to be thus, otemally but thus, 
aly been otherwise ! 

. Ye topling crags of ice ! 
Ye avinninen. whom a breath draws down 
In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush me ! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 
Crash with a frequent conflict; but ye pass, 
And only fall on things which still would live : 
On the young flourishing forest, or the but 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. - 
The mists boil up around the ylaciers ! clouds 
Rise curling tast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heaped with the damn’d like pebbles. —I am giddy ! ? p. 23, 24. 


—Just as he is about to spring from the cliff, he is seized by 
the hunter, who forces him away from the dangerous place in 
the midst of the rising tempest. In the second act, we find him 
in the cottage of this peasant, and in a still wilder state of dis- 
order. His host offers him wine ;.but, upon looking at the cup, 
he exclaims— 


‘ Away, away! there’s blood ypon the brim ! 

Will it then never—never sink in the earth? 
C. Hun. What dost thou mean ? thy senses wander from thee. 
May. I say ’tis blood—my blood! the pure warm stream 

Which ran in the veins of my fathers, and in ours 

When we were in our youth, and had one heart, 

And loved each other as we should net love— 

And this was shed: but still it rises up, 

Colouring the clouds, that shut me out from heaven, 

Where thou ast not—and I shall never be. 
C. Hun. Man of strange words, and some half- maddening sin, &c, 
Man. Think’st thou existence-doth depend on time ? 

It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine 

Have made my days and nights imperishable, 

Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
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Innumerable afoms ; and one desert, 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks, 
Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness. 
C. Huw. Alas! he’s mad—but yet I must not leave him. 
Mav. I would I were—for then the things I see 
Would be but a distempered dream. 
C. Hun. What is it 
That thou dost see, or think thou look’st upon ? 
Man. Myself and thee—a peasant of the Alps— 
Thy humble virtues, hospitable home, 
And spirit patient, pious, proud and free ; 
Thy self-respect, grafted on innocent thoughts ; 
Thy days of health, and nights of sleep ; thy toils, 
By danger dignified, yet guiltless ; hopes 
Of cheerful old age and a quiet grave, 
With cross and garland over ils green turf, 
And thy grandchildren’s love for epitaph ; 
This do I see—and then I look within— 
It matters not—my soul was schorch’d already!’ p. 27, 29 
The following scene is one of the most poetical and most 
sweetly written in the poem. There isa still and delicious 
witchery in the tranquillity and seclusion of the place, and the 
celestial beauty of the Being who reveals herself in the midst 
of ‘hese visible enehantments. Ina deep valley among the 
mountains, Manfred appears alone before a lofty cataract, peal- 
ing in the quict sunshine down the still and everlasting rocks : 
and says— 


*]t isnot noon—the sunbow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many hues of heaven, 
And roil the sheeted silver’s waving column 
O’er the crag’s headlong perpendicular, 
And fling its lines of foaming light along, 
And to and fro, like the pale courser’s tail, 
The Giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. No eyes 
But mine now drink this sight of loveliness ; 
I should be sole in this sweet solitude, 

And with the Spirit of the place divide 
The homage of these waters.—I will call her. 

[He takes some of the water into the palm of his hand, and flings 
it in the air, muttering the adjuration. After a pause, the 
Witcnu or THe Axtps rises beneath the arch of the sunbow 
of the torrent.] 

a Beautiful Spirit! with thy hair of light, 

And dazzling eyes of glory, in whose form 
The charms of Earth’s least-mortal daughters grow 
To an unearthly stature, in an essence 
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Of purer elements; while the hues of youth,— 
Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek, 
Rock’d by the beating of her mother’s heart, 
Or the rose tints, which summer’s twilight leaves 
Upon the lofty glacier’s virgin snow, 
The blush of earth embracing with ber heaven,— 
Tinge thy celestia! aspect, and make tame 
The beauties of the sunbow which bends o’er thee. * 
Beautiful Spirit! in thy calm clear brow, 
Wherein is glass’d serenity of soul, 
Which of itself shows immortality, 
I read that thou wilt-pardon to a Son 
Of Earth, whom the abstruser Powers permit 
At'times to commune with them—if that he 
Avail him of his spells—to call thee thus, 
And gaze on thee a moment. 
Witcu. Son of Earth! 
I know thee, and the Powers which gave thee power ; 
I know thee for a man of many thoughts, — 
And deeds of good and ill, extreme in both, 
Fatal and fated in thy sufferings. 
I have expected this—what wouldst thou with me? 
Man. To look upon thy beauty—nothing further.’ p. 31, 32. 


There is something exquisitely beautiful, to our taste, in all 
this passage ; and both the apparition and the dialogue are so 
managed, that the sense of their improbability is swallowed up 
in that of their beauty ;—and, without actually believing that 
such spirits exist or communicate themselves, we feel for the 
moment as if we stood in their presence. What follows, though 
extremely powerful, and more laboured in the writing, has 
less charm for us. He tells his celestial auditor the brief story 
of his misfortunes; and when he mentions the death of the only 
being he had ever loved, the beauteous Spirit breaks in with 
her superhuman pride. 

‘ And for this— 

A being of the race thou dost despise, 
The order which thine own would rise above, 
Mingling with us and ours, thou dost forego 
The gifts of our great knowledge, and shrink’st back 
To recreant mortality Away ! 

Man. Daughter of Air! I tell thee, since that hour— 
But words are breath—look on me in my sleep, 
Or watch my watchings—Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the Furies;—I have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, 
Then cursed myself till sunset ;—I have pray’d 
Fer madness as a blessing—’tis denied me. 
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Ihave affronted Death—but in the war 
Of elements the waters shrunk from me, 
And fatal things pass’d harmless.’ p. 36, 37. 


The third scene is the boldest in the exhibition of superna- 
tural persons. The three Destinies and. Nemesis meet, at 
midnight, on the top of the Alps, on their way to the hall of 
Arimanes, and sing strange ditties to the moon, of their mis- 
chiefs wrought among men. Nemesis being rather late, thus 
apologizes for keeping them waiting. 

* ] was detain’d repairing shattered thrones, 
Marrying fools, restoring dynasties, 
Avenging men upon their enemies, 

And making them repent their own revenge ; 
Goading the wise to madness ; from the dul! 
-Shaping out oracles to rule the world 

Afresh, for they were waxing‘out of date, 
And mortals dare to ponder for themselves, 
To weigh kings in the balance, and to speak 
Of freedom, the forbidde fruit.—Away ! 
We have ovtstaid the hour—mount we our clouds!’ p. 44, 


This we think is out of place at least, if we must not say out 
of character; and though the author may tell us that human 
calamities are naturally subjects of derision to the Ministers 
of Vengeance, yet we cannot be persuaded that satirical and 
political allusions are at all compatible with the feeling and 
impressions which it was here his business to maintain. When 
the Fatal Sisters are again assembled before the throne of Ari- 
manes, Manfred suddenly appears among them, and refuses the 
prostrations which they require. ‘The first Destiny thus loftily 
announces him. 

‘ Prince of the Powers invisible! ‘This man 

Is of no common order, as his port 

And presence here denote ; his sufferings 

Have been of an immortal nature, like 

Our own ; his knowledge and his powers and will, 
As far as is compatible with clay, 

Which clogs the ethereal essence, have been such 
As clay hath seldom borne ; his aspirations 

Have been beyond the dwellers of the earth, 

And they have only taught him what we know—. 
‘That knowledge is not happiness, and science 

But an exchange of ignorance for that 

Which is another kind of ignorance. 

This is not all ;—the passions, attributes 

Of earth and. heaven, from which no power, nor being, 
Nor breath from the worm upwards is exempt, 
Have pierced his heart ; and in their consequence 
Made him a thing, which I, who pity not, 
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Yet pardon those who pity. He is mine, 

And thine, it may be—be it so, or not, 

No other Spirit in this region hath 

A soul like his, or power upon his soul.’ p. 47, 48. 


At his desire, the ghost of his beloved Astarte is then called 
up, and appears—but refuses to speak at the command of the 
Powers who have raised her, till Manfred breaks out into this 
passionate and agonizing address. 


‘ Hear me, hear me—~ 

Astarte! my beloved! speak to me: 
I have so much endured—so much endure— 
Look on me! the grave hath not changed thee more 
Than I am changed for thee. Thou lovedst me 
Too much, as I loved thee: we were not made 
To torture thus each other, though it were 
The deadliest sin to love as we have loved. 
Say that thou loath’st me not—that I do bear 
This punishment for both—that thou wilt be 
One of the blessed—and that I shall die, 
For hitherto all hateful things conspire 
To bind me in existence—in a life 
Which makes me shrink from immortality— 
A future like the past. I cannot rest. 
I know not what I ask, nor what I seek: 
I feel but what thou art—and what I am ; 
And [ would hear yet once, before [ perish, 
The voice which was my music—Speak to me ! 
For I have call’d on thee in the still night, 
Startled the slumbering birds from the hush’d boughs, 
And woke the mountain wolves, and made the caves 
Acquainted with thy vainly echoed name, 
Which answered me—many things answered me— 
Spirits and men——but thou wert silent all. 
Yet speak to me! I have outwatch’d the stars, 
And gazed o’er heaven in vain in search of thee. 
Speak to me! I have wandered o’er the earth 
And never found thy likeness~--Speak to me ! 
Look on the fiends around--they feel for me : 
1 fear them not, and feel for thee alone— 
Speak to me! though it be in wrath ;—but say— 
I reck not what—but let me hear thee once— 
This once—once more ! 

Puanrom of AstantEe. Manfred! 

Man. Say on, say on— 
I live but in the sound—it is thy voice! 

Puan. Manfred! To-morrow ends thine earthly ills 
Farewell ! 
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Man. Yet one word more—am I forgiven ? 
Pran. Farewell! 
Man. Say, shall we meet again? 
Puan. Farewell! 
Man. One word for mercy! Say, thow lovest me. 
Puan. Manfred! [ U'he Spirit of Astanve disappears, 
Nem. She’s gone, and will not be recalled.’ p. 50—52. ° 
The last act, though in many passages very beautifully writ- 
ten, seems to us less powérful. It passes altogether in Manfred’s 
castie, and is chiefly occupied in two long conversations be- 
tween him and a holy abbot, who comes to exhort and absolve 
him, and whose counsel he repels with the most reverent gen- 
tleness, and but few bursts of dignity and pride. ‘The follow- 
ing passages are full of poetry and feeling. 
*Ay—tather! I have had those earthly visions 
And noble aspirations in my youth, 
To make my own the mind of other men, 
The enlightener of nations ; and to rise 
I knew not whither—it might be to fall ; 
But fall, even as the mountain-cataract, 
Which baving leapt from its more dazzling height, 
Even in the foaming strength of its abyss, 
Which casts up misty columns that become 
louds raining from the re-ascended skies), 
. Lies low but mighty still.—But this is past, 
My thoughts mistook themselves. 
Apsor. And why not live and act with other men ? 
Man. Because’ my nature was averse from life ; 
And yet not cruel ; for | would not make, 
But find a desolation :—like the wind, 
The red-hot breath of the most lone Simoom, 
Which dwells but in the desert, and sweeps o’e1 
The barren sands which bear no shrubs to blast, 
And revels o’er their wild and arid waves, 
And seeketh not, so that it is not sought, 
But being met is deadly ; such hath been 
The course of my existence ; but there came 
Things in my path which are no more.’ p. 59, 60. 


There is also a fine address to the setting sun—and a singular 
miscellaneous soliloquy, in which one of the author’s Roman 
relections is brought in, we must say somewhat unnaturally. 

‘ The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains——Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

J learn’d the language of another world, 
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1 do remember me, that in my youth, 

When | was wandering,—upon such a night 

I stuod within the Coloseum’s wall, 

*Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin; from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Cesars’ palace came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 

Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the timé-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot.— 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which soften’d down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As ’twere, anew, the gaps of centuries ; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old!’ 68, 69. 


In his dying hour he is beset with Demons, who pretend to 
claim him as their forfeit ;—but he indignantly and victoriously 
disputes their claim,and asserts his freedom from their thraldom, 


* Must crimes be punish’d but by other crimes, 
And greater criminals ?—Back to thy hell! 
Thou hast no power upon me, that ! feel; 
Thou never shalt possess me, that | know : 
What I have done is done ; I bear within 
A torture which could nothing gain from thine : 
The mind which is immortal makes itself 
Requital for its good or ill—derives 
No colour from the fleeting things without ; 

But is absorb'd in sufferance or in joy, 

Born from the knowledge of its own desert. 

Thou didst not tempt me, and thou couldst not tempt me ; 
I have not been thy dupe, nor am thy prey— 

But was my own destroyer, and will be 

My own hereafter.—Back, ye baffled fiends ! 

The hand of death is on me—but not yours ! 


[The Demons disappear.’ 74, 75. 
here are great faults, it must be admitted, in this poem ; but 
it is undoubtedly a work of genius and originality. Its worst 
tault, perhaps,is.that it fatigues and overawes us by the uniformi- 
ty of its terror and solemnity. Another isthe painful and offen- 
sive natureofthe circumstance on which itsdistress is ultimately 
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founded. It all springs from the disappointment or fatal issue of 
an incestuous passion; and incest, according to our modern 
ideas—for it was otherwise in antiquity—is not a thing to be at 
all brought before the imagination. The lyrical songs of the 
Spirits are too long, and not at all excellent. There is some- 
thing of pedantry in them now and then; and even Manfred 
deals in classical allusions a little too much. If we were to con- 
sider it asa proper drama, or even as a finished poem, we 
should be obliged to add, that it is far too indistinct and unsa- 
tisfactory. But this we take to be according to the design and 
conception of the author. He contemplated but a dim and 
magniticent sketch of a subject which did not admit of more 
accurate drawing, or more brilliant colouring. Its obscurity 
is a part of its grandeur ;—and the darkness that rests upon it, 
and the smoky distance in which it is Jost, are all devices to 
increase its majesty, to stimulate our curiosity, and to impress 
us with deeper awe. 

It is suggested, in an ingenious paper, in a late Number of 
the Edinburgh Magazine, that the general conception of this 
piece, and much of what is excellent in the manner of its exe- 
cution, have been borrowed from ‘the Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus’ of Marlow; anda variety of passages are quoted, 
which the author considers as similar, and, in many respects, 
superior to others in the poem before us. We cannot agree 
in the general terms of this conclusion ;--but there is, no 
doubt, a certain resemblance, both in some of the topics that 
are suggested, and in the cast of the diction in which they are 
expressed. Thus, to induce Faustus to persist in his unlawful 
studies, he is told that the Spirits of the Elements will serve 
hin— 

* Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 
Shadowing more beauty in their ayrie browes 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love.’ 
And again, when the amorous sorcerer commands Helen of 
Troy to revive again to be his paramour, he addresses her, on 
her first appearance, in these rapturous lines : 
* Was this the face that launcht a thousand ships, 
And burn’d the toplesse towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen! make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips sucke forth my soule! see where it flies! 
Come, Helen, come give me my soule againe. 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in that lip, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
©! thou art fairer than the evening ayre, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starres ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the skyes 
Ta wanton Arethusa’s azure arins! 
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The catastrophe, too, is bewailed in verses of great elegance 
and classical beauty. 
* Cut is the branch that might have growne full straight, 

And burned i; Apoilo’s laurel bough 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone !—regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendfui torture may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawiul things.’ 

But these, and many other smooth and fanciful verses in this 
curious old drama, prove nothing, we think, against the origi- 
nality of Manfred; for there is nothing to be found there of 
the pride, the abstraction, and the heartrooted misery in which 
that originality consists. Faustus is a vulgar sorcerer, tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil for the ordinary price of sensual 
pleasure, and earthly power and glory—and who shrinks and 
shudders in agony when the forfeit comes to be exacted. The 
style, too, of Marlow, though elegant and scholarlike, is weak 
and childish compared with the depth and force of much of 
what we have quoted from Lord Byron; and the disgusting 
buffoonery and low farce of which his piece is principally made 
up, place it much more in contrast, than in any terms of com- 
parison, with that of his noble successor. In the tone and 
pitch of the composition, as well as in the character of the dic- 
tion in the more solemn parts, the piece before us reminds us 
much more of the Prometheus of A’schylus, than of any more 
modern performance. ‘The tremendous solitude of the princi- 
pal person—the supernatural beings with whom alone he holds 
communion—the guilt—the firmness—the misery—areall points 
of resemblance to which the grandeur of the poetic imagery on- 
ly gives a more striking effect. The chief differences are, that 
the subject of the Greek poet was sanctified and exalted by 
the established belief of his country, and that his terrors are 
no where tempered with the sweetness which breathes from so 


many passages of his English rival. 









Arr. VIII. 1. Rerorrs of the Select Committee, appointed to 
consider of Provision bemg made for the better Regulation of 
Madhouses in England: With Minutes of Evidence, &c. Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be Printed 25th May, 2d 
and 12th June, and 11th July, 1815 ;—26th April, 28th May, 
and 11th June, 1816. 

2. A History of the York Lunatic Asylum, with an Appendix. 
Addressed to William Wilberforce, Esq. By Jonatwan Gray. 
Sve. York, 1814. 
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3. Remarks on the Construction of Public Hospitals for the Cure 
of Mental Derangement. By Wittiam Srarx, Architect. 
dto. Edinburgh, 1807. 

4. Practical Hints on the Construction and Economy of Paupar 
Lunatic Asylums. By Samuret Tuxe. 4to. pp.55. York, 
1815. 

WY HESE Rerorts contain, beyond all question, the most im- 

portant body of information, that has ever appeared, upon 
the subject of Insanity. The enormities which they bring to 
light are dreadful; but the inquiries of Parliament have already 
much reduced them ; and, we trust, will ultimately prevent the 
possibility of their recurrence :—And, above all, the Minutes 
prove, with an irresistible force of testimony, that such enor- 
mities are utterly without excuse, as the mildest treatment of 
these unhappy persons contributes most effectually totheircure. 

The number of the insane, in Great Britain and Ireland 
amountstoseveralthousands. Andthe question whichthe Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had to investigate, was no- 
thing less than this ;—Whether a large proportion of these un- 
fortunate persons, comprehending individuals of almost every 
rank in society, should be restored to the condition of human 
beings; or leftto languish under sufferings that have no parallel 
but in the atrocities of a slave ship, or the dungeons of the In- 
quisition. Stripes, fetters, cold, darkness, solitude—the absence 
of every bodily comfort and mental enjoyment—have been too 
long the established discipline of receptacles for the Insane: 
And the unhappy lunatic, already suffering under the most 
awful visitation to which our nature is exposed, was the victim 
of this complicated misery—not incidentally for hours, days or 
weeks—but, in general, for the whole years of his wretched 
existence. 

That part of the proceedings before us, which exhibits facts 
like these, and proposes to redress them, would form in itself a 
publication of the greatest interest ; and, if the Committee had 
gone no further, they would have been entitled to the gratitude 
of their country. But they have done much more ; and have 
contrived to enrich their Reports with the testimony of several 
of the most skilful and experienced men of the present time, 
upon the management of the insane, in all its various depart- 
me the extent of medical power over their disorder ;— 
the proper domestic treatment ;—the structure and economy of 
buildings for their reception. 

The evils connected with the improper treatment of lunatics, 
had been, at different times, a source of great complaint; and 
the regulation of private madhouses was brought before Parlia- 
ment in 1763, and provided for, after an interval of ten years, by 
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an act which stillcontinues in force. The charitable researches 
of Howard were extended to madhouses, as well as to prisons ; 
and in his writings there are notices respecting the lunatic asy- 
lums of several different countries. A valuable tract also, con- 
taining the scheme of an Institution for the Insane, and a plan 
for an Asylum to be built at Gloucester, was published in 1796, 
by Sir George O. Paul, who appears to have devoted himself 
to subjects of this nature for several years, with great zeal and 
good effect. But the more general inquiry into the treatment 
of insane persons, as a measure of domestic policy, does not 
appear to have taken hold of the public attention, until the 
Parliamentary inquiry in 1807, respecting pauper and criminal 
lunatics, which led to the introduction of the excellent act of 
1808, for the erection of county asylums in England. 

The management of an asylum for lunatics at York, had, 
some time before, given rise to a very bitter controversy, in 
which Mason the poet took the lead with so much Zeal, as even 
to have published a pamphlet upon the subject in 1788. But 
this benevolent man and his friends were ultimately defeated in 
1794—and the door seemed then to be closed for ever against 
reform orinquiry. ‘The state of affairs in this establishment, 
however, soon afterwards roused the activity of the Quakers ; 
and, under their tranquil but steady guidance, a new establish- 
ment was formed, that began the great revolution upon this 
subject, which we trust the provisions of Parliament will com- 
plete. [t appears that, in 1791, the relatives of a Quaker, con- 
fined in the York asylum, had been refused admittance with 
apparent harshness ; and the patient soon after dying in confine- 
ment, the general treatment of the insane attracted the atten- 
tion of some leading persons of that persuasion, by whose ex- 
ertions the Retreat at York was established in 1793, for the ex- 
press purpose of introducing a milder system of management, 
than had previously been employed. The Quakers, as usual, 
succeeded, (for they never fail); and in the course of a few 
years their Institution had done so much by gentle methods, 
that a modest and well written volume, giving an account of 
it,* excited universal interest, and in fact achieved what all the 
talents and. public spirit of Mason and his friends had failed to 
accomplish. It had still better effects. A very inoffensive 
passage in this book, roused, it seems, the animosity of the 
physician to the York Lunatic Asylum ; and a letter, which 
this gentleman published in one of the York newspapers, be- 
came the origin of a controversy among the Governors of that 
Establishment ; which terminated, in August, 1814 after a 


* See Edinburgh Review, Wol. XXIII. p. 189. 
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struggle of nearly two years, in the complete overthrow of the 
old system, ani the dismission of every officer of the Asylum, 
except the physician aimself. 

The period is not remvie, when lunatics were regarded as 
beings unsusceptible of mental eu;vyment, or of bodily pain— 
and accordingly consizned, without remorse, to prisons, under 
the name of madhouses—-in the contrivance of which, nothing 
seems to have been considered, but huw to enclose the victim of 
insanity inacell, and to cover his misery from the Jight of day. 
But the success of the Retreat demonstrated, by experiment, 
that all this apparatus of gloom ind conlinement was injurious; 
and, the necessity for improvement becoming daily more appa- 
rent, a bill for the better regulation of madhouses, was brought 
into Parliament by Mr. Rose in 1813,--—but was, nevertheless, 
opposed, and finally withdrawn: and avother bill in 1814, 
though it passed the Commons, was rejected by the House of 
Lords. The public, in fact, was not yet aware of the atrocious 
evils which these bills were intended to remove ; and it was not 
until now that the course was adopted, which, in every case 
of public grievance, is the only sure one for obiaining redress, 
A Committee of the House of Commons. appointed for the 
purpose of inquiry in 1811, and revived in the following year, 
was fortunately composed of men determined to do the business 
they had undertaken. As they advanced, the dreadful facts 
disciosed increased their diligence ; they spared no pains to go 
to the bottom of their subject; and the resu't has been, the 
production of the Reports and Evidence that we are now engag- 
ed in examining.* 

The Committee began to examine witnesses in May, 1815; 
and their first Minutes of evidence excited such attention, that 
reform instantly began ; and the blow was followed up so well, 
that many of the evils complained of, have already ceased to 
exist in some of the principal institutions for the insane. It is 
nevertheless our duty to bring them once more before the pub- 
lic eye; for they were the offspring of circumstances that, 
without a radical change of system in the control of madhouses, 
cannot fail to produce again the same deplorable effects. 

To begin, then, with the York Lunatic Asylum, which stands 
first upon the evidence before the Commitice. It appears from 


* We regret that we cannot at present recollect the names of all the 
members of this excellent Committee, which are net enumerated in the 
Reports.—Lord R. Seymour, Lord Binning, the Right Honourable G. 
Rose, the Honourable H, G. Bennet, Mr. Western, Mr. W. Smith, and 
the Honourable W. H. Lyttleton, appear, from the proceedings, to have 
tuken a yery active and useful part in the investigation, 
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the History ofthat Institution, which was published at the close 
of the controversy above alluded to, that the victory ofthe re 
formers was not obtained yithout strong opposition ; for, at the 
very moment when the state of things, that we shall presently’ 
detail, was flourishing in full enormity, their opponents were 
enabled to carry a resolution of the Governors, declaring that 
a lunatic (who appears to have sustained gross injury) ‘had 
been treated with all possible care, attention and humanity,’— 
and censuring the parties who brought forward the complaint. 
The gentleman who took the lead on this occasion, (Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. a magistrate of the West Riding of Yorkshire), 
and the public, were of course dissatisfied ; and, on a subse- 
quent day, thirteen spirited men determined to enforce investi- 
gation; and having qualified themselves as Governors, by pay- 
ing the requisite donation of twenty pounds each, succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
complaints that had been exhibited ; which, after meeting for 
several successive days, and examining witnesses, (whose ex- 
penses, when from distant places, were defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion among some ladies of York), concluded by adopting Reso- 
lutions of censure upon the proceedings proved before them. 
It was proposed, indeed, to controvert the testimony ofsome of 
the witnesses, by the oaths of the servants complained of; but 
the Archbishop of York, who was in the chair, declared, that 
if this were persisted in, he must leave the room, as he was 
convinced, both from the manner of the servants, and the im- 
probability of their statements, that they were prepared to as- 
sert what was untrue. 

The nature of the facts thus proved, may be judged of from 
the testimony of Mr. Higgins, respecting an unfortunate: gen- 
tleman who had been an inmate of this asylum. 

‘ Another case which I laid before the Governors, was that of the 
Rev. Mr. ; he was a clergyman, reduced to indigence, I believe, 
in consequence of his mental complaint; he had at times, and for 
considerable periods, intervals of reason. In those intervals, when 
he was perfectly capable of understanding every thing that was done 
to him, repeatedly, in the presence of his wife, he was exposed to 
personal indignity; andy on one occasion, he was inhumanly kicked 
down stairs by the keepers, and told, in the presence of his wife, that 
he was looked upon as no better than a dog. His person swarmed 
with vermin; and, to complete this poor man’s misery, the keepers 
insulted his wife with indecent ribaldry, in order to deter ber from 
visiting him in°his unfortunate situation. ....He had a gold watch, 
which was lost there, and which his wife could never recover’ Mi- 
nutes 1815, p. 3. 

On the day after the Committee of the Governors had closed 

YO. X¥VIII. NO. 56. 56 
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their labours, the Asylum was found to be on fire. Of the men- 
servants, (who were only four, to one hundred and twenty male 
patients), two were absent on trifling occasions—one of them 
having gone to a dance; and, notwithstanding great exertions 
to suppress the flames, four patients are known to have perish- 
ed, and five more were wholly unaccounted for. A general in- 
quiry into the Rules and Management of the Institution being 
then, at length, agreed upon, the most lamentable negligence 
and depravity were fully proved. In the annual Reports, 144 
deaths, out of 365, were suppressed ;—the funds intended for 
the support of poor patients had been grossly misapplied :—and 
the steward had burned the suspected books during the progress of 
the inquiry. In a copy of the Rules delivered to the house- 
keeper, ten out of fifteen intended for the regulation of her 
conduct were omitted ;—the servants were in the habit of tak- 
ing the clothes of the patients, ‘ when they considered them 
as having been worn a sufficient time ;—and there was no a 
proach to subordination or discipline in the Establishment. It 
is further in proof, that a female patient, of good previous cha- 
racter, had become pregnant by one of the keepers ; who, after 
aservice of 26 years, received from the Governors, who were 
never informed of this transaction, a piece of plate, as a reward for 
his good conduct ; and at the time of investigation, he actually 
Kept a private mad-house in York. Then, as to the condition 
of the house, and the apartments of the patients, Mr. Higgins 
gives the following horrible details. 

* At eight in the morning of the day of meeting, I went to the 
Asylum, determined to examine very carefully every part of it. 
After having seen (as | was told by Atkinson the steward) all the 
rooms for the reception of patients, I went with him to the kitchen 
apertments. I there caused several doors to be opened; and being 
at last struck with the retired appearance of one door, which was 
almost concealed from observation by another opening upon it, I 
ordered one of the keepers to unlock it. I thought I perceived fear 
and hesitation. I repeated my order in somewhat stronger language. 
The men-servants’ key was tried, but would not open it, as it was 
the door of cells for female patients. The key not being readily 
forthcoming, I grew warm, and declared [ would soon find a key 
that would unlock it at the kitchen fire-side. It was then opened. I 
went in, and discovered a row of cells, four in number ; with a door 
out of the furthest into the yard. On entering the first cell, I found 
it in a state dreadful beyond description. Some miserable ae 
was lying on straw, which was daubed and wet with excrement ap 
urine; the boarded floor perfectly saturated with filth; the walls also 
besmeared “with excrement; the round air-hole, about eight inches 
im diameter, pertly filled with it. This cell was about eight feet and 
a half square, perfect!y dark when the door was shut, and the stench 
almost intolerable. [was told these cells were occupied at night by 
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thirteen women, who were then up stairs. I ordered one of the men to 
conduct me to them, 1 found thirteen of these wretched inmates in a 
room twelve feet long, by seven feet ten inches wide; with a window, 
which not opening, would not admit of ventilation. After looking at 
these miserable objects, | returned to examine the cells more minutely : 
except in the first, there was no other bedding than straw, which appear- 
ed to have been in use a long time, as it was absolutely saturated with 
wet.’ 


We are aware of the disgust with which this statement will 
be perused ; but we cannot spare our readers this offence to 
their delicacy :—and we would ask, with confidence, of the 
most delicate among them, whether it is more shocking that 
these things should exist unknown, and consequently unredressed, 
or that they should be told and published, and remembered for 
ever, as the only means of preventing their recurrence? 


‘The Archbishop of York. and the Committee of fifteen bad, 
previously to my detecting these cells, desired they might be shown 
over the whole of the wards and apartments occupied by patients; but 
the cells in question were not shown to them. ‘The Committee ot five 
went over the house in the performance of their duty; to examine the 
state of the apartments, to see what improvements could be made ; 
and the same circumstance occurred. A very respectable professional 
gentleman, whose name [ do not choose to mention without necessity, 
when inquiring what those places were, was told that they were cellars 
and other {little offices. Atkinson also told me, betore 1 found these 
cells, that lL had seen the whole—The day following that of the meet- 
ing, | again went to the asylum, and ascertained by experiment, that 
the young men servants, by means of their keys, could at all times 
admit themselves into the lodging rooms of the upper class of the female 
patients. This testimony is confirmed by that of Bryan Cooke, Esq. 
another magistrate, who adds, thai ‘ the general state of the asylum was 
filthy in the extreme.’ : 


We conclude our extracts respecting this Institution with 
the summary delivered in its ‘ History,’—which is fully sub- 
stantiated by evidence on every point. 


‘In the asylum investigations, concealment appears at every step 
of our progress. 365 patients have died—the number is advertised 221. 
A patient disappears, and is never more heard of :—he is said to be 
* removed.’ patient is killed; the body is hurried away to prevent 
an inquest. The public cry out that the patient has been neglected ;— 
there is a levy en masse of respectable Governors to quell the disturb- 
ance, and to certify that the patient has been treated ‘ with all pos- 
sible care, attention and humanity.’ A Committee of investigation 
desires to be shown the house :—certain cells, ‘in an extreme state oi 
filth and neglect,’ are omitted to be pointed out to them. The Go- 
vernors examine the accounts ;—there are considerable sums of which 
neither the receipt nor the application appears. The servent’s books 
are inquired for,—in a moment of irritation he selects for the flames 
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such of them as he thought it not adviseable to produce ;—and yet, 
every circumstance of concealment is imputed by some to mere acci- 
dent,—and every attempt to tear off the mask and exhibit the asylum in 
its true character, is stigmatized as a libel, or an indelicate disclosure.’ 
p- 90, 

The largest public receptacles for lunatics in England, are 
those of Bethlem and St. Luke’s Hospitals, respecting both of 
which the reports contain much valuable information ; and they 
are both supported at such an expense, that their proper ma, 
pagement isa very fit subject of national inquiry, independent- 
ly of the nature ofthe trust reposed inthe Governors. The re- 
cords of an ancient edifice under the name of Old Bethlem, go 
back evento 1577. ‘The late Hospital in Moorfields (for the 
establishment is now removed to a new building in St. George’s 
fields) was built about an hundred and twenty years ago; and 
it is to the state of things in Moorfields that the information 
contained in the Reports principally relates. The building 
there, it appears, was excessively gloomy and cold, and the 
airing grounds for the patients damp and confined. The average 
annual number of the patients, for seven years to 1814 inclu- 
sive, was 238 :—the average expenditure, during the same pe- 
riod, not much less than 12,000/. per annum.* The manage- 
ment of this Great Institution was, nominally, vested in a body 
of Governors, who met weekly at the Hospital ; but all that 
related to the patients had in effect, for several years back, 
passed into the hands of one person, Mr. Haslam, the late apo- 
thecary to the Institution; of whose fitness for such a charge, 
the facts that we shall now state, will sufficiently enable our 
readers to form an opinion. 

It was by no means easy to gain admission into this Hospital 
for the purpose of inspection; but Mr. Edward Wakefield, a 
gentleman who, from feelings of benevolence, had long applied 
himself particularly to the examination of such establishments, 
contrived to overcome the obstacles; andto him the credit is 
due, of having brought to light the dreadful scenes, described 
by himselfand other persons of unimpeached veracity. 


* The average annual expense, for provisions, clothing, tradesmen’s 
bills, and salaries to officers and servants, &c. was, during the period 
mentioned in the text, 7,027/. per annum; or 29/. 10s. 6d. for each of 
238 patients. —the remaining portion of ihe 12,000/. (near 5000/.) being 
employed in support of the estates, purchase of stock, repairs, &c.—The 
expenditure at St. Luke's, in 1807, for the same dems, was stated by the 
Master to have been only 5,595l. 19s. 6d. :—the patients were 300,and the 
charge for each person consequently 191. Ss. 9d. The cost of each pa- 
tient at Bethlem, for the year 1807-8, was 22/. 3s, 53d,—(See the ac» 
counts ip the Appendix to Keport of 1815.) 
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‘At this visit, attended by the steward of the hospital, and like- 
wise by a female keeper, we first proceeded to visit the women’s 
galleries. One of the side rooms contained about ten patients, each 
chained by one arm or leg to the wall; the chain allowing them mere- 
ly to stand up by the bench or form fixed to the wall, or to sit down 
on it. The nakedness of each patient was covered by a blanket 
gown only. The blanket gown is a blanket formed something like 
a dressing-gown, with nothing to fasten it in front; this constitutes 
the whole covering; the feet even were naked. One female in this 
side room, thus chained, was an object remarkably striking; she 
mentioned her maiden and married names, and stated, that she had 
been a teacher of languages; the keepers described her as a very ac- 
complished lady, mistress of many languages, and corroborated her 
account of herself. The Committee can hardly imagine a human 
being in a more degraded and brutalizing situation than that in which 
I found this female, who held a coherent conversation with us, and 
was, of course, fully sensible of the mental and bodily condition of 
those wretched beings who, equally without clothing, were closely 
chained to the same wall with herself. Unaware of the necessities of 
nature, some of them, though they contained life, appeared totally 
inanimate, and unconscious of existence. The few minutes which 
we passed with this lady, did not permit us to form a judgment of 
the degree of restraint to which she ought to be subject; but I un- 
hesitatingly affirm, that her confinement with patients in whom she 
was compelled to witness the most disgusting idiotcy, and the most 
terrifying distraction of the human intellect, was injudicious and impro- 
per. Minutes of 1815, p. 11. 

‘In one of the cells of the: lower gallery, we saw William Norris ; 
he stated himself to be 55 years of age, and that he had been con- 
fined about fourteen years; that in consequence of attempting to 
defend himself from what he conceived the improper treatment of 
his keeper, he was fastened by a long chain, which, passing through 
a partition, enabled the keeper, by going into the next cell, to draw 
him close to the wall at pleasure; that to prevent this, Norris muf- 
fled the chain with straw, so as to hinder its passing through the 
wail; that he afterwards was confined in the manner we saw him, 
namely, a stout iron ring was rivetted round his neck, from which a 
short chain passed to a ring, made to slide upwards or downwards on 
an upright massive iron bar, more than six feet high, inserted into 
the wall. Round his body, astrong iron bar, about two inches wide, 
was rivetted. On each side the bar, was a circular projection, which, 
being fashioned to, and enclosing each of his arms, pinioned them 
close to his side. This waist-bar was secured by two similar bars, 
which, passing over his shoulders, were rivetted to the waist-bar both 
before and behind. The iron ring round bis neck was connected to 
the bars on his shoulders by a double link. From each of these bars, 
another short chain passed to the ring on the upright iron bar, We 
were informed he was enabled to raise himself, so as to stand against 
the wall, on the pillow of his bed, in the trough bed in which he 
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lay ; but it is impossible for him to advance from the wall, in which 
the iron bar is soldered, on account of the shortness of his chains, 
which were only twelve inches long. It was, I conceive, equally 
out of his power to repose in any other position than on his back; 
the projections, which, on each side of the waist-bar, enclosed hig 
arms, rendering it impossible for him to lie on his side, even if the 
Jength of the chains from his neck and shoulders would permit it, 
His right leg was chained to the trough, in which he had remained, 
thus encaged and chained, more than twelve years. To prove the 
unnecessary restraint inflicted on this unfortunate man, he informed 
us that he had, for some years, been able to withdraw his arms from 
the manacles which encompassed them. He then withdrew one of 
them, and, observing an expression of surprise, be said that when: 
his arms were withdrawn, he was compelled to rest them on the edges 
of the circular projections, which was more painful than keeping 
them within. His position, we were informed, was mostly lying 
down; and that, as it was inconvenient to raise himself, and stand 
upright, he very seldom did so; that he read a great deal of bookg 
of all kinds, history, lives, or any thing that the keepers could get 
him ; the newspaper every day, and conversed, perfectly coherently, 
on the passing topics, and the events of the war, in which he felt 
particular interest. On each day that we saw him, he discoursed 
cvolly, and gave rational and deliberate answers to the different ques 
tions put to him.’ (p. 12.)—-And Mr. Western confirms this statement 
at page 175. 

The room in which Norris was thus shut up, never had any 
fire; it had an eastern aspect, and a window without glazing. 
His long imprisonment, it was alleged, was the consequence 
of some violence which he had committed under the influence 
of his malady ; but the keeper under whose care he had been 
placed for several years, was a notorious drunkard ; and the pa- 
tient’s violence appears to have arisen from, and to have been 
aggravated by, the most brutal provocation. All the witnesses 
concurred in opinion, that such aggravated and protracted 
cruelty could, in no possible case, be necessary ; and yet this 
most inhuman instance of wanton barbarity is proved to have 
existed in the centre of the metropolis, and in the chief Luna 
tic Asylum of England! 

There is, on the part of Mr. Ilaslam, much evasive testimony, 
to shift from himself the burden of this atrocious case; but his 
efforts tend rather to confirm than to shake the conviction which 
the evidence produces: and, in justice to the late physician of 
the establishment, who disavows in the strongest manner any 
direct participation in the severities practised upon Norris, it 
must be stated, that he appears to have remonstrated with Has- 
lam against the dreadful continuance of his confinement ;—with 
which, however unaccountable it may seem, the Governors in 
general do not appear at this time to have been acquainted. 
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The conduct of Haslam, with respect to several other patients, 
was of a corresponding description: And in the case of a gentle- 
man named Tilley Matthews (Minutes, p. 13, &c.), whose death 
was evidently accelerated by the severities he underwent, and of 
several other persons, there is abundant proof of cruelty. 

The state of this Great Establishment in other respects, was 
such as might be expected: the classification of patients, ac- 
cording to the degree of their malady, was either impracticable, 
or never attempted,—chains and solitary confinement being 
the substitutes for attention in the keepers, who are proved in 
several instances to have been habitually drunken and cruel. 
The patients in general were shut up in their cells, without 
light or fire, from four in the winter evenings until eight the 
next morning. There was no discrimination in the diet of the 
lunatics. It wasthe practice to administer emetics and pur- 
gatives to all the patients, and to bleed them, with little dis- 
crimination, twice a year; and to this discipline the whole medi- 
caltreatment for their disorder seems to have been confined. 
The administration of medicines, where compulsions were re- 
quired, was uniformly intrusted to the servants; and the negli- 
gence of the medical attendants was extreme. It is in proof, 
that a patient actually died, through mere neglect, from the 
bursting of the intestines overloaded for want of aperient medi- 
cine; and it is expressly stated by Haslem himself, that a per- 
son, whom he asserts to have been, ‘ generally insane and mostly 
drunk,’ —whose condition in short was such, ‘ that his hand was 
not obedient to his will,’ was nevertheless retained in the office 
of Surgeon, and continued to attend the patients for a period 
of ten years ;—a statement so atrocious, that, from any other 
quarter, we should have rejected it as utterly incredible. 

The Governors of Bethlem appear, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of all these facts,to have had implicit confidence in their 
officers: But the discoveries of Mr. Wakefield and others, ren- 
dered something like investigation necessary: And it will excite 
the astonishment of our readers to learn,that at a full and very re- 
spectable meeting of a Select Committee, appointed for the pur- 
pose of inquiry, in June, 1814, it was resolved, ‘ on the fullest 
consideration, that with respect to the general statement of cruelty and bad 
management, no foundation whatever exists for such a charge!’—And again, 
‘that every degree of indulgence, consistent with the security of th¢ pa- 
tients and the safety of those employed, has been observed: And it is 
further the opinion of this Committee, that, on a fair comparison with any 
other Lunatic Asylum in this country, the Hospital of Bethlem will be 
found to possess equal, if not superior claims to public estimation ; and 
they believe they may with confidence appeal to the general opinion, 
having, for the space of near three centuries, borne testimony to the cor- 
rectness of this statement.’ (App. to Minutes, p. 201.) 
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This memorable document then goes on to the case of Nor- 
ris, details the mode of his confinement, and asserts, ‘ that it ap- 
‘ pears to have been, upon the whole, rather a merciful and hu- 
‘mane, than a rigorous and severe imposition.’ And it con- 
cludes, with perfect consistency, as the ‘ decided opinion’ of the 
Committee upon this point also, ‘ that no foundation whatever 
‘exists for the imputation which has been made; and that, on 
‘ the contrary, the general management of the Hospital, as af- 
‘ fecting the health, the cleanliness, and the comfort of the pa- 
‘tients, is of a nature creditable to the Governors and others 
* concerned in its administration !’ 

To this singular paperthere are annexed the names of several 
individuals of high rank and unquestioned respectability ; and 
we have no doubt that there is not one of the number who would 
not have shrunk, in private, at the mere narrative of the facts 
which they were thus induced to countenance. It is too often 
forgotten, even by honest men, that, in situations of public trust, 
to acquiesce in crimes is, in all its practical effects, the same as 
to partake of them; and that tenderness to individual delin- 
quents is injustice to the community. 

But the state of Bethlem Hospital had by this time made its 
way into Parliament ; and nothing can better exemplify the in- 
calculable benefit ofa direct and ready access to that Body, and 
of their freedom of debate, than the immediate effect of their 
notice. Itis in evidence, that a speech of Lord Robert Sey- 
mour in the House of Commons, produced an _ instant change 
for the better ;—and the subsequent removal of the lunatics to 
the new Bethlem Hospital in St. George’s Fields, was soon fol- 
lowed by more extensive improvements. 

The new building, though defective we think in structure, 
and very ill situated, is, upon the whole, much better calculat- 
ed for its objects than the old one ; and the defects that admit 
of remedy, some of which are very important, we have reason 
to hope will be removed. ‘hese were, principally, when we 
had ourselves an opportunity of visiting this institution, the want 
of glazing in the patients’ bedrooms (which there was no method 
of warming) ; the inadequate means of heating the galleries— 
the basement story, in particular, being miserably damp and 
¢old. There was no provision for lighting the galleries at night. 
The airing grounds were damp and cheerless, and much too 
small ; and the windows ofthe galleries were so high from the 
ground, that the patients were deprived of the amusement of 
looking out; a point upon which the steward states they had 
themselves expressed considerable anxiety. ‘The Hospital is 
calculated at present for 200 patients (or, ifthe plan be fully 
completed, for 400), besides 60 criminals;. but the number ac- 
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tually in the house in 1814, was only 124. The total cost of 
its erection was about 100,000/., besides 20,000/. for the crimi- 
nal buildings. 

We have dwelt the longer upon the history of Bethlem, be- 
cause the greatest efforts were used, by certain interested per- 
sons connected with the Institution, to suppress inquiry ; and, 
even after the publication of the evidence, it was not until the 
enormity of retaining the offending parties had been expressly 
condemned in Parliament, that Mr. Haslam the apothecary was 
dismissed. If negligence and misconduct could attain such 
frightful enormity, in a great national establishment, placed in 
the very fucus of public observation, and surrounded by every 
thing that ought to have made it an example for the imitation 
of all similar institutions, it may be readily conceived that the 
condition of the remoter public asylums, and of the private 
houses, still less under control, exhibits a state of things, in ma- 
ny instances, equally demanding censure. The Reports contain 
an account of about twenty-three public establishments, in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and of not fewer than fifty pri- 
vate madhouses, twenty of which are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London; and it will be sufficient to say, that, in 
the greater number, the same inattention to cleanliness, exer- 
cise and ventilation,the same neglect and cruelty in the attend- 
ants, and proportionate suffering in the unhappy objects of their 
care, were found to prevail. 

To this general character, there are, however, some very cre- 
ditable exceptions, which, in justice to the conductors, we are 
bound to meation. Among the public institutions spoken of in 
favourable terms, the best in England is that of Nottingham ; 
which is excellent in structure, situation, and management.— 
The Retreat at York, although the buildings are not of the best 
construction, is probably as well managed as any institution of 
the kind can be; and it has the credit of setting that example 
of mild treatment that we trust will become, in future, the object 
of universal imitation. —The Asylum connected with Guy’s Hos- 
pital is well contrived, and is considered by Mr. Wakefield as 
superior to all others in London or its vicinity.-—But the best 
establishment, beyond comparison, in Britain (and perhaps in 
Europe), is that of Glasgow, of which we shall presently speak 
more at large.—And it is probable that the New Asylum at 
Wakefield, for the reception of paupers belonging to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, will be still more perfect. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, which, in point of extent, is the second 
establishment of London, cost 55,000/. ; and was maintained, 
in 1807, at the annual expense of about 6,300/.—the annual 
income being of late near 9000/. The number of patients 
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which the Institution can admit, is 300; that of the offi. 
cers and attendants was, in 1807, twenty; the admissions in 
that year 263; and the average cost for each patient about 
19/. 9s. 9d. per.annun. In i815, 290 patients were admitted; 
and in 1816 there were 700 candidates for admission as incura- 
ble, of whom only 3 to 5 were received every year. In 1815, 
the number under personal restraint was 5 out of 298; and in 
1816, 16 or 18 patients out of 264, The structure of the building 
is by nomeans good. The house was generally cold; and there 
was no mode of warming or ventilating the sleeping apartments, 
The plan of classification and inspection was very defective; the 
day rooms confined and crowded; the patients had no occupa. 
tion ; and the number of attendants was too small. ‘There was 
reason to suspect that a horrible practice called ‘ muffling’ the 
more noisy patients was allowed, which consists in binding a 
cloth tightly over the mouth and nostrils ;—or, as a witness de- 
scribes it, ‘ tying a bit of a sheet, or something round the nose, 
‘to dun the noise, to see whether it would quiet them ;’—and 
another operation, not less dangerous, of ‘ forcing’ the refrac. 
tory to take food, was commonly practised. But, upon the 
whole, the management of the establishment is very creditable 
to the Governors and officers, and the defects are rather those 
of system, than of negligence or improper feeling. 

In a private madhouse, the proprietor is so much interested 
in compressing within the smallest possible compass, the beings 
who form the material of his trade, that it is not surprising, un- 
der the present most insufficient system of inspection, that all 
the evils which result from crowding and confinement are found 
to prevail; and it would be easy to extract, from the descrip- 
tions of private Asylums, in all parts of the kingdom, passages 
not less disgusting than any of those we have already quoted. 
We do not wish to give additional publicity to names, in cases of 
this character; but the following statements, taken from the re- 
port of the magistrates and physician, who visited the house of 
a person named Spencer, at Fonthill, Wiltshire, in 1812, are 
too remarkable to be passed over. There is, first,a description 
of certain cells, each about five feet square, with bare stone 
walls, unplastered, and extremely damp ; without light or venti- 
lation, and opening within a few feet of a pigstye and a dung 
heap, from whence the wretched patients who inhabited them 
were rembved about once a week ; during which time, it was 
asserted by the attendauts, the cells were cleansed. Dr. Fowler, 
the inspeciing physician in this instance, was examined before 
the Committee ; and the following is part of his evidence. 
‘Were the lunatics confined in the cells very dirty in their per- 
gons® They were so dirty, that on opening the door of the first cell, 
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the smell was so offensive as nearly to prevent further inspection ; it 
made me extremely sick, who had been all my life accustomed to the 
smell of a dissecting room; and the clerk of the peace, a remarkably 
strong, hale, young man, and a man not all likely to be fastidious, 
vomited extremely ; and he was unable for some time to perform his 
duty..—* What was the appearance in the look of the patients, in 
consequence of their confinement without light and air?—All pallid, 
all bleached ; one of the patients was so bad, that they told me they 
did not expect him to live. [I thought it my duty to tell them, “ If 
this man dies, I am so satisfied it is from improper treatment, that J 
shall do all I can to convict you of murder; [ state it now, in the 
presence of the clerk of the peace of the county, and the magistrate 
attending, that I shall bring a charge of murder against you.”—* Can 
you give the Committee any particular description, of the state in 
which you found that individual, whose case you thought so danger- 
ous ?—Lle was confined alone in one of the oblong troughs, chained 
down; he had evidently not been in the open air for a considerable 
tine ; for, when I made them bring him into the open air, the man could 
not endure the light; he was like an Albino, blinking; and they ac- 
knowledged he had not. Upon asking him how often he had been allow- 
ed to get out of the trough, he said, ‘ perhaps once in a week or ten 
days, and sometimes not for a fortnight.” He was not in the least vio- 
lent ; he was perfectly calm, and answered the questicns put to him ra- 
tionally ; his breathing was then so diflicult, that J thought his life likely 
to be affected by it.* (Minutes, 1815, p. 46). 

Upon this case, and others of the same description, our only 
comment shall be the following question—Who is there that can 
say, under the present system of inspection, whether hundreds 
of individuals throughout England are not, at this moment, suf- 
fering under equal misery ? It is but justice however to mention, 
that there are some distinguished exceptions. The Establish- 
ments of Dr. Finch near Salisbury, of Dr. Fox near Bristol, Mr. 
Ricketts of Droitwich, in Worcestershire, Mr, Bakewell of 
Springvale, Staffordshire, and several of those inthe more im- 
mediate neighbourhood of London, are all spoken of in terms of 
high commendation ; and the testimony of some of these gentle- 
men, who were examined at considerable length before the 
Committee, forms one of the most valuable portions of the Re- 
ports. 

The condition of pauper lunatics, in public institutions, is 
shown sufficiently by what has been already detailed :—At pri- 
vate madhouses, the management of the poor was no better.— 
At Talbot’s, Bethnal Green, where the number was 230, and 
at Rhodes’s, Bethnal Green, where 275 paupers were crowded 
together, there is proof of circumstances that deserve severe 
censure. At Miles’s, Hoxton, of 486 patients, 300 were kept 

* In this case the keeper of the madhouse was fined 2001.; the remain- 
der, 1800/., being remitted on the plea of poverty. 
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wholly without medical attention to their mental disorder. 
The case is nearly the same throughout the whole of England ; 
and the Sheriff of Edinburghshire states, that ‘in no instance 
did he find a pauper lunatic treated with kindness; in several, 
marked inhumanity was observable.’ 3d Mia. p. 17. 

The state of lunatics in workhouses, where they are too fre- 
quently allowed to remain, is mentioned particularly in the 
evidence of Mr. Alexander, a banker of Ipswich, who had vi- 
sited forty-seven of these places. At the House of Correction 
in Kendal, a maniac, who had lucid intervals of nine or ten 
months duration, was confined in a@ solitary cell for ten whole 
years, Without occupation, and without seeing any human 
being but those who brought him food. At Leskeard. it was 
thought unnecessary to allow a miserable patient water, for 
the purposes of cleanliness; and at Tavistock, the condition 
of the cells was too disgusting for recital. 

‘When a pauper becomes insane,’ says Mr. Ricketts, the proprietor 
of an excellent asylum, ‘ the parish officers are unwiihag io believe that 
it is a mental disease, an’ seldoin or never take notice of it, until it be- 
comes dangerous: In most cases, he is then consigned to the workhouse, 
where he is chained down, and nothing done for bita till he becomes a 
raving maniac; and it very offen bappe ns, that he is not removed from 
the workhouse unt! they are incapable of keeping him, from his being in 
a state of violence ; and ‘henle is removed when some organic affection 
of the brain has taken place, and be becomes an incurable lunatic for life,’ 
(1st Min. 1816, p. 54.) 

And Lord Robert Seymour, after describing the humane ar- 
rangements of the parish of Mary-le-bone, in London, with re- 
spect to their insane poor, states asa fact within his own know- 
ledge, that the laucet is very frequently employed in a_ work- 
house, merely for the purpose of rendering the lunatics less 
noisy ? The ordinary maintenance of a pauper, costs that pa- 
rish about seven shillings weekly, and in a state of lunacy ten 
pe ; ‘and, tothe paltry difference between the two sums,’ 
his Lordship adds, ‘is the chance of recovery and comfort of 
haif the insane poor of England, completely sacrificed.’ (Min. 
1815, p. 114.) 

The Committee of the House of Commons, in 1816, extend- 
ed its inquiry to Scotland; and was enabled to obtain very sa- 
tisfactory information, by means of queries directed to the She- 
riffs-depute, in five of the most populous counties ; namely, 
those of Edinburgh, Lanark, Forfar, Renfrew, and Aberdeen. 
The inquiries of the Sheriffs were facilitated by the act of 1815, 
which authorizes the frequent inspection of madhouses ; and 
their answers, with the evidence of the Hon. H. G. Bennet, on 
the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, and two of the institutions in 
Dublin, form the whole of the third and concluding volume of 
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the Reports. But we must confine ourselves to a brief abstract 
of this valuable information; which, in the main, concurs with 
the English evidence, as to the necessity of great and radical 
reform, in the management of receptacles for the insane. 

In Edinburghshire, there are three public institutions, but 
only one of them, the new Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, affords 
decent or adequate accommodation ; the others being wretched 
in the extreme. ‘These three establishments contained at the 
time of the Report, 31 male and 5% female patients. The pri- 
vate madhouses of this county, are 25; the total number of pa- 
tients 211: And the reporter states, that ‘on the whole, the ac- 
commodation and treatment of lunatic patients, (with very few 
exceptions), appeared to be such, as to call for his decided 
disapprobation.’—In Forfarshire, there are only two institu- 
tions; a new one at Dundee of admirable construction, built 
after a plan of the late Mr. Stark, the architect of the Glasgow 
Asylum, but which, at the date of the Report, had not been 
opened for want of suflicient funds; and the asylum on Mon- 
trose, erected by subscription in 1781, which is described as 
excellent. ‘The admissions here, inthe course of ten years, to 
1815 inclusive, had been 95; and the number of patients in the 
house, at the end of 1715, was 54.—In Lanarkshire, there are 
no private madhouses: But one of the two public institutions in 
this county, the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum, is probably the best 
that is anywhere to be found; the only objection to the de- 
sign, with a view to general adoption, being, according to Mr. 
Bennet, the beauty of the external decorations. We shall pre- 
sently describe thestructure of this building ; and we have read 
with pleasure the detail of its internal regulations, which we 
strongly recommend to the perusal of all those who are interest- 
ed in lunatic establishments.’* The asylum had, up to that pe- 
riod, never maintained morethan 92 paticnts, but has accommo- 
dation for 100; and it is suggested, as very desirable, that it 
should be so far enlarged, as to admit of the reception of pau 
per lunatics and idiots.—In Jberdeenshire, there are two public 
machouses, both well conducted ; but the buildings very in- 
different. The patients in the Aberdeen Lunatic Hospital were 
54 in number at the time of the Report: The other house con- 
tained 18 paupers only.—In Renfrewshire, there is only an ap- 
pendage to the poor-house at Paisley, where five lunatics are 
received ; but in this county there are several insane persons 
under the care of their relations, at their own houses. 


* A Committee of the Directors is appointed every year, for the sole 
purpose of revising all the regulations, and suggesting improvements. 
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The Sherifls of the eounties above nientioned, have sub- 
joined to their Reports, suggestions for the general improve. 
ment of the system of managing the insane ; and all concur in 
recommending the establishment of District Lunatic Asylums 
in different parts of Scotland; one of these gentlemen stating, 
at the close of his report, in confirmation of that opinion, that 
further inquiry led him to believe the number of insane persons 
confined in Scotland to be much greater than he had originally 
supposed. This object ‘is proposed to be obtained by a bill, 
introduced (we believe by Lord Binning) during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, similar, in its general principles, to Mr, 
Wynn’s act of 1808, but rendering imperative the erection of 
Asylums, which, in England, is left to the voluntary adoption 
ef counties: And we have no doubt, that the benefit that would 
result from District Asylums in Scotland, would more than 
counterbalance the expense, if due attention were given to 
economy in the style and structure of the buildings. Another 
suggestion of some of the Sheriffs,—the rendering pauper-luna- 
ties chargeable on counties instead of parishes,—is particularly 
deserving of attention ; and concurs with the opinion we shall 
mention hereafter, of some of the best informed witnesses exa- 
mined beforethe Committce. 

‘Tn Ireland, the Committee state—* The necessity of making 
Some further provision for insane persons, appears to be more urgent 
even than in this part of the United Kingdom ; as it will be seen in 
the evidence, that, with the exception of two public establishments, 
and some private houses in Dublin, there are no places appropriated 
separately for the reception of persons in this state in Ireland. In a 
few hospitals for general relief of patients, there are wards for insane 
persons; but these are very ill calculated for the attainment of the 
objects that should be had in view; and as there are no poor-houses 
in that part of the United Kingdom, the pauper-lunatics are allowed 
to wander about the country, till those who are outrageous are sent up to 
Dublin, in a manner shocking to humanity ; while the idiots are left to 
go about the villages, the sport of the common people.’ Report, 1815, 
pp. 4, 5. 

The evidence on which these statements are founded, is that 
of Sir John Newport and Mr. Wakefield; and the remedy 
which the former of these gentlemen recommends, is the erec- 
tion of Lunatic Asylums for each of the four provinces of 
ireland, unconnected with any house of industry, or other 
establishment ; ‘ which connexion,’ he adds, ‘I conceive to 
be highly injurious to the interests of both.’ Minutes, 1816, 
p- 95. 

The statement of the Honourable H. G. Bennett respecting 
the condition of the public madhouses in Dublin, is, upon the 
whole, a favourable one. At Swift’s hospital, which contained 
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nearly 200 patients, 149 were paupers ; and, of these, six only 
were ‘straw patients.’ The hospital was crowded; and there 
was great want of classification: The attendants in the house 
were only six, and there seemed to be a great number of wo- 
meninthe mens’ galleries: Butthe lunatics were in general very 
orderly and quiet, a child of six years old, belonging to one of 
the nurses, running about at large among all the patients, from 
cell to cell. There were only three patients in manacles; none 
in a strait waistcoat. The galleries were lighted at night. It 
seemed, however, to be a place of cowfinement rather than of 
cure. The airing grounds were small, and there was no occu- 
pation for the patients: The diet was perhaps too full; but the 
management of the Institution, in other respects, was very 
good.* _ The Richmond Lunatic Asylum, a newly erected 
edifice in Dublin, was excellently managed, as well, indeed, as 
any one that Mr. Bennett had seen, with the exception of that 
of Glasgow. We have reason to believe, that the want of suf- 
ficient occupation for the patients, is one of its chief defects ; 
and that the worst patients, being lodged in the upper apart- 
ment, may be exposed to occasional neglect ; but we can our- 
selves give testimony to the zeal and attention of the con- 
ductors of this establishment. At Cork there is an institution 
for the insane, containing about 200 persons, which Sir John 
Newport mentions as admirably well conducted. 

The evidence of Mr. Bennett in the 3d Report of 1816, con- 
tains some valuable information respecting the celebrated Hos- 
pital for Lunatics at Paris, named the Sa/petrére ; and we have 
great pleasure in subjoining some additional notes upon the 
French establishments, with which we have been favoured 
through the kindness of that gentleman: They cannot fail, we 
think, to interest our readers. 

‘All that is inside the walls, at the Salpetriére, is excellent; the 
rooms clean, as well as the beds; but the cells out of doors in the 
square, in which the furious patients are confined, are bad, and cold, 
and damp; two or three beds in each, some with mattrasses, others 
with nothing but straw. Taking it altogether, considering the num- 
bers, the Instjtution is good, 1 should say excellent, for those that 
were in a state of cure; but that there are very great faults in it, and 
the worst patients are cruelly neglected...... The incurable patients, 
particularly those who are in a state of violent derangement, are ina 
much worse condition, than in any establishment I have ever seen in 
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* The steward and master of this hospital, an intelligent man, told 
Mr. Bennett, ‘ that he had found more in the late Report of the Par- 
‘liamentary Committee on Madhouses, as to the correct and wise ma- 
ee of patients, than he had every heard before in the course of : 
* his life.’ 
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this country. (Sd Report 1816, p. 9).......When I visited the Sal- 
petricre in December 1814, there were 932 deranged or epileptic pa- 
tients, of whom 93 were in bed. In the same month, 1815, there were 
842; to attend whom were 87 persons, viz. 11 Surveillantes, 38 Filles 
de service, 38 Suppleantes. The treatment appeared to me to be 
very good for those who were in a state of cure; the hot baths 
were in great use; and there was much liberty given to the patients 
to walk and employ themselves, in most.extensive gardens. To those 
who were in bed, the lincn was changed ten times a day if requir- 
ed; and the cleanliness and neatness of the chambers, in which were 
30 or 40 beds, was remarkable. The straw of the straw-patients is 
changed daily. ‘There was no one manacled with chains, at either of 
the times when I inspected the Establishment.—The Hospital is open 
to every one who brings with him a certificate of indigence ; but 
the police can send any one they think fit; a most dangerous power, 
and, in the case of males, often abused. J found, on my first visit 
there, an Irish woman who certainly was not insane, and I obtained 
her discharge ; she had been found in the street, and was sent to the 
Salpetriére as a lunatic. The system of classification is good, but 
the fault of the establishment is its size, and the numbers necessarily 
assembled in it. It suits French splendour to have 1000 patients in 
one house; but 10 houses, and 100 in each, would probably do more 
good.—It is difficult to learn the proportion of cured to the incurable : 
From the ages of 15 to 36, about 8 in 10 are stated to be discharged 
cured; atier 40, the cures are more rare. M. Esquirol, the physi- 
cian, was at that time employed in some work on the subject, which 
I believe has since been published. The annual number of admis- 
sions, was about 280; but the number always increased in proportion 
to the popular feelings that were excited. Thus, the Allies coming 
to Paris, sent many patients to the hospital. 1 have said, in my evi- 
dence before the Committee, that the incurable who are confined in 
the central courts, are very ill treated :—my notes confirm this: they 
are grievously neglected. Among them, though better off than the 
others, was the famous Theroigne de Mericourt, one of the most san- 
guinary of the Poissardes, who distinguished herself for acts of cruelty 
in the beginning of the Revolution. She described herself to me as 
Aide-du-Camp to Dumourier, and Amie de Robespierre. She was in- 
sane then, and has been so ever since; she had been there 16 or 17 
years, and was at times very furious; her head was full of the Revolu- 
tion, and she talked of nothing else.—A practice had been adopted in 
the Hospital, of taking casts of remarkable faces, as well as drawings ; 
some hundreds were collected, and they were horrid representations 
of all the varieties of diseased intellect. The state of the deranged 
poor in France, out of Paris, is very bad. At Rouen, there was a man 
kept in asort of a hutch, like a dog, in a court; and at Saumur on the 
Loire, in a poor-house, were four persons shut up in caves of the green 
sand rock; their straw was in a state of dung; and the bread and 
water thrust in through the wires of the cage. T'wo of these men, 
one a Colonel in the army, and the other a lad of 20, were stark- 
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naked. We were shown them by @ woman, who seemed to wait on 
them ; she told me, that when they were furious, the cells were not 
cleaned ; when not, occasionally. The cells were about eight feet 
square, and open to the air, wired like a cage. ‘The women were in 
as bad a condition. 


But we pass on to the valuable information afforded by the 
Parliamentary Reports, respecting the treatment of the insane, 
andthe proper Structure and economy of Houses for their re- 
ception ; and the great practical value of the knowledge to be 
derived from the evidence before the Committee, upon these 
subjects, will be obvious, from the character and pursuits of the 
persons examined, the number of whom was not less than for- 
ty-one ;* in whichare included several, whose opportunities of 
acquiring information were the best this country could afford. 

The great principle upon which the management of the insane 
should be conducted, is that of kindness to the patient. And 
this maxim ought in all things to goveru the detail of what may 
be called their domestic treatment. Even Mr. Haslam, who can- 
not be suspected of any undue leaning to the side of mercy, is 
disposed, in theory at least, to mildness ; and all the other wit- 
nesses concur in recommending it. ‘The apologies of what has, 
not improperly, been called the ‘ terrific system,’ have been, 
either the supposed efficacy of fear, as an instrument of cure— 
the necessity for it, to control the violent maniac—or the in- 
sensibility of the patient, which, it was asserted, was such as to 
put his feelings out of the question, and render that system the 
best that gave the least trouble. To combat pretexts like 
these, would now be waste of time ; but they have been acted 
upon to an extent that almost justifies the opinion, ‘ that mad- 
men appear to have been employed to torment other madmen, 
in most ofthe places intended for their relief.’+ 

The proper classification of the patients in large asylums, is 
agreat auxiliary of mildness; but this demands a suitable ar- 
rangement of the buildings in which they are confined; and still 
more, the assistance of a sufficient number of humane and ju- 
dicious attendants, whom, it must be admitted, is not éasy 














*The list comprehends ten physicians, four surgeons, an apothe- 
cary, an architect, twelve keepers, or other officers of Establishments 
for the insane; and thirteen other persons, including members of 
the Committee, Magistrates, and Gentlemen, é who, from motives of 
benevolence, had given particular attention to inquiries connected with 
this subject. 

+t Description of the Retreat, p. 221. 
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to find in that rank of life, from which, of necessity, they must 
be chosen. ‘ Those,’ says Mr. ‘Tuke, ‘who have not almost 
‘lived in an asylum, can but faintly conceive the temptations 
‘to neglect, oppression and cruelty which continually present 
‘ themselves to those who have the care of insane persons, or 
‘the difhiculty of suppressing that natural feeling of resentment 
‘which rises in the mind, on witnessing the mixture of mis- 
‘ chievous folly and good sense, which often marks the charac- 
‘ter ofthe insane. The business of an attendant requires him 
‘to counteract some of the strongest principles of our common 
‘ nature.’ 

The classes recommended by Mr. Tuke are three :—The 1st 
comprehending those patients who aré disposed to incoherent 
noises, and little capable of rational enjoyment; the 2d, Those 
who are capable of rational enjoyment, including most of the 
melancholic and hypochondraic ; and, 3d/y, The convalescent. 
The number of each class, he thinks, ought not to exceed fif- 
teen. The mixture of classes in the airing grounds should be 
avoided; and the advantages of thus dividing the patients into 
smail groups, is so well illustrated in the following passage, that 
we cannot resist extracting it. 

‘During the last year, I had frequent occasion to ‘visit two Institu- 
tions for the Insane, in which very opposite plans in this respect 
were adopted. In one, I frequently found upwards of thirty patients 
in a single apartment; in the other, the number in each room, rarely, 
if ever, exceeded ten. Here, | generally found several of the patients 
engaged in some useful or amusing employments ; every class seemed 
to form a little family ; they observed each other’s eccentricities with 
amusement or pity ; they were interested in each other’s welfare, and 
contracted attachments or aversions. In the large society, the differ- 
ence of character was very striking ;—I could perceive no attachment, 
and very little observation of one another. In the midst of society, 
every one seemed in solitude ; conversation or amusement was rarely 
to be observed—employment never. Each individual appeared to be 
pursuing his owr. busy cogitations, pacing with restless steps from one 
end of the enclosure to the other, or lolling in slothful apathy upon 


the benches. It was evident that society could not exist in such a 
crowd.’ 


The number of attendants, in proportion to that of the per- 
sons committed to their care, must vary of course, according to 
the state of the malady, and to the structure of the buildings. 
At the Retreat, there were two male and three female attend- 
ants, with occasional assistants, to about fifty patients. In the 
Nottingham Asylum, the numbers were two to thirty: And the 
Rev. Mr. Becher, one of the governors, is of opinion, that one 
person is not equal to the care of twenty. But in other places 
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the proportion is very different; and hence, in part, the long 
continued and severe confinement too often employed. 

When personal restraint is necessary, handcuffs are decided- 
ly to be preferred to the strait waistcoat; which, besides other 
great disadvantages, has the peculiar one of placing the degree 
of pressure at the mercy of the keepers, of whose cruelty, in 
such cases, there are dreadful proofs, The only objection to 
the use of iron, is the name. The employment of straps to 
confine the upper part of the arms, must, we think, unless in 
very careful hands, be dangerous, from the compression of the 
arteries. When chainsare necessary, a slight one, resembling 
the curb of a bridle, covered with leather, and attached to the 
bed and the wrist of the patient, isin use at Nottingham. If 
it be desirable to confine the legs, fetters may be employ ed; 
and shoes of list prevent the maniac from doing mischief to 
himself or others with his feet. In cases of extreme violence, 
a solitary cell is the best resource; and the hands also may be 
confined behind the back. At Guy’s Hospital, there is a chair 
for very violent patients, with a ‘back much higher than the 
head, to prevent injury from blows against the wall. The du- 
ration, however, of such a degree of violence as to render re- 
straint necessary, is fortunately very short ;-—-never, says Mr, 
Bakewell, extending to a month together. Of 60 patients in 
the Retreat, the average number under restraint, at any one 
time, was not more than two. 

Frequent and healthful exercise is of the first importance, 
especially in melancholy madness ; and the amusement of the 
patient’s mind is not much less so. Billiards, ball-courts, mu- 
sic, cards (without gambling), books, and living animals, are 
mentioned among the apparatus of the best conducted establish- 
ments. At Swift’s Hospital in Dublin, the patients had usually 
two whist tables inthe evening ; ; and the tea parties at the Re- 
treat. of which we have given an account ina former Number, 
(Vol. XXHI. p. 193), are singularly gratifying and useful to the 
patients, and not less affecting to those who witnessthem. For 
the lower classes, laborious occupation is the best form of exer- 
cise, and is well described by the master of St. Luke’s ‘as the 
best doctor they have.’ It is in general proper that each patient 
should sleep in a separate apartment ; but it has been found, 
that the presence of an observer prevents mischief, where the 
patient is disposed to self-destruction. The master of St. Luke’s 
states,(and he is supported by Mr. Wakefield), that in the course 
of more than 30 years, he had never known an instance of such 
an attempt in the presence of any other person. The practice 
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too commonly employe d of immuring lunatics in the dark, from 
an early hourin the dreary winter’s evenings, must fearfully 
aggravate a disposition to melancholy. At the Edinburgh Asy- 
lum, the patients are not obliged to retire until eleven o’ clock; 
and at several of the best Institutions, the galleries are lighted 
up at night, gas being employed for that purpose at Glasgow. 
it is hardly necessary to add, that the use of prayer in private 
should be encouraged, and that publie w orship ought to be re- 
sorted to by all those patients who are in a tranquil or con- 
valescent state. At the Frankfort Lunatic Asylum, there was 
a chapel connected with the Institution, in which the Govern- 
ors, the public, and the insane, had separate seats assigned 
them; the last being so placed, as to be unseen by the rest of 
the congregation. 

The free access of inspectors, under discreet regulation, for 
the purpose of inquiry and of preventing abuse, should at all 
times be encouraged: The first step to corruption, at the York 


Asylum, was the exclusion of visiters; and, from that hour, 


the Institution uniformly declined. The removal of the lunatic 
from his immediate connexions, is, indeed, sometimes absolute- 
ly necessary ; but it is well remarked by Mr. Higgins, that the 
application of this principle has been very much abused. ‘In 
‘other more favourable cases,’ says this gentleman, ‘ it is my 
‘opinion, that after the keeper has told the friend of a particu- 
‘lar patient that he is in a state not proper to be seen, the 
‘friend alone ought to be the judge whether he will see him or 
‘not. The patient is the property of his friends, and not of 
‘the doctors; and consequently, the vy ought to be admitted to 
‘him immediately, if they demand it.’ We know, from di- 
rect snd positive information, that the want of inspection daily 
renters practicabic the confinement of sane persons, Whom it is 
the interest or pleasure of perverted relatives, and corrupt at 
tendants, to treat as insane. It has been found, that a very 
great majority of the patients are relieved by the conversation 
of visiters; which formsa subject of employment to their minds 
for a considerable time afterwards ; and the Governors of the 
Retreat have even extended their plan to the clection of fe- 
male visitants, whose tenderness of character and observant 
habits renders their attentions singularly gratifying to the pas 
tients. In short, everything ought to be done, in such Insti- 
tutions, to facilitate the approach of persons of intelligence and 
humanity ; and to divest the name of a madhouse of that mys- 
terious horror that hitherto (with too much justice) has been 
associated with it- 

It isthe decided opinion of a// the most judicious and expe* 
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rienced witnesses examined before the Committee, that the pro- 
per employment of medicine, though neglected most deplorably 
in several public asylums, and in almost all the private estab- 
jishments, has the best effect in cases of insanity. There is, 
however, nothing that leads to a beliefin the specific efficacy 
of any particular drugs, or gives reason to suppose that medi- 
cine can be useful, otherwise than by relieving or preventing 
those bodily derangements, which cause or accompany de- 
rangement of the mind. Some trials of digitalis and of helle- 
bore, indeed, are mentioned, (which latter drug is still, or was, 
in 1816, the subject of experiment at Aberdeen) ;—but nei- 
ther can be much relied on. A torpid state of the bowels is 
particularly injurious, and the methods of removing it areamong 
the chief means of cure; and of the more general remedies, 
there is none which seems to have been more useful than the 
warm bath; especially in melancholic madness. Upon this 
part of the subject, the testimony of Sir Henry Halford is well 
deserving of attention. 

‘If medicine be less useful in the confirmed periods of insanity, it is as 
little so in the advanced stages of other chronic disorders. In cases of 
incapacity of the joints, with painful swellings upon them from chalk 
stones, after repeated fits of the gout, medicine has no effect upon these 
depositions ; yet this is no argument against the use of medicine in the 
ist attacks of gout, to prevent, if possible, such dismemberment and 
deformity. Again, in the instance of palsy, when a patient has Jost the 
we of half his body ; in this stage of his complaint, medicine has very 
little sensible effect upon it: But it the patient be assisted in the earliest 
attack of his malady, whilst under apoplexy, which generally precedes 
palsy, not only may his life, possibly, be saved, but the paralytic symp- 
toms prevented altogether, or at least considerably mitigated. But we 
have much to learn on the subject of mental derangement; and I am of 
opinion, that our knowledge of insanity has not kept pace with our know- 
ledze of other distempers, from the habit we find established, of transfer- 
ring patients under this malady, as soon as it has declared itself, to the 
care of persons, who too frequently limit their attention to the mere per- 
onal security of their patients, without attempting to assist them by the 
resources of medicine. 1st Report, 1816, p. 13. 

This opinion with respect to the efficacy of early treat. 
nent, is confirmed, very forcibly, by Mr. Ricketts of Droitwich: 
And at the Retreat, where everything is wise and considerate, 
in order to encourage the prompt adoption of measures of re- 
lief, the terms of admission have been very judiciously fixed at 
a lower rate for persons in the recent stages of mental derange- 
ment, than where the malady has been of longer standing. 

The is one assertion, with respect to the bodily constitution 
of the insane, which, however contrary to reason, appears to 
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have gained the belief of many well-meaning persons ; and has 
certainly produce dthe most lamentable effects :—namely, that 
maniacs, of w hase powers of sustaining cold, hunger, and bodily 
pain, we hear such wonderful accounts, sustain no injury from 
whatthey thus endure. The absurdity of this reasoning will 
be evident, if it be applied to any other case of diminished sen. 
sibility. A man, for example, in apoplexy, might not feel the 
application of a red-hot iron ;—but the wound nevertheless in. 
flames; and, as the patient recovers, his sensibility to pain re. 
turns also,and permauent injury will ensue. It may as well 
be supposed, that the wretched lunatic, who loses his feet from 
mortification and neglect, during a state of torpor, can, after 
his recovery, walk without them; as that the internal function 
shall remain unimpaired, after such long endurance of cold o 
hunger, as would ina sane man have been destructive. 

It is by no means easy to estimate the total number of the ip. 
sane, throughout the British empire. There are no official re 
turns whatsoever from Scotland and Treland; and in England 
the whole class of paupers, with all receptacles of lunatics, call 
ingthemselves ‘Public Hospitals,’ is expressly excluded from re 
turns to the London Commissioners for inspecting madhouses 
And, though all private houses for the insane, which receive 
more than a single patient, are, nominally, required to trans 
mit the number of their inmates, the returns have, in fact, bees 
very few from the country, and very defective everywhere, 
except in London and its immediate vicinity. Dr. Powell, how. 
ever, the present Secretary to the Commissioners, manifest! 
rates it too low, when he supposes it not to exceed 2000 fer 
Great Britain. ‘There are about 1800 in licensed houses it 
London and its immediate vicinity ; and we should rather think 
that the Master of St. Luke’s was nearer the mark, when hk 
estimates the total number of deranged persons in Middlesex 
and the adjoining counties, as rot less than 6000. We shoul 
think, upon the whole, that 10,060 for Great Britain and Ire 
land, would be amoderate computation. 

Upon the important question, Whether the prevalence of ir 
sanity has increased or diminished ?—a paper was read by Dr. 
Powell to the London College of Physicians, in 1810, whieh 
affords some interesting results. The author admits the grea 
deficiency of the returns to the London Commissioners; but 
supposes, that as they had at that time been made fora period o! 
35 vears, under objections equally applicable to the whole of that 
time, the relative proportions, though not the absolute numbers 
deduced from them, might be relied upon; and he has givet 
an abstract of the returns from 1775 to 1809, from whence * 
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would appear, that the number of the insane had increased con- 
siderably. During two distant periods of five years each, the 
one beginning in 1775, the other in 1805, the proportion of 
the numbers returned, is that of 100 to 127.* And if the five 
subsequent years, from 1810 inclusive, be calculated upon, the 
proportion of increase will be found to be somewhat greater 
than 2 to 1; which denotes a progress far more rapid than 
that of the population of those periods.t| |The moral circum- 
stances, probably connected with this great change, might be 
a subject of instructive reflection. 

The deduction of any precise conclusions respecting the effi- 
cacy of medical power, and proper general treatment, in the 
cure of insanity, is not to be expected in the present stage of 
our knowledge upon this subject. To reason about drugs, 
where severity and terror have been the agents of mental dis- 
cipline, and cold, damp, and neglect, the bodily coadjutors, 
would evidently be absurd. It is from the records of well con- 
ducted institutions only, that general conclusions should be drawn ; 
and their number has been hitherto so small, in proportion to 
the aggregate of the insane, that such inferences could be very 
little depended on. That our readers, however, may not lose 
altogether the numerical instruction to be derived from the 
papers now before us, we have thrown into the following Ta- 
ble the statements respecting some of the principal Institutions 
described in them, (so far as the diversity of their form and 
language would admit) ; together with one or two additional 
numbers, from other sources. 





* Dr. Powell says, 129 to 100; but the aggregates of the periods, viz. 
1,783 and 2,777 is just 100 to 127. 

t The population of England and Wales (to which the returns are con- 
fined), is stated, in the Introductions to the Population Abstracts of 1811, 
tohave been for the years— 

1780, 1801, & 1811, 
respectively, — 7,950,000,|9,163,000.|& 10,488 ,000; 
or nearly as the numbers - 100, 115.) & 132. 

The annual numbers of the insane 
returned at those dates (taking the 
mean of five years at each pe- 
riod) were 354-5, 458, and 


062-6 ;oras- ° - - 100, 129,| & 190 nearly. 
The number for 1780 (354-5) is 

to that of 1815 (850)—nearly 

as - ‘. ° - : 100, - 249. 
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The following are some of the results with respect to pro~ 
portionate numbers, deducible from the Table. 
Numbers v . 


Patients. Proportion. 


Tysane men to women - - : : 6,765: 7356] 100: 109, 
Admissions tocures—Recent cases - ~-  - 429: 327] 100: 76 
~ — Old cases - - - 483: 91) 100: 1% 
_ —_ Proportion of cures in reoe ai cases : 95 

to old - “a , ar . 
o~ No.1 to5 leckudee, Sea the 
best Institutions - 1,154: 485 : 3S 


- =- No. 6 to 15, (omitting No. 11) - 12,617: 4097} 100: 32 
— No, 1 to 15, (omitting No, 11) - 13,771 : 4582 > 
Riaiecions to cured and reliev ed. No, l tod. i 1,144; 518 : 4 
- = No. 6 tu 15, (omitting No. 11) - 12,617: 4735] 100: 37 

~ _ No, 1 to 15, (omitung No. 11) - 13,771: 5257 : oe 
Men.to women cured - - : : | 1,296: 1543] 100; 1D 

Note. The numbers withio parentheses in the Table, relate only to 
the proportion of the sexes. ‘The meaning of the term * discharged’ 
being doubtful, No. 11 is omitted in calculating the proportion of the. 
cures, 

With respect to the proportion of the sexes, which, in the 
population returns, are nearly equal, there is, upon the whole, 
suflicient reason to suppose, that the number of women affected 
by insanity is greater than that of men: but there are local va- 
tiations from this result, which it is not easy to account for. 
Thus, at the Manchester, Liverpool, and York Asylums, be- 
sides the places mentioned in the Table, the men, as Mr. Tuke 
assures us, are much more numerous. The Asylum at Wake- 
field in Yorkshire was designed, after this point had been con- 
sidered, for an equal namber of both sexes. But the-most strik- 
ing and important fact expressed in the Table, is the much 
greater proportion of cures in recent cases of insanity, than in 
more advanced ones; which is confirmed by the coincidence 
between the experience of threeof the best conducted establish- 
ments; the relative proportion of cures, on equal numbers, 
being that of four to one. It is remarked, however, by more 
than one witness, of such experience as to give authority to 
their opinions, that one year for probation, (after which the pa- 
tient, if not recovered, is, in several institutions, regarded as 
incurable, and dismissed, or comparatively neglected,) is a pe- 
riod decidedly too short; several lunatics being found to re- 
cover after that duration of their malady. At St, Luke’s, when 
a patient is dismissed at the end of twelve months, the term 
employed is, very properly, not ineurable, but ‘ uncured.’ 

The two tracts upon ‘the structure of Lunatic Asylums, of 
which we have prefixed the titles to this article, are both so 
good.that we should ee = given a copious abstract ef 
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them; but we must content ourselves with exhorting all those 
who are interested in the erection of such edifices, to peruse 
them with attention. ‘The Parliamentary Reports also, contain 
a great deal of valuable information on this subject, and are il- 
lustrated by plans of some of the most remarkable Asylums in 
Great Britain. The proper object of receptacles for the insane, 
appears to have been hitherto most lamentably mistaken: and 
their structure has, in most instances, been calculated rather to 
impede than to assist the return of reason. A madhouse is nei- 
ther a prison, nor an hospital for bodily disease, but a place in- 
tended for the comfortable residence of persons to whom exer- 
cise and occupation are essential, both for health and recovery; 
and a due regard to this principle would do away with all the 
gloom, the gratings, and dungeons, with which too many Lu- 
natic Asylums are encumbered. 

Howard, in his works on Prisons and Lazarettos, has men- 
tioned several foreign lunaticasylums: and speaks with particu- 
lar approbation of one at Amsterdam, called the Dolhuis, and 
of two at Constantinople ; the excellence of which, is proof that 
England has been, on this point, far behind some other coun- 
tries to which we consider ourselves as very much superior.— 
Some even of the public asylums, and almost all the private 
ones in Britain, are nothing more than ordinary dwellinghouses 
of large size, adapted, by partial alterations, to their new pur- 
pose. And when it is considered that the proper structure of 
junatic asylums is a subject of great difficulty ; that their situa- 
tion should be cheerful and airy, and the adjoining grounds ex- 
tensive, and judiciously laid out; the rarity of asylums, which 
fulfil a'l that is required for such establishments, will be sufli- 
ciently accounted for.—It appears, that, in the year 1772, there 
were only four public establishments for lunatics in England; 
two in London, one at Newcastle, and one in Manchester. In 
1807 the Committee of the House of Commons report, that asy- 
jums had been completed, by private subscription, at York, 
Exeter, Hereford, Norwich, and Leicester; and several others 
have since been built, or are in progress at this moment, in va 
rious parts of the kingdom. 

The best constructed lunatic asylum in Britain, is probably 
that of Glasgow, which is spoken of by all who have seen it 
in terms of the highest commendation. Its plan is said to re- 
semble that of thenew prison at Ipswich, built under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Howard, who, not improbably, had in view, when 
he designed it, the Maison de Force at Ghent: and the arrange 
ments, which are illustrated, in the Third Report of 1816, by 
a plan and elevation, are so very peculiar, that we must give a 
short account of it. The main body of the building is an oc- 
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tagon, from the alternate sides of which there issue arms, like 
spokes, each consisting of three stories ; the lowest being pro- 
longed beyond the rest, to afford additional rooms for noisy pa- 
tients. Inevery arm, each floor contains a spacious gallery, 
with windows on one side, and sleeping rooms on the other. 
The keepers’ apartments, and day rooms for the patients, are 
placed at the junction of the arms, in the central octagon ; and 
within them is a circular corridor, from which the superintend- 
ant may have a view ofall the galleries and day rooms. There 
are, consequently, on each floor, four galleries and sets of 
apartmeats, all freely communicating with the central building : 
The male patients are disposed of intwo of the arms; the females 
in the remaining two; those of the better rankin the arms next 
to the entrance ; and theinferior behind. ‘The violent patients, 
of each rank and sex, are lodged in the lower apartments. most 
remote from the centre ; the incurable in the remainder of the 
ground-floor; the convalescents in the second,or principal story; 
and those in an ordinary state, inthe upper one. The grounds 
surrounding the building, which include nearly three acres, 
have a corresponding arrangement ; the compartments of the 
different classes being separated by walls ; andthe whole en- 
closed by a sunk fence, which prevents escape, but does not 
impede the prospect of the adjoining country: and all the di- 
visions are under full view from the windows of the superin- 
tendant and keepers. 

The economy of this establishment is worthy of the build- 
ing ; and Mr. Bennet mentions, as its principal merit, the di- 
vision of the patients, by means of its excellent arrangement, 
into a number of small families. It has, however, some de- 
fects, which are such as toinduce Mr. Tuke to prefer, upon the 
whole, the H, or double cross form, of the newly erected edi- 
fite at Wakefield in Yorkshire ; and it is a strong recommenda- 
tion of this latter disposition of the apartments, that Mr. Stark, 
the architect of the Glasgow Asylum, has himself approached 
very near to it, in that of Dundee, which was subsequently 
designed by him. 

It is animportant preliminary question, whether a building 
fora large or a moderate number of patients is to be preferred ? 
The advantages of a large one, are, economy in the buildings, 
management, and attendance; but smaller numbers ensure more 
complete attention to the patients ; and detached establishments 
are objects of divided care, and thence more easily inspected. 
The patients, also, being thus in general less removed from 
their relatives and friends, are more readily visited in their 
confinement; and, on the whole, we should imagine that, in 
populous countries, as in England, and some parts of Scotland 
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and Ireland, country Establishments are preferable to those for 
more extensive districts. 

The chief points that are to be attended to in the proper 
construction of an asylum, are, Ist, The complete separation 
of the male and female patients ; 2dly, The arrangement of the 
patients in distinct and properly assorted groups, according te 
the state of their malady ; 3dly, The facility of superintend- 
ence: and, 4thly, The cheerfulness of the whole system of ac- 
commodations ;—upon all which heads, Mr. ‘Tuke has givea 
excellent instructions. 

It is of the utmost importance that the worst patients should 
not be too remote from their keepers. ‘ Noise is a less evil te 
the sane, than filth, starvation and neglect to the maniacal. 
The day rooms must be so placed, as to afford the easiest possi- 
ble access to the grounds; and the remaining apartments dis 
posed so, that a transfer from one class of patients to another, 
may be effected without a change of sleeping rooms. ‘Ibe at 
tendants’ sitting rooms, Mr. Tuke thinks, should not be dis. 
tinct from the day rooms of the patients. This gives these 
apartments ‘a more homelike and comfortable. appearance,’ 
and prevents various inconveniences. At the Retreat, no dif 
ficulty has been found in enforcing this rule. 

The gloomy monotony of ordinary madhouses is a great evil; 
and hence the three changes, adopted in the New Asylum at 
Wakefield, of day rooms, galleries and courts, contiguous toy 
aud easily communicating with each other, are very judicious. 
The windows should be within reach of the patients, so as to 
afford them the gratification of prospect, security and cheer 
tulness being combined, by making the sashes of iron, and the 
panes of small size. *'The best general security against injury 
‘to windows is, to make them easy of access ;—to break win- 
‘ dows within reach, is to achieve nothing. Not more than 
‘one patient in fifty,’ says Mr. Tuke, ‘ is, on an average, dis 
* posed to this species of mischief; and it is surely unreason- 
‘ able, that forty-nine patients should be kept in gloom, to pre- 
‘vent one indulging this unhappy propensity.’ (p.26.) The 
windows of the sleeping rooms, also, should, in general, be of 
sufficient size to render them cheerful, and should never be 
without glazing. In short, whatever lessens the prisonlike ap- 
pearance and character of the place, deserves attention ; and, 
in this view, the substitution of strong spring mortise locks, in 
the doors of the sleeping rooms at the Retreat, in order to 
avoid the grating sound of bolts, is both judicious and humane. 

Security from fire— effectual means of ventilation, and of dif- 
fusing heat throughout the various apartments and galleries— 
baths—accommodation for the employment of the patiente— 
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and a separate apartment for the sick (which is of great im- 
portance), are the chief remaining objects of attention. The 
apartments should be lofty, and the base of the sleeping-tooms 
ought to contain not less than eighty square feet (the usual size 
in most of the large establishments.) The bedsteads should be 
of iron, as more favourable to cleanliness, and ultimate eco- 
nomy. 

Ait public Lunatic Asylums ought to be instruments of pub- 
lic instruction, as well as of relief. With this view, it is one 
among the excellent regulations of the Glasgow and Notting- 
ham Asylums, that the case of every patient received shall be 
accurately recorded, and the treatment regularly entered in 
volumes; which are preserved at the Institutions, to be inspect: 
ed under proper sanction and restrictions. 

The attainment of all these various advantages, it must be a¢- 
know ledged, requires great extent of ground, and considerable 
expense inthe buildings. But the difference is more in the ar- 
rangement, than in the extent of thelatter: and the decisive be- 
nefits arising from spacious and cheerful airing grounds, much 
more than counterbalance the expense of them, It is well re- 
warked, also, by Mr. Stark, that a large part of such buildings, 
is, in general, intended for the accommodation of persons of a 
rank much superior to that of the patients commonly received 
in public hospitals ; and this combination, while it contributes 
to the relief of the poor, requires at the same time a greater at- 
tention to the comfort and even elegance of the arrangements. 

The history of the law of England, upon the subject of in- 
sane persons, is very short. The first statute is one of 1324, 
(17 Edw. IL. c. 9.) which ordains, that the King shall have the 
custody of the lands of natural fools, and dispose of thé pro- 
perty of persons dying insane, ‘ for.the good of their souls,’—in 
a manner which, nodoubt, the ecclesiastics of that period found 
sufliciently profitable.’* There are then some other acts (1742, 
1744, Xc.) respecting the marriage of lunatics, and the disposal 
of their property ; but the first and most important statute that 
occurs respecting their personal treatment, is that of 1774, (14 
Geo. IIL. c. 49.) ‘for regulating madhouses ;’ passed originally 
for five years, but afterwards continued, and finally made per- 
petual in 1786. The custody of criminals, in a state of insani- 
ty, was provided for by an act of 1800; but soimperfectly, that 
further provisions were absolutely necessary for that purpose; 

* This provision is probably connected with the prevalent opinion of 
former times, that mental derangement arose from the possession of devils; 
a point about which there is a good deal of curious disquisition in the wri- 
tings of Paracelsus, De Demoniacis et Obsessis, 
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and after inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
the erection of county Lunatic Asylums, was authorized: by 
the act of 1808, (48 Geo. III. c. 96.) ‘ for the better care and 
maintenance of lunatics, being paupers and criminals, in Eng- 
land ;’ which has been since judiciously amended, and has 
produced the best effects. 

An act to regulate madhouses in Scotland was passed in 1815, 
under which the Sheriffs-depute have already exercised the du- 
ty of inspection, with great benelit ; but there is still wanting 
in this part of the empire, some general provision for the cus- 
tody of pauper lunatics ; an object which it is proposed to at- 
tain by a bill introduced during the present Session by Lord 
Binning, as already mentioned. 

Sir John Newport states, that in Ireland, the only provisions 
for regulating that class of persons, are two acts; one passed 
about the year 1782 or 1783, by the Irish Parliament ; the other 
in 1806. The first gives a power to Grand Juries to provide 
for the erection of houses for the reception of insane persons; 
but it is entirely optional inthe Grand Juries whether they will 
grant any sum for that purpose or not. The second act of Par. 
liament gives powers to present, to a very small amount, for the 
like purpose, where the receptacles for Lunatics are connected 
with houses of industry, or work-houses. But Sir John New- 
port considers the present laws ‘as entirely insufficient to the 
accomplishment of their objects.” The Grand Juries of counties, 
being fluctuating bodies, not guided by any permanent will,are 
enabled to exercise their power of presenting or withholding 
money, as the feelings of the moment may dictate ; and the dan- 
ger is evident, of leaving establishments of this nature to depend 
on the caprice, or more or less humane disposition of the per- 
sons who constitute such bodies, pressed upon, perhaps, by 
claims of another description.—A bill for the establishment of 
Provincial Asylums in Ireland, was introduced in 1805, by 
Sir J. Newport, but lost by a very small majority. 1st Mm. 
1816, p. 93, 94. 

The act for the erection of Lunatic Asylums in England, as 
now amended, is probably as perfect as the nature of the case 
will admit—unless, perhaps, it be considered as desirable to ren- 
der it imperative on counties or districts ; a measure which Mr. 
Wakefield, one of the best informed witnesses, very strongly 
recommends. But there is one pointupon which we think some 
new provision is required in the law respecting the maintenance 
of pauper lunatics; namely, the rendering such persons, remov- 
ed to proper asylums, chargeable upon their county at large, in- 
stead of their respective parishes. ‘¢ Under Mr. Wynne’s act,’ 
savs Mr. Ricketts, ‘ vagrant lunatics are supported by the coun 
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‘ty at large. Were this the case with all pauper lunatics, 
‘every parish officer would be anxious to obtain early assist- 
‘ance for these unfortunate objects; and would get rid of a 
‘serious expense, to a small parish, which would be but little 
‘felt by the county.” Minutes, 1816, p. 46. 

But we shall, for the present, confine ourselves to the regula- 
tion of madhouses ; and it is, we think, quite evident, as the 
Cominittee have reported, that ‘ ifthe treatment of the insane 
‘in the middling, or in the lower classes of life, shut up in 
‘ hospitals, private madhouses, or parish workhouses, is looked 
‘at; a case cannot be found where the necessity for a remedy 
‘ismore urgent.’ 1st Report, 1815,p. 1. 

The act of 1774 ordains, that no person shall confine more 
than one /ynatic in any house, without a license ; and vests in 
certain commissioners, a power to license and visit all houses for 
the reception of any greater number, throughout England and 
Wales, leaving all those for the admission of single persons en- 
tirely without control or superintendence. The commissioners 
for London, and a certain space around it, are five members of 
the College of Physicians; who are required to inspect all li- 
censed houses, within that district, ence at least in every year. 
In other parts of the kingdom, the power of licensing is vest- 
ed in the Magistrates of counties at Quarter-sessions ; and the 
duty of inspection is intrusted to two of their number, with a 
physician, appointed at Quarter-sessions, who may, if they think 
fit, (for they are not required), visit all licensed houses in their 
county. The keepers of such houses are required to transmit 
tothe Secretary of the Commissioners in London, the names 
of all lunatics received by them. But all public hospitals are 
exempt from license, visitation, and necessity of returning 
names; and all pauper lunatics, whether in public or private 
houses, are expressly excluded from returns. 

Such, then, is the legal protection, if it can be called so, un- 
der which some thousands of our fellow subjects, ‘a very large 
proportion of whom is entirely neglected by their relations,’ 
are, at this moment, shut up in receptacles that claim and ex- 
ercisethe extraordinary privilege ofexcluding the visits of friends 
and the inquiries of the benevolent. It requires but little ex- 
perience to perceive, that such provisions must be very inefh- 
cient ; and the detail of the act does nothing to make them bet- 
ter. ‘The power of censure by the London Commissioners is 
limited, under the act of Parliament, to hanging upa statement 
of the names and offences of delinquents in the Censor’s room 
of the College of Physicians, (an edifice in Warwick-Lane, 
Newgate-Street, London), where they may, perchance, be seen 
by about two dozen members of that Body. The Commission- 
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ers may, it is true, withdraw their license; but they have no 
power to refuse a new one to the very same party, at the ex. 
piration of the year; and although penalties are annexed to 
certain offences, there are no funds lor the expenses of prose- 
cutions. The verbal inaccuracies of the act are numerous and 
important. ‘The privilege conferred on ‘ public hospitals, 
without any definition of that appellation, enables several Ee 
tablishments to shelter themselves from license and visitation, 
although their inmates often pay as much fur accommodationas 
in any of the private houses ; and the exemption of every house 
that admits one lunatic only, empowers a keeper to immure 
any number of individualsin separate,though contiguous houses, 
without license or medical certificate, or necessity of returning 
their names, and without the control of any visitation or inspec- 
tion whatsoever. ‘The mere Fiat of a parish officer can send any 
individualof the whole class of parochialpaupers into a madhouse, 
there to remain, unnamed, and unseen: And it has ever been 
contended, says the secretary to the Commissioners, that pri- 
vate patients, ifthey be but admitted on the same low terms as 
parish paupers, may be classed with them, and exempted from 
return and inspection. So that a party interested in the unjust 
imprisonment of any unfortunate individual, is thus furnished 
with means of concealing the crime, in the very wretchedness 
of his confinement. In the country, the inspection of magis- 
trates is so defective, that, in 1816, six counties only had ever 
sent in any returns; and, even in London, although the visita 
tion of the Commissioners has been productive of great benefit, 
the small remuneration afforded to those officers, for a very la 
borious duty, renders it quite impossible that it can be duly per- 
formed. The time devoted, in 1810, to the examination of 36 
licensed houses, containing near 2000 lunatics, was six days, 
‘ between the hours of 11 and 5 ;’—that being the portion of 
the day to which the power of visitation is confined. 

The qualifications of the medical practitioners, empowered 
by the act of Parliament to sign certificates of insanity, or, in 
other words,to sentencean unbappy fellow creature to imprison- 
ment, are so imperfectly expressed, that men utterly unfit are . 
every day found to exercise that most serious office. The fol- 
lowing certificate, which was actually sent to the Establishment 
of Dr. Finch, near Salisbury, is a dreadful specimen of the 
hands into which, under the denomination of ‘ medical per- 
sons,’ an unhappy lunatic may fall; and it is curious, also, as 
a sample of Esculapian literature. The paper was brought to 
Dr. Finch by one of the relatives, and produced before the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
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‘He’ Broadway A Potcarey of Gillingham Certefy. that 
‘Mr. James Burt Misfortin hapened by a Plow in the Hed 
iwhich is the Ocaisim of his Ellness & By the Rising’& Fall- 
‘ing of the Blood And I think A Blister and Bleeding and 
‘meddeson Will be A Very Great thing’But Mr. Jame Burt. 
‘wold not A Gree to be don’at Home. 

‘ March 21, 1809. Ii*? Broadway.’ 

Yet such is the present act of Parliament, that ifasane man 
were found in confinement, underthe authority of a document 
like this, the Commissioners have no power to release. him! 
Indeed the extreme difficulty of obtaining the release of a lu- 
natic, under any circumstances, is proved by the strongest tes- 
timony. See Minutes, 1815, p. 15, 189, &c. 

To remove at once all these defects, a new bill, for the better 
regulation of madhouses in England and Scotland, was intro- 
duced, under the direction of the Committee, in 1816; but it 
got no further than the Commons: And, being revived during 
the last Session, it again. passed the Lewer House, but failed 
again in the Lords—in part, we have no doubt, from the ad- 
vanced period of the Session at which it was produced. A copy 
of this last bill is now before us; and, though we agree with 
those noble persons by whom it was opposed (or rather, at 
whose suggestion it has been postponed), as to some of its de- 
fects, we think that it will not be difficult to simplify, and ren- 
der it effectual. 

‘ The bill proposes to subject to inspection all houses and hos- 
pilals for the reception of the insane ;: and to require, from all 
ofthem, returns of their inmates, under certain regulations, 
and to“annex such penalties to the neglect of its enactments, as 
will effectually ensure their being attended to. It authorizes the 
appointment of eight Commissioners from England, and four for 
Scotland, who are to grant licenses under certain conditions, 
and are required to visit all public hospitals and madhouses with- 
in their respective districts. Two Justices’of the Peace, to be 
named at Quarter-Sessions, are also required to visit all houses 
within their jurisdiction, once or twice a year, according to the 
number of thé patients. And the power of visiting, at their 
discretion, is conferred oncertain official persons in every coun- 
ty, and on a limited number of other persons also, to be named 
by the Secretary of State ; who shall have equal powers of exa- 
mination with the Commissioners, but no emolument. All 
keepers of houses for the reception of more than one patient, to 
take out a license ; and, on receiving it, to give a bond for the 
proper treatment of persons committed to their care, and to 
furnish a plan of their premises, and notify subsequent altera- 
VOL. XXVIII, NO. 56, 60 
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tions; the Commissioners being empowered to order such 
changes and improvements as they may think necessary. No 
lunatic to be received, without a written order from the friends, 
requiring his confinement, and a certificate of his insanity, up. 
der the signature of two medical persons ;—in London, mem. 
bers of the College of Physicians, or Surgeons, or of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company; and, in other places, of some physi- 
cian, surgeon or apothecary, practising as such. The keepers 
to retain an accurate register of all their inmates, stating their 
names, and those of the friends and physicians on whose av. 
thority they were admitted, with the duration and event of their 
malady, respectively. The originals to be open, on all occa. 
sions, to the inspection of commissioners, and other persons 
authorized for that purpose ; and prompt and distinct returns 
to be transmitted, from time to time, to London, together with 
copies of the yearly register, of which, also, copies are to be 
sent to the Clerks ofthe Peace of their respective counties. To 
facilitate inquiry respecting persons detained in houses that re- 
ceive more than one patient, abstracts of the returns for each 
county shall be formed by the Clerks of the Peace ; and, in 
London, a general abstract, containing the names of all per- 
sons confined as lunatics throughout the kingdom. These ab- 
stracts to be kept under oath of secrecy, and not shown but 
through the medium of Commissioners, and at their discretion. 
And finally ;—to prevent the undue detention of lunatics, on the 
return of reason, physicians shall be authorized to visit patients 
in madhouses from year to year, and commissioners shall, at all 
times, have the power of releasing any person, whom they shall 
cousider as improperly confined. Keepers of houses for the re- 
ception af one person only, to be exempt from license; but to 
reccive no patient, except under the precautions as to certifi- 
cates, above mentioned ;—to be visited for the purpose of in- 
spection, when required, by the Secretary of State ;—and to 
transmit to the Secretary of State’s Oflice, returns similar to 
those above described, containing the names of patients, friends, 
and physicians; which shall be kept apart, marked ‘ private,’ 
and entered in a separate register, accessible only under certain 
special restrictions. The whole expense attending the execu- 
tion of these various. provisions, to be paid by the Treasury. 
There can be but one opinion, we imagine, asto the excellence 
ofthe principle on which this Bill isfounded:—the placing all re- 
ceptacles for the insane, without exception, under some efficient 
system of contro]. Thechief points objected to, may be reduced, 
we are informed, to three: Ist, The general complexity of its 
machinery, and the minuteness of its detail; 2dly, ‘The plan of 
inspection by county Magistrates; and.thirdly, The clause for 
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registering the names of lunatics confined in separate houses, 
We confess that we concur entirely in the objections upon the 

first and second points; but we are decidedly of opinion, that the 

due inspection of houses for the reception of single lunaties, 

and of course the registry of all such cases (for without it, in- 

spection would be vain,) is indispensable, not merely for the 

protection of the insane, when properly confined, but,still more, 

to guard and redeem sane persons from the horror and degra- 

dation of the falsest and most iniquitous imprisonment. If 
there be any one description of prisoners, that demands pro- 

tection more than another, it is that of persons in the better 

ranks of society, thus immured in solitude, under the custody 

of men who must be interested in restricting their comforts, 

and withholding the means of their release. We have known, 

and do know at this moment, abuses of the very worst charac- 

ter, in this shutting up of solitary individuals; and though we 
enter fully into the painful feelings that attend the disclosure of 
mental infirmity, we think the hazards attending any toleration: 
of concealment far too great to be incurred from regard to any 
such feelings. I think,’ says Dr, Fowler, on being asked 
‘whether considerable inconvenience, of the most painful kind, 
‘would not arise to families, from the publicity of names of 
‘persons confined in these houses ?’—-‘ I think,’ he answers, 
with great propriety and justice, ‘that, in the choice of evils, 
‘we must take the least; and that it isa greater object to let 
‘the fact be known, who are confined there, than any incon- 
‘venience from the fact being known to gentlemen of honour, 
‘who would not make an improper disclosure.’ 

But we are convinced, that, in point of fact, the prevalence 
of insanity in any family, or even the mental derangement of an 
individual whe requires confinement, can seldom or never be 
concealed ; and, if the relatives of persons subject to this mala- 
dy suppose the contrary, they are deceived, we venture to say, 
in nine cases out of ten. It may not, indeed, be very polite to 
talk about it in the presence of the parties, or of those imme- 
diately connected with them ; but the thing is, in general, per 
fectly well understood. The very wish for concealment, is a 
sort of bounty upon exportation; and if the fair dealers in con- 
versation do not reveal, or accidentally betray it, the lamenta- 
tions of gossipping friends, the whisperings of sly enemies and 
idle surmisers, combine to diffuse the secret ; and the forbidden 
article of intelligence is sure, at last, to be smuggled into com- 
plete notoriety. The fact then appears truly to be, that persons 
who cannot prevent the publicity ofthe malady, are desirous of 
conceming the measures taken to relieve it. But, even if con- 
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ecalment were possible in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, still, 
we think the evil of being shut up, ina state of sanity, so tre- 
mendous, that every one of good feeling should yield a little 
of his own convenience, and even run the risk of pain, rather 
than expose a fellow creature, by possibility, to the hazard of 
such dreadful suffering. 

If this difficulty be got over, the whole business of regulating 
madhouses will go smoothly on: for the great and paramount 
object is to prevent concealment, and to open the proceedings 
of all such institutions to the eyes of disinterested persons ;— 
every other good consequence will follow, almost of itself. The 
only remaining question then will be, as to the best practical 
mode of superintendence: And it appears to us, that the project 
of appointing fit persons tothe duties of inspection and granting 
license within certain districts—of course with adequate reward 
—is unobjectionable. By thus deputing responsibility, and pay- 
ing for it, the business will be done; for we have no doubt, 
that care would be taken to guard the appointment of inspee- 
tors from undue influence, and prevent an office, of such vital 
importance to all ranks of society, from falling into improper 
hands. We areglad to perceive, that, in the construction of the 
new Bill, the suggestion of some of the best informed of those 
examined before the Committee has been attended to, and the 
selection of Commissioners not confined to persons of the Me- 
dical profession ; for although physicians, from their habits and 
information, are excellently fitted to co-operate in such a duty, 
we think that there are various and strong objections to making 
them the sole inspectors; and we have no doubt that every 
conscientious practitioner, when appointed to the office of in- 
spector, would feel himself called upon to abstain from acting 
in cases of insanity in his private practice,during the time of his 
holding it. The propriety of his thus declining, which obvious 
considerations suggest, is confirmed by several circumstances 
that appear on the Minutes of the Committees. 

Upon the whole, however, the new act does appear to us to 
be loaded with unnecessary detail, a great part of which, at all 
events, would be better left to the Commissioners ; and to give 
all the parties concerned much more trouble than is needful. 
It is but fair, that the proprietors of madhouses, whose occupa- 
tion is exposed to anxious and invidious responsibility, should 
be freed from every burden, not absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of their patients. And as to the inspection by coun- 
ty magistrates, who are to be required to visit all such Institu- 
tions once or twice every year, it is too probable thata duty so 
laborious would fall into improper hands. The better orderof 
magistrates could not, and no other ought to undertake it.— 
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Some officious persons of the second or third rate would proba- 
bly come at last to do the business ; and, accepting the office to 
swell their own importance, the chance is, that they would ex- 
ercise it vexatiously, or with very little good effect. We believe 
that magistrates ought to possess the power, at their discretion 
and responsibility, to act as inspectors ; but, as a duty, we are 
convinced that the object will be best attained, both for the 
public, and the individuals who are the objects of visitation, 
by naming, as ih other departments of public service, certain 
porsons to that specific occupation, to be exercised under the 
control, and correcting power, of proper authority. 

Thereare still many remarks which we should have wished to 
make on this interesting subject ; but we here close an article, 
for the lengthof which we fear many persons may think an 
apology requisite. We are perfectly aware that we have already 
wearied the frivolous, and offended the fastidious part of our 
readers, by the copiousness and by other qualities of our details. 
—We cannot help it.—We must try to make them amends on 
some other occasion.—But some, we trust, we have interested— 
some, we think, we must have informed—and many, we are 
persuaded, we have disposed to co-operate in what is right, or, 
at least, to countenance and encourage those who are willing to 
do it.—This must be our reward; and we desire no other.—It 
isthe duty, we think, of every publication that has honestly ob- 
tained a great circulation, on all occasions to give notoriety to 
those truths, which only require to be made known, to prevail 
over incalculable evils—but which are in danger of remaining 
unknown, because they are not only unattractive, but repulsive 
and distressing in their details. A popular Journal, we con- 
ceive, is unworthy ofthe place it holds, if its conductors could 
hesitate to risk evenits popularity wherethe cause of humanity 
required it—or fear to fatigue the bulk of its idle readers, by 
discussions that minister neither to their interest, their amtse- 
ments, nor the objects of their daily concern,—but which rank, 
notwithstanding, in substantial importance, far above any spe- 
culations, whether literary, scientific, political or commercial, 
in which it is so easy to engage them. This kind of selfishness, 
however, really is not the vice of the age ; and the exemplary 
zeal and perseverance of the many ndble and distinguished per- 
sons who have devoted themselves to the inquiries embodied in 
these Reports, afford a pledge, not only that the ultimate pro- 
ceedings of'the Legislature will be judicious and efficient, but 
that they will be seconded and followed out by the same active 
spirit of humanity, in all those upon whom their execution 
must devolve. 
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Arr. IX. Characters of Shak speare’s Plays. By Wountiam 
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MAHIS is not a book of black-letter learning, or historical chy 

cidation ;—neither is it a metaphysical dissertation, full of 
wise perplexities and elaborate reconcilements. It is, in truth, 
rather an encowium on Shakspeare, than a commentary or 
« ritique on him—and is w ritte n more to show extr aordinary 
love, thanextraordinary knowledge of his productions. Never- 
theless, it isa very pleasing book—and, we do not hesitate to say, 
a book of very considerable originality and genius, ‘The author 
is not merely an admirer of our great dramatist, but an idolater 
of him ; and openly professes his idolatry. We have ourselves 
too great a Icaning to the same sentiment, to blame him very 
much for his enthusiasm : and though we think, of course, that 
our own admiration is, on the whole, more discriminating and 
judicious, there are not many points on which, especially atter 
reading his eloquent exposition of them, we should be much 
inclined to disagree with him. 

The book, as we have already intimated, is written less to tell 
the reader what Mr. H. knows about Shakspeare or his writ- 
ings, than to explain to them what he feels about them—and why 
he feels so—and thinks that all who profess to love poetry 
should feel so likewise. What we chicily look for in: such a 
work, accordingly, is a fine sense of the beauties of the author, 
and an cloquent exposition of them; and all this, and more, 
we think, may be found in the volume before us. There is 
nothing niggardly in Mr. H.’s praises, and nothing affect 
ed in his raptures. He seems animated throughout with a 
full and hearty sympathy with the delight which his author 
should inspire, and pours himself gladly out in explanation of 
it, with a fluency and ardour, obviously much more akin to en- 
thusiasm than affectation. He seems pretty generally, indeed, 
in a state of happy intoxication—and has borrowed from his 
sreat original, not indeed the force or brilliancy of his fancy, 
but something of its playfulness, and a large share of his ap- 
parent joyousness and self-indulgence in its exercise. Itis 
evidently a great pleasure to him to be fully possessed with 
the beauties of his authory and to follow the impulse of his un- 
restrained eagerness to impress them upon his readers. 

When we have said that his observations are generally 
tight, we have said, in substance, that they are not gene- 
rally original ; for the beauties of Shakspeare are not of so 
dim-or equivocal a nature as to be visible only to learned eyes— 
and undoubtedly his finest passages are those which please all 
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classes of readers, and are admired for the same qualities by 
judges from every school of criticism. Even with regard to 
these passages, however, a skilful commentator will find some- 
thing worth hearing to tell. Many persons are very sensible of 
the effect of fine poetry on their feelings, who do not well know 
how torefer these feelings to their causes ; and it is always a de- 
lightful thing to be made to see clearly the sources from which 
our delight has proceeded—and to trace back themingled stream 
that has flowed upon our hearts, to the remoter fountains from 
which it has been gathered; and when this is done with warmth 
as well as precision, and embodied in an eloquent description 
of the heauty which is explained, it forms one of the most at- 
tractive, and not the least instructive, of literary exercises. In 
all works of merit, however, and especially in all works of ori- 
ginal genius, there are a thousand retiring and less obtrusive 
graces, Which escape hasty and superficial observers, and only 
give out their beauties to fond and patient contemplation ;—a 
thousand slight and harmonizing touches, the merit and the 
effect of which are equally imperceptible to vulgar eyes ; and 
a thousand indications ef the continual presence of that poeti- 
eal Spirit which can only be recognised by those who are in 
some measure under its influence, and have prepared themselves . 
to receive it, by worshipping meekly at the shrines which it 
inhabits. 

In the exposition of these, there is room enough for origin- 
ality —and more room than Mr. H. has yet filled. Inmany 
points, however, he has acquitted himself excellently ;—part- 
ly in the developement of the principal characters with which 
Shakspeare has peopled the fancies of all English readers— 
hut principally, we think, inthe delicate sensibility with which 
he has traced, and the natural eloquence with which he has 
pointed out that familiarity with beautiful forms and images— 
ihat eternal recurrence to what is sweet or majestic in the simple 
aspects ofnature—that indestructible love of flowersand odours, 
aud dews and clear waters—and soft airs and sounds, and bright 
skies, and woodland solitudes, andmoonlight bowers, which are 
the material elements of Poetry—and that fine sense of their un- 
definable relation to mental emotion, whichis its essence and 
vivifying soul—and which, in the midst of Shakspeare’s most 
busy and atrocious scenes, falls, like gleams of sunshine on rocks 
and ruins—contrasting with all that is rugged and repulsive, 
andreminding us of the existence of purer and brighter elements 
--which ne aLonge has poured out from the richness of his 
own mind, without effort or restraint, and contrived to. inter- 
ningle with the play of all the passions, and the vulgar course of 
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this world’s affairs, without deserting for an instant the proper 
business of the scene, or appearing to pause or digress from love 
of ornament or need of repose ;—ITe alone, who, when the object 
requires it, is always keen and worldly and practical~and who 
yet, without changing his hand, or stopping his course, scatters 
around him, as he goes, all sounds and shapes of sweetness— 
and conjures up landscapes of immortal fragrance and freshness, 
and peoples them with spirits of glorious aspect and attractive 
grace—and isa eusanal times more full of fancy and imagery, 
and splendour, than those who, for the sake of such qualities, 
have shrunk back from the detineation of character or passign, 
and declined the discussion of human duties and cares. More 
full of wisdom and ridicule and sagacity, than all the moralists 
and satirists in existence—he is more wild, airy and inventive, 
and more pathetic and fantastic than all the poets of all regions 
and ages of the world—and has all those elements so happily 
mixed up in him, and bears his high faculties so temperately, 
that the most severe reader cannot complain of him for want of 
strength or of reason—-nor the most sensitive for defect of or- 
nament or ingenuity. Everything in him is in unmeasured 
abundance, and unequalled perfection—but everything so ha- 
. lanced and kept in subordination, as not to jostle or disturb, or 
take the place ofanother. The most exquisite poetical concep- 
tions, images and descriptions, are given with such brevity, and 
introduced with such skill, as merely to adorn, without loading 
the sense they accompany. Although his sails are purple and 
perfumed, and his prow of beaten gold, they waft him on his 
voyage, not less, but more rapidly and directly than if they had 
heen composed of baser materials. All his excellences, like 
those of Nature herself, are thrown out together ; and, instead 
of interfering with, support and recommend each other. His 
flowers are not tied up in garlands, nor his fruits crushed in- 
to baskets—but spring living from the soil, in all the dew 
and freshness of youth; while the graceful foliage in which 
they lurk, and the ample branches, the rough and vigorous 
stem, and the wide-spreading roots on which they depend, 
are present along with them, and share, in their places, the 
equal care of their Creator. 

\What other poct has put all the charm of a Moonlight Jand= 
scape into a single line ’—~and that by an image so true to na- 
ture, and so simple, as to seem obvious to the most common 
observation 7— 

—‘ See how the Moonlight stezrs on yonder bank !’— 
Who else has expressed, in three lines, all that is picturesque 
and lovely in a summer’s Dawn ?—first setting before our eyes, 
with magical precision,they isible appearancesof the infantlight, 
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and then, by one graceful and glorious image, pouring on our 
souls all the freshness, cheerfulness and sublimity of returning 
morning ?— 





‘ See, love ! what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder East : 
Night’s candles* are burnt out,—and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.’ 


Where shall we find sweet sounds and odours so luxuriously 
blended and illustrated, as in these few words of sweetness and 
melody, where the author says of soft music—- 









‘O it came o’er my ear, like the swect South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 


This is still finer, we think, than the noble speech on Music 
in the Merchant of Venice, and only to be compared with the 
enchantments of Prospero’s island; where all the effects of 
sweet sounds are expressed in miraculous numbers, and traced 
in their operation on all the gradations of being, from the de- 
licate Ariel to the brutish Caliban, who, savage as he is, is still 
touched with those supernatural harmonies, and thus exhorts 


his less poetical associates— 












—‘ Be not afraid, the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twanging instruments 

Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices, 
That if | then had waked after long sleep, 

Would make me sleep again. —— 








Observe, too, that this and the other poetical speeches of this 
incarnate demon, are not mere ornaments of the poet’s fancy, 
but explain his character, and describe his situation more brief- 
ly and effectually, than any other words could havedone. In 
this play, and in the Midsummer-Night’s Dream, all Eden is 
unlocked before us, and the whole treasury of natural and su- 
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* If the advocates for the grand style object to this expression, we shall 
not stop to defend it ; but, to us, it seems equally beautiful, as it is obvious 
and natural, to a person coming out of a lighted chamber into the pale 
dawn. The word candle, we admit, is rather homely in modern language, 
while lamp is sufficiently dignified for poetry. The moon bangs her silver 
lamp on high, is in every schoolboy’s copy of verses ; but she could not be 
called the candle of heaven without manifest absurdity. Such are the 
caprices of usage. Yet we like the passage before us much better as it is 
than if the candles were changed into lamps. If we should read, * The 
lamps of heaven are quenched,’ or ‘ wax dim,’ it appears to.us that the 
whole charm of the expression would be lost. 
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pernatural beauty poured out profusely, to the delight of all 
our faculties. We dare not trust ourselves with quotations ; 
but we refer to those plays generally—to the forest scenesin 
‘As You Like It)—the rustic parts of the Winter’s Tale—seve- 
ral entire scenes in Cymbeline, and in Romeo and Juliet—and 
many passages in all the other plays—as illustrating this love 
of nature and natural beauty of which we have been speaking 
—the power it had over the poet, and the power it imparted to 
him. Who else would have thought, on the very threshold of 
treason and midnight murder, of bringing in so sweet and ru- 
ral an image at the portal of that blood-stained castle ? 
* This guest of summer, 

The temple-baunting martlet, does approve 

By his loved masonry that heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Has made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle.’ 


Nor is this brought in for the sake of an claborate contrast be- 
tween the peaceful innocence of this exterior, and the guilt and 
horrors that are to be enacted within. There is no hint of any 
such suggestion---but it is set down from the pure love of nature 
and reality—because the kindled mind of the poet brought the 
whole scene before his eyes, and he painted all that he saw in 
his vision. ‘The same taste predominates in that emphatic ex- 
hortation to evil, where Lady Macbeth says, 
——*‘ Look like the innocent flower, 

But be the serpent under it.’ 

And in that proud boast of the bloody Richard— 


‘ But I was born so high : 
Our aery buildeth in the cedar’s top, 
And dalties with the wind, and scorns the sun.’ 





The same splendour of natural imagery, brought simply and 
directly to bear upon stern and repulsive passions, is to be 
found in the cynic rebukes of Apemantus to Timon. 

‘ Will these moist trees 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 


And skip when thou point’st out? will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure thine o’er-night’s surfeit ?” 


No one but Shakspeare would have thought of putting this 
noble picture into the taunting address of a snappish misan- 
thrope—any more than the following into the mouth of a mer- 
cenary murderer. 

* Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
And in their summer beauty kissed each other.’ 
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Or this delicious description of concealed love into that of a 
regretful and moralizing parent. 
‘ But he, his own affections Counsellor, 
Is to himself so secret and so close, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun.’ 
And yet all these are so far from being unnatural, that they are 
no sooner put where they are, than we feel their beauty and ef- 
fect ; and acknowledge our obligations to that exuberant genius 
which alone could thus throw out graces and attractions where 
there seemed to be neither room nor call for them. Jn the same 
spirit of prodigality he puts this rapturous and passionate ex- 
altation of the beauty of Imogen into the mouth of one who is 
not even 4 lover, 
—It is her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus! the flame o’ th’ taper 
Bows towards her! and would under-peep her lids 
To see th’ enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under the windows, white and azure, laced 
With blue of Heaven’s own tinct—on her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.’ 

But we must break at once away from these manifold en- 
chantments—and recollect that our businessis with Mr. Fazlitt, 
and not with the great and gifted author on whom he is employ- 
ed: And, to avoid the danger of any further preface, we shall 
now let him speak a little for himself. In his remarks on Cym- 
beline, which is the first play in his arrangement, he takes oc- 
casion to make the following observations on the female cha- 
racters of his author. 

‘It is the peculiar characteristic of Shakspeare’s heroines, that they 
seem to exist only in their attachment to others. ‘They are pure abstrac- 


. tions of the affections. We think as little of their persons as they do 


themselves, because we are let into the secrets of their hearts, which are 
more important. We are too much interested in their affairs to stop to 
look at their faces, except by stealth and at intervals. No one ever hit the 
true perfection of the female character, the sense of weakness leaning on 
the strength of its affections for support, so well as Shakspeare—no one 
ever so well painted natural tenderness free from affectation and disguise— 
no one else ever so well showed how delicacy and timidity, when driven to 
extremity, grow romantic and extravagant; for the romance of his he- 
roines (in which they abound) is only an excess of the habitual prejudices 
of their sex, scrupulous of being false to their vows or truant to their af- 
fections, and taught by the force of feeeling whento forego the forms 
of propriety for the essence of it. His women were in this respect 
exquisite logicians ; for there is nothing so logical as passion. Cib- 
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ber, in speaking of the early English stage, accounts for the want of pro- 
minence and theatrical display in Shakspeare’s female characters, from 
the circumstance, that women in those days were not allowed to play the 
parts of women, which made it necessary to keep them a good deal 
in the back ground. Does not this state of manners itself, which prevent- 
ed their exhibiting themselves in public, and confined them to the re- 
lations and charities of domestic life, afford a truer explanation of the 
matter? His women are certainly very unlike stage-heroines.’ p. 3, 4. 


His account of Cloten, too, is acute and ingenious. 


_ The character of Cloten, the conceited, booby lord, and reject- 
ed lover of Imogen, though not very agreeable in itself, and at pre- 
sent obsolete, is drawn with great humour and knowledge of charac- 
ter. The description which Imogen gives of his unwelcome address- 
es to her—‘* whose love-suit hath been to me as fearful as a siege” 
—is enough to cure the most ridiculous lover of his folly. It is re- 
markable, that though Cloten makes so poor a figure in love, he is des- 
cribed as assuming an air of consequence as the Queen’s son in a council 
of state, and with all the absurdity of his person and manners, is not 
without shrewdness in his observations. So true is it that folly is as often 


owing to a want of proper sentiments as to a want of understanding!" 
p- 8, 9. 


His remarks on Macbeth are of a higher and bolder cha- 
racter. After noticing the wavering and perplexity of Mac- 
beth’s resolution, ‘ driven on, as it were, by the violence of his 


Fate, and staggering under the weight of his own purposes,’ 
he strikingly observes, 


‘ This part of his character is admirably set off by being brought in 
connexion with that of Lady Macbeth, whose obdurate strength of will 
and masculine firmness give her the ascendency over her husband’s fal- 
tering virtue. She at once seizes on the opportunity that offers for the 
accomplishment of all their wished-for greatness ; and never flinches 
from ber object till all is over. The magnitude of her resolution almost 
covers the magnitude of her guilt. She is a great bad woman, whom 
we hate, but whom we fear more than we hate. She does not excite our 
loathing and abhorrence like Regan and Gonnerill. She is only wick- . 
ed to gain a great end ; and is perhaps more distinguished by her com- 
manding presence of mind and inexorable self-will, which do not suffer 
her to be diverted from a bad purpose, when once formed, by weak 


and womanly regrets, than by the hardness of her heart or want of natu- 
ral affections.’ p. 18, 19. 


But the best part perhaps of this critique, is the comparison 
of the Macbeth with the Richard of the same author. 


‘The leading features in the character of Macbeth are striking 
enough, and they form what may be thought at first only a bold, rude 
Gothic outline. By comparing it with other characters of the same 
author, we shall perceive the absolute truth aud identity which is ob- 
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served in the midst of the giddy whirl and rapid career of events. 
Thus he is as distinct a being from Richard III. as’ it is possible 
to imagine, though these two characters in common hands, and indeed 
in the hands of any other poet, would have been a repetition of the 
same general idea, more or less exaggerated. For both are tyrants, 
usurpers, murderers,—both aspiring and ambitious,—both courageous, 
eruel, treacherous. But Richard is cruel from nature and constitu- 
tion. Macbeth becomes so from accidental circumstances. Richard 
isfrom his birth deformed in body and mind, and naturally incapable 
of good. Macbeth is full of ‘the milk of human kindness,’ is frank, 
sociable, generous. Ile is tempted to the commission of guilt by 
golden opportunities, by the instigations of his wife, and by prophetic 
warnings. Fate and metaphysical aid conspire against his virtue and 
his loyalty. Richard on the contrary needs no prompter, but wades 
through a series of crimes to the height of his ambition, from the 
ungovernable violence of his temper and a reekless love of mischief. 
He is never gay but in the prospect or in the success of his villanies : 
Macbeth is full of horror at the thoughts of the murder of Duncan, 
which he is with difficulty prevailed on to commit, and of remorse af- 
ter its perpetration. Richard bas no mixture of common humanity 
in his composition, no regard to kindred or posterity—he owns no fel- 
lowship with others; he is ‘himself alone.’ Macbeth is not desti- 
tute of feelings of sympathy, is accessible to pity, is even made in 
some measure the dupe of his uxoriousness, ranks the loss of friends, 
of the cordial love of his followers, and of his good namé, among 
the causes which have made him weary of life, and regrets that he 
has ever seized the crown by unjust means, since he cannot transmit 
it to his posterity.—There are other decisive differences inherent in 
the two characters. Richard may be regarded asa man of the world, 
a plotting hardened knave, wholly regardless of everything but his 
own ends, and the means to secure them—Not so Macbeth. The 
superstitions of the age, the rude state of society, the local scenery and 
customs, all give a wildness and imaginary grandeur to his character. 
From the strangeness of the events that surround him, he is full of 
amazement and fear; and stands in doubt between the world of reality 
and the world of fancy. He sees sights not shown to mortal eye, 
and hears unearthly music. All is tumult and disorder within and 
without his mind: his purposes recoil upon himself, are broken and 
disjointed ; he is the double thrall of his passions and his evil destiny. 
Kichard is not a character either of imagination or pathos, but of 
pure self-will. ‘There is no conflict of opposite feelings in his breast. 
In the busy turbulence of his projects he never loses his self-posses- 
sion, and makes use of every circumstance that happens as an instru- 
ment of his long-reaching designs. In his last extremity we regard 
him but as a wild beast taken in the toils: But we never entirely jose 
our concern for Macbeth ; and he calls back all our sympathy by that 
fine close of thoughtful melancholy. 
‘*« My way of life is fallen into the sear, 
The yellow leaf, and that which should accompany old age, 
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As honour, troops of friends, I must not look to have ; 
But in their stead, curses not loud but deep, 
Mouth-honour, breath, which the poor heart 

Would fain deny and dare not.” p. 26—S0. 

In treating of the Julius Caesar, Mr. H. extracts the follow- 
ing short scene, and praises it so highly, and, in our opinion, 
so justly, that we cannot resist the temptation of extracting it 
too, together with his brief commentary. 


‘* Brutus. The games are done, and Cesar is returning. 
Cassius. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
What bas proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Brutus. 1 will do so; but look you, Cassius— 
The angry spot doth glow on Cesar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train. 
Calpburmia’s cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being crost in conference by some senators. 
Cassius. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
Cesar. Antonius 
Antony. Cesar? 
Ceasar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep a-nights : 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 
Antony. Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous : 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 
Cesar. Would he were fatter ; but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much ; 
He is a great observer ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Such men as be be never at heart’s ease 
Whilst they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d 
Than what I fear ; for always | am‘Cesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him.” 
‘We know hardly any passage more expressive of the genius of 
Sbakspeare than this, I[t is as if he bad been actually present, had 
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known the different characters, and what they thought of one another, 
and had taken down what he heard and saw, their looks, words, and 
gestures, just as they happened.’ p. 36, 37. 


We may add the following as a specimen of the moral and 
political reflections which this author has intermixed with his 
criticisms. 


‘ Shakspeare has in this play and elsewhere shown the same penetra- 
tion into political character and the springs of public events as into 
those of every-day life. For instance, the whole design to liberate 
their country fails from the generous temper and overweening confidence 
of Brutus in the goodness of their cause and the assistance of others. 
Thus ithas always been. Those who mean well themselves think well 
of others, and fall a prey to their security. The friends of liberty 
trust to the professions of others, because they are themselves sincere, 
and endeavour to secure the public good with the least possible hurt to 
its enemies, who have no regard to any thing but their own unprin- 
cipled ends, and stick at nothing to accomplish them. Cassius was 
better cut out for a conspirator. His heart prompted his head. His 
habitual jealousy made him fear the worst that might happen, and his 
irritability of temper added to his inveteracy of purpose, and sharpened 
his patriotism. The mixed nature of his motives made him fitter to 
contend with bad men. The vices are never so well employed as 
combating one another. Tyranny and servility are to be dealt with after 
their own fashion: otherwise, they will triumph over those who spare 
them, and finally pronounce their funeral panegyric, as Antony did that 
of Brutus, 

* All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar : 
He only in a general bonest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them.”  p. 38, 39. 


The same strain is resumed in his remarks on Coriolanus. 


‘ Shakspeare seems to have had a leaning to this arbitrary side of 
the question, perhaps from some feeling of contempt for his own 
origin; and to have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble. What 
he says of them is very true: what he says of their betters is also 
very true, though he dwells less upon it—The cause of the people 
is indeed but little calculated as a subject for poetry: it admits of 
thetoric, which goes into argument and explanation, but it presents 
no immediate or distinct images to the mind. The imagination is an 
exaggerating and exclusive faculty. The understanding is a dividing 
and measuring faculty. The one is an aristocratical, the other a 
republican faculty. The principle of poetry is a very anti-levelling 
principle. It aims at effect, it exists by contrast. It is every thing 
by excess. It puts the individual for the species; the one above the 
infinite many ; might before right. A lion bunting a flock of sheep 
is a more poetical object than they ; and we even take part with the 
lordly beast, because our vanity or some other feeling makes us dis- 
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posed to place ourselves in the situation of the strongest party. There 
is nothing heroical in a multitude of miserable rogues not wishing to 
be starved, or complaining that they are like to be so: but whena 
single man comes forward to brave their cries and to make them sub- 
mit to the last indignities, from mere pride and self-will, our admira- 
tion of his prowess is immediately conyerted into contempt for their 
pusillanimity. We had rather be the oppressor than the oppressed. 
The love of power in ourselves and the admiration of it in others are 
both natural to man: the one makes hima tyrant, the othera slave.’ 
p- 69 72, 


There are many excellent remarks, and several fine quota- 
tions, in the discussion on Troilus and Cresida. As this is no 
longer an acted play, we venture to give one extract, with 
Mr. H.’s short observations, which perfectly express our 
opinion of its merits. 


* It cannot be said of Shakspeare, as was said of some one, that 
he was ‘ without o’erflowing full.’ He was full even to o’erflowing, 
He gave heaped measure, running over. This was his greatest fault. 
He was only in danger ‘ of losing distinction in his thoughts’ (to borrow 
his own expression ) 

** As doth a battle when they charge on heaps 
The enemy flying.” 

‘ There is another passage, the speech of Ulysses to Achilles, show- 
ing him the thankless nature of popularity, which has a still yreater 
depth of moral observation and richness of illustration than the 
former. 

** Ulysses. ‘Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for Oblivion ; 
A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes ; 
Those scraps are good deeds past, 
Which are devour’d as fast as they are made, 
Forgot as soon as done: Persev’rance, dear my lord, 
Keeps Honour bright : to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery, Take the instant way ; 
For Honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
That one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, 
For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost ; 
Or, like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank, 
O’er-run and trampled on: then what they do in present, 
Tho’ less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours : 
For Time is like a fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand, 
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And with his arms outstretch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer: the Welcome ever smiles, 

And Farewell goes out sighing. O, let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was ; for beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating time : 

Oue touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past.” 

‘The throng of images in the above lines is prodigious; and though 
they sometimes jostle against one another, they every where raise and 
carry on the feeiing, which is metapbysically true and profound.’ p. 
85-87. 

This chapter ends with an ingenious parallel between the ge- 
nius of Chaucer and that of Shakspeare, which we have not 
room to insert. 


The following observations on Hamlet are very characteristic 
of Mr. H.’s manner of writing in the work now before us; in 
which he continually appears acute, desultory and capricious— 
with great occasional felicity of conceptionand expression—fre- 
quent rashness and carelessness—constant warmth of admiration 
for his author—and some fits of extravagance and folly, into 
which he seems to be hurried, either by the hasty kindling of 
his zeal as he proceeds, or by a self-willed determination not to 
be balked or bafiled in any thing he has taken it into his head’ 
he should say. 


‘Hamlet is aname: his speeches and sayings but the idle coinage 
of the poet’s brain. What then, are they not real? They are as 
real as our own thoughts. Their reality is in the reader’s mind. It 
is we who are Hamlet. This play has a prophetic trath, which is 
above that of history. Whoever has become thoughtful and melan- 
choly through his own mishaps or those of others; whoever has borne 
about with him the clouded brow of reflection, and thought himself 
“too much i’ th’ ‘sun; whoever has seen the golden lamp of day 
dimmed by envious mists rising in his own breast, and could find im 
the world before him only a dull blank, with nothing left remarkable 
in it; whoever has known “ the pangs of despised love, the insolence 
of office, or the spurns which patient merit of the unworthy takes ;” 
he who has felt his mind sink within him, and sadness cling to his 
heart like a malady ; who bas had his hopes blighted and his youth 
staggered by the apparitions of strange things; who cannot be well 
at ease, while he sees evil hovering near bim like a spectre; whose 
powers of action have been eaten up by thought; he to whom the 
universe seems infinite, and himself nothing; whose bitterness of 
soul makes him careless of consequences, and who goes to a play, 
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as his best resource to shove off, to a second remove, the evils of life, by 
a mock-representation of them. This is the true Hamlet. 

‘We have been so used to this tragedy, that we hardly know how 
to criticise it, any more than we should know how to describe our 
own faces. But we must make such observations as we can. It is 
the one of Shakspeare’s plays that we think of oftenest, because it 
abounds most in striking reflections on heman life, and because the 
distresses of Hamlet are transferred, by the turn of his mind, to the 
general account of humanity. Whatever happens to him, we apply 
to ourselves, because he applies it so himself as a means of general 
reasoning. He is a great moralizer; and what makes him worth at- 
tending to is, that he moralizes on his own feelings and experience. 
He is not a commonplace pedant. If Lear shows the greatest depth 
of passion, Hamier is the most remarkable for the ingenuity, ori- 
ginality, and unstudied developement of character. Shakspeare had 
more magnanimity than any other poet, and he has shown more of it 
in this play than in any other. There is no attempt to force an inte- 
rest: every thing is left for time and circumstances to unfold. The 
attention is excited without effort; the incidents succeed each other 
as matters of course; the characters think, and speak, and act just 
as they might do, if left entirely to themselves. There is no set 
purpose, no straining at a point. The observations are suggested by 
the passing scenc—the gusts of passion come and go like sounds of 
music borne on the wind. ‘The whole play is an exact transcript of 
what might be supposed to have taken place at the court of Den- 
mark, at the remote period of time fixed upon, before the modern refine- 
ments in morals and manners were heard of. It would have been inter- 
esting enough to have been admitted as a by-stander in such a scene, at 
such atime, to have heard and seen something of what was going on. 
But bere we are more than spectators. We have not only ‘* the out- 
ward pageants and the signs of grief,” but ‘‘ we have that within which 
passes show.” We read the thoughts of the heart, we catch the passions 
living as they rise. Other dramatic writers give us very fine versions 
and paraphrases of nature ; but Shakspeare, together with his own com- 
ment, gives us the original text, that we may judge for ourselves. This is 
a great advantage. 

* The character of Hamlet is itself a pure effusion of genius. It is not 
a character marked by strength of will, or even of passion, but by refine- 
ment of thought and sentiment. Hamlet is as little of the hero as a man 
can well be: but he is a young and princely novice, full of high enthu- 
siasm and quick sensibility,—the sport of circumstances, questionin 
with fortune, and refining on his own feelings, and forced from the anal 


bias of his disposition by the strangeness of his situation.’ p, 104— 
107. 


His account of the Tempest is all pleasantly written, espe- 
cially his remarks on Caliban; but we rather give our readers 
his speculations on Bottom and his associates. 
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‘Bottom the Weaver is a character that has not had justice done 
him. He is the most romantic of mechanics: He follows a sedentary 
trade, and he is accordingly represented as conceited, serious, and 
fantastical. He is ready to undertake any thing and every thing, as 
ifit was as much a matter of course as the motion of his loom and 
shuttle. He is for playing the tyrant, the lover, the lady, the lion, 
“ He will roar that it shall do any man’s heart good to hear him ;” 
and this being objected to as improper, he still has a resource in his 
good opinion of himself, and “ will roar you an ’twere any nightin- 
gale.” Snug the Joiner is the moral man of the piece, who proceeds 
by measurement and discretion in all things. You see him with his 
rule and compasses in his hand. ‘‘ Have you the lion’s part written ? 
Pray, you, if it be, give it me, for | am slow of study.”—** You may 
do it extempore,”’ says Quince, “for it is nothing but roaring.” _Starve- 
ling the Tailor keeps the peace, and objects to the lion and the drawn 
sword. ‘1, believe we must leave the killing out when all’s done.” 
Starveling,; however, does not start the objections himself, but seconds 
thenmwhen made by others, as if he had not spirit to express his fears 
without encouragement. It is too much to suppose all this intentional: 
but it very luckily falls out so.’ p. #26, 127. 

Mr. H. admires Romeo and Juliet rather too much—though 
his encomium on it is about the most eloquent part of his per- 
formance: But we really cannot sympathize with all the con- 
ceits and puerilities that occur in this play; for instance, this 
exhortation to Night, which Mr. I. has extracted for praise— © 


‘Give me my Romeo—and when he shall die, 
Take him, and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with Night,’ &c. 


We agree, however, with less reservation, in his rapturous 
encomium on Lear—but can afford no extracts. The following 
speculation on the character of Falstaff is as striking, and, on 
the whole, a favourable specimen of our author’s manner. 


‘Wit is often a meagre substitute for pleasurable sensation ; an 
effusion of spleen and petty spite at the comforts of others, from feel- 
ing none in itself. Falstaff’s ‘wit.is an emanation of a fine constitu- 
tion; an exuberance of good humour and good nature; an overflow- 
ing of his love of laughter, and good-fellowship ; a giving vent to 
his heart’s ease and over-contentment with himself and others. He 
would not be in character if he were not so fat as he is; for there is 
the greatest keeping in the boundless luxury of his’ imagination and 
the pampered self indulgence of his physical appetites. He manures 
and nourishes his mind with jests, as he does his body with sack and 
sugar. He carves out his jokes, as he would a capon, or a haunch of 
venison, where there is cut and come again; and pours out upon them 
the oil of gladness. His’ tongue drops fatness; and in the chambers 
of his brain “it snows of meat and drink.” Jle keeps up perpetual 
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holiday and open house, and we live with him ina round of invita- 
tions to a rump and dozen.—Yet we are not to suppose that he was a 
mere sensualist. All this is as much in imagination as in reality. Hig 
sensuality does not engross and stupify his other faculties, but “ ascends 
me into the brain, clears away all the dull, crude vapours that environ 
it, and makes it full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” His 
imagination keeps up the ball after his senses have done with it. He 
seems to have even a greater enjoyment of the freedom from restraint, 
of good cheer, of his ease, ot his vanity, in the ideal exaggerated 
descriptions which he gives of them, than in fact. He never fails to 
enrich his discourse with allusions to eating and drinking, but we never 
see him at table. He carries his own larder about with him, and 
he is himself ‘‘ a tun of man.” His pulling out the bottle in the field 
of battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory accompanied with 
danger, his systematic adherence to his Epicurian philosophy in the 
most trying circumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exaggera- 
tion of his own vices, that it does not seem quite certain whether the 
account of his hostess’s bill, found in his pocket, with such an out- 
of-the-way charge for capons and sack with only one halfpenny-worth 
of bread, was not put there by himself as a trick to humour the jest 
upon his favourite propensities, and as a conscious caricature of him- 
self. . 

‘ The secret of Falstaff’s wit is for the most part a masterly presence 
of mind, an absolute self-possession, which nothing can disturb. His 
repartees are involuntary suggestions of his self-love; instinctive eva- 
sions of everything that threatens to interrupt the career of his triumph- 
ant jollity anc self-complacency. His very size floats him out of 
all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceits ; and he turns round on 
the pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at a moment’s 
warning. His natural repugnance to every unpleasant thought or cir- 
cumstance, of itself makes light of objections, and provokes the most 
extravagant and licentious answers in his own justification. His indif- 
ference to truth puts no check upon his invention ; and the more impro- 
bable and unexpected his contrivances sre, the more happily does he 
seem to be delivered of them, the anticipation of their effect acting asa 
stimulus to the gayety of his fancy. ‘The success of one adventurous 
sally gives him spirits to undertake another ; he deals always in round 
numbers, and his exaggerations and excuses are ‘ open, palpable, mon- 
strous as the father that begets them.”’ p. 189—1y2. 


It is time, however, to make an end of this. Weare not in 
the humour to discuss any points of learning with this author ; 
and our readers now see well enough what sort of book he has 
written. We shall conclude with his remarks on Shakspeare’s 
style of Comedy, introduced in the account of the Twelfth 
Night. 

‘ This is justly considered as one of the most delightful of Shak- 
speare’s comedies. It is full of sweetness and pleasantry. It is 
perbaps too good-natured for comedy. It has little satire, and no 
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spleen. It aims at the ludicrous rather than the ridiculous. It makes 
us laugh at the follies of mankind, not despise them, and still less 
bear any ill-will towards them. Shakspeare’s comic genius resem- 
bles the bee rather in its power of extracting sweets from weeds or poi- 
sons, than in leaving a sting behind it. He gives the most amusing exag- 
geration of the prevailing foibles of his characters, but in a way that they 
themselves, instead of being offended at, would almost join in to humour ; 
he rather contrives opportunities for them to show themselves off in the 
happiest lights, than renders them contemptible in the perverse construc- 
tion of the wit or malice of others. 

‘ There is a certain stage of society, in which people, become con- 
scious of their peculiarities and absurdities, affect to disguise what they 
are, and set up pretensions to what they are not. This gives rise to a 
corresponding style of comedy, the object of which is to detect the 
disguises of self-love, and to make reprisals on these preposterous 
assumptions of vanity, by marking the contrast between the real and 
the affected character as severely as possible, and denying to those, 
who would impose on us for what they are not, even the merit 
which they have. This is the comedy of artificial life, of wit and 
satire, such as we see it in Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, &c. 
To this succeeds a state of society from which the same sort of 
affectation and pretence are banished by a greater knowledge of 
the world, or by their successful exposure on the stage; and which, 
by: neutralizing the materials of comic character, both natural and 
artificial, leaves no comedy at all—but the sentimental. Such is our 
modern comedy. There is a period in the progress of manners an- 
terior to both these, in which the foibles and follies of individuals 
are of nature’s planting, not the growth of art or study ; in which 
they are therefore unconscious of them themselves, or care not who 
knows them, if they can but have their whim out; and in which, as 
there is no attempt at imposition, the spectators rather receive plea- 
sure from humouring the inclinations of the persons they laugh at, 
than wish to give them pain by exposing their absurdity. This may 
be called the comedy of nature; and it is the comedy which we ge- 
nerally find in Shakspeare.—Whether the analysis here given be just 
or not, the spirit of his comedies is evidently quite distinct from that 
of the authors above mentioned, as it is in its essence the same with 
that of Cervantes, and also very frequently of Moliere, though he 
was more systematic in his extravagance than Shakspeare. Shak 
speare’s comedy is of a pastoral or poetical cast. Folly is indige- 
nous to the soil, and shoots out with native, happy, unchecked luxuri- 
ance. Absurdity has every encouragement afforded it ; and nonsense 
has room to flourish in. Nothing is stunted by the churlish, icy band 
of indifference or severity. The poet runs riot in a conceit, and 
idolizes a quibble. His whole object is to turn the meanest or rud- 
est objects to a pleasurable account. The relish which he has of a 
pun, or of the quaint humour of a Jow character, does not interfere 
with the delight with which he describes a beautiful image, or the 
most refined love. The clown’s forced jests do not spoil the sweet- 
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mess of the character of Viola; the same house is big enough to hold 
Malvolio, the Countess, Maria, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. For instance, nothing can fall much lower than this last 
character in intellect or morals: yet how are his weaknesses nursed 
and dandled by Sir Toby into something ‘ high fantastical,” when 
on Sir Andrew’s commendation of himself for dancing and fencing, 
Sir Toby answers—‘* Wherefore are these things hid? Wherelore 
have these gifts a curtain before them? Are they like to take 
dust like Mrs. Moll’s picture? Why dost thou not go to church ina 
galliard, and come home in a coranto? My very waik should be 
a jig! I would not so much as make water but in a cinque-pace. 
What dost thou mean? Is this a world to hide virtues in? I did 
think by the excellent constitution of thy leg, it was framed under 
the star of a galliard!’—How Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the Clown 
afterwards chirp over their cups, how they ‘‘rouse the night owl ina 
catch, able to draw three souls out of one weaver?’? What can be 
better than Sir Toby’s unanswerable answer to Malvoiio, ‘ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale ?”"—In a word, the best turn is given to everything, instead 
of the worst. There is a constant infusion of the romantic and enthu- 
siastic, in proportion as the characters are natural and sincere: where 
as, in the more artificial style of comedy, everything gives way to ridie 
cule and indifference, there being nothing left but affectation on one 
side, and incredulity on the other.’ p. 255-259. 


Art. X. Biographia Literaria ; or Biographical Sketches of 
My Literary Life and Opinions. By S. T. Coteriper, Esq, 
2 vols. One Guinea. Fenner, 1817. 


PPUERE are some things readable in these volumes ;—and 

if the learned author could only have been persuaded to 
make them a little more comformable to their title, we have no 
doubt that they would have been the most pupular of all his 
productions. Unfortunately, however, this work is not so pro- 
perly an account of his Life and Opinions, asan Apology for 
them. ‘It will be found, says our Auto-Biographer, ‘that 
the least of what I have written concerns myself personally.’ 
What then, it may be asked, is the work taken up with? 
With the announcement of an explanation of the author’s Poli- 
tical and Philosophical creed, to be contained in another work 
—with a prefatory introduction of 200 pages to an Essay on 
the difference between Fancy and Imagination, which was in- 
tended to form part of this, but has been suppressed, at the 
request of a judicious friend, as unintelligible—with a catalogue 
of Mr.Southey’s domestic virtues, and author-like qualifications 
—a candid defence of the Lyrical Ballads—a critique on Mr, 
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Wordsworth’s poetry—quotations from the Friend—and at- 
tacks on the Edinburgh Review. There are, in fact, only two 
or three passages in the work which relate to the details of the 
author’s life,—such as the account of his school-education, and 
ofhis setting up the Watchman newspaper. We shall make 
sure of the first of these curious documents, before we com- 
pletely lose ourselves in the multiplicity of his speculative 
opinions. 

‘ At school, I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though, at the same time, a very severe master, the Rev. James Bowyer, 
many years Head Master of the Grammar-School, Christ’s Hospital. He 
early moulded my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, 
of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again, of Virgil to Ovid. He 
habituated me to compare Lucretius (in such extracts as I then read,) 
Terence, and, above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with 
the Roman poets of the so called silver and brazen ages, but with even 
those of the Augustan era; and, on grounds of plain sense, and universal 
logic, to see and assert the superiority of the former, in the truth and 
and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction. At the same time 
that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shak- 
speare and Milton as lessons : and they were the lessons, too, which re- 
quired most time and trouble to bring up, so as to escape his censure, 
I learnt from him, that Poetry, even that of the loftiest, and, seemingly, 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of 
science ; and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, and 
dependent on more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, 
he would say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but 
for the position of every word; and | well remember, that, availing him- 
self of the synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt 
toshow, with regard to each, why it would not have answered the 
same purpose ; and wherein consisted the peculiar fitness of the word 
in the original text. ' 

‘I had just entered on my seventeenth year, when the Sonnets of Mr. 
Bowles, twenty in number, and just then published in a quarto pamph- 
let, were first made known and presented to me, by a school-fellow who 
had quitted us for the university, and who, during the whole time that 
he was in our first form (or, in our school language, a Grecran), had 
been my patron and protector. .I refer to Dr, Middleton, the truly learn- 
ed, and every way excellent Bishop of Calcutta— 


* Qui laudibus amplis 
Ingenium celebrare meum, calamumque solebat, 
Calcar agens animo validum. Non omnia terre 
Obruta! Vivit amor, vivit dolor! Ora negatur 
Dulcia conspicere ; at flere et meminisse relictum est.’ 
Petr. Ep. Lib. 7. Ep. }. 


‘It was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender recol- 
jection, that I should have received from a friend so revered, the first 
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knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year after year, I was so en- 
thusiastically delighted and inspired. My earliest acquaintances will 
not have forgotten the undisciplined eagerness and impetuous zeal, 
with which I laboured to make proselytes, not only of my compan- 
ions, but of all with whom I conversed, of whatever rank, and in 
whatever place. As my school finances did not permit me to pur- 
chase copies, I made, within less than a year and an half, more than 
forty transcriptions, as the best presents I could offer to those who 
had in any way won my regard. And, with almost equal delight, 
did I receive the three or four following publications of the same au- 
thor. 

‘ Though I have seen and known enough of mankind to be well 
aware that I shall perhaps stand alone in my creed, and that it will 
be well, if I subject myself to no worse charge than that of singula- 
rity; I am not therefore deterred from avowing, that I regard, and 
ever have regarded the obligations of intellect among the most sacred 
of the claims of gratitude. A valuable thought, or a particular train 
of thoughts, gives me additional pleasure, when I can safely refer 
and attribute it to the conversation or correspondence of another. 
My obligations to Mr. Bowles were indeed important, and for radical 
good. Alt a very premature age, even before my fifteenta year, I had 
bewtldered myself in metaphysics, and in theological controversy. No- 
thing else pleased me. History, and particular facts, lost all interest in 
my mind. Poetry (though for a school-boy of that age, | was above 
par in English versification, and had already produced two or three 
compositions which, | may venture to say, without reference to my 
age, were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had gained me more 
credit, than the sound, good sense of my old master was at all pleas- 
ed with)—poetry itself, yea novels and romances, became insipid to me, 
In my friendless wanderings on our leave-days, (for 1 was an orphan, 
and had scarcely any connexions in London), highly was I delighted, 
if any passenger, especially if he were drest in black, would enter 
into conversation with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to 
my favourite subjects. 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 
* This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious, both to 
my natural powers, and to the progress of my education. It would 
perhaps have been destructive, had it been continued ; but from this 
I was auspiciously withdrawn, partly indeed by an accidental intro- 
duction to an amiable family, chiefly however by the genial influence 
of a style of poetry, so tender, and yet so manly, so natural and 
real, and yet so dignified and harmonious, as the sonnets, &c. of Mr. 
Bowles! Well were it for me, perhaps, had I never relapsed into the 
same mental disease ; if | had continued to pluck the flower, and 
reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of delving in 
the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic depths. But if in 
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after-time [ have’ sought a refuge from bodily pain and mismanaged 
sensibility, in abstruse researches, which exercised the strength and 
subtlety of the understanding, without awakening the feelings of the 
heart ; still there was a long and blessed intertal, during which my vatu- 
ral faculties were allowed to expand, and my original tendencies to de- 
velope themselves—my fancy, and the love of nature, and the sense of 
beauty in forms and sounds.’ p. 17.. 

Mr. Coleridge seems to us, from this early association, to 
overrate the merits of Bowles’s. Sonnets, which he prefers to 
Warton’s, which last we, in our turn, prefer to Wordsworth’s, 
and indeed*to any*Sonnets inthe language. He cannot, how- 
ever, be said to overrate the extent of the intellectual obliga- 
tions which he thinks he owes to his favourite writer. If the 

‘study of Mr. Bowles’s poems could have effected a permanent 
cure of that ‘ preposterous’ state of mind which he has above 
described, his gratitude, we admit,.should be boundless: But 
the disease, we fear, was in the mind itself; and the study of 
poetry, instead of counteracting, only gave force to the ori- 
ginal propensity ; and Mr. Coleridge has ever since, from the 


X 


combined forces of poetic levity and mataphysic bathos, been ‘A 


‘trying to fly, not in the air, but under ground—>playing at 
hawk and buzzard between sense and nonsense,—floating or 
sinking in fine Kantean categories, in a state of suspended ani- 
mation ’twixt dreaming and awake, quitting the plain ground of 
‘history and particular facts’ for the first butterfly theory, 
fancy-bred from the maggots of his brain,—going up in an air- 
balloon filled with fetid gas from the writings of Jacob Beh- 
men and the mystics, and coming: down in a parachute made of 
the soiled and fashionable leaves of the Morning Post,—pro- 
mising us an account of the Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse, and putting us off with a reference to a promised disser- 
tation on the Logos, introductory to an intended commentary on 
the entire Gospel-of St. John. In the above extract, he tells 
us, with a degree of naiveté not usual with him, that, ‘even before 
his fifteenth year, history and particular facts had lost all inter- 
est.in his mind.’ Yet, so little is he himself aware of the influ- 
ence which this feeling still continues to exert over his mind, 
and of the way in which it has mixed itself up in his philoso- . 
phical faith, that: he afterwards makes it the test and definition 
of a sound’ understanding and true genius, that ‘the mind is 
affected by thoughts, rather than by things; and only then 
feels the requisite interest even for the most important events 
and accidents, when by means of meditation they have passed 
into thoughts.’ p. 30. We do not see, after this, what right 
Mr. C. bas to complain of those who say that he is neither the 
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most literal nor logical of mortals; and the worst that has ever 
been said of him is, that he is the least so. If it isthe proper 
business of the philosopher to dream over theories, and to ne- 
glect or gloss over facts, to fit them to his theories or his con- 
science; we confess we know of few writers, ancient or mo- 
dern, who have come nearer to the perfection of this charac- 
ter than the author before us. 

After a desultory and unsatisfactory attempt (Chap. II.) to 
account for and disprove the common notion of the irritability 
of authors, Mr. Coleridge proceeds (by what connexion we 
know not) to a full, true, and particular atcount of the per- 
sonal, domestic, and literary habits of his friend Mr. Southey,— 
to all which we have but one objection, namely, that it seems 
quite unnecessary, as we never heard them impugned,—except 
indeed by the Antijacobin writers, here quoted by Mr. Cole- 
ridge, who is no less impartial as -a friend, than candid as an 
enemy. ‘The passage altogether is not a little remarkable. 

‘ It is not, however,’ says our author, “from grateful recollections only, 
that I have been impelled thus to leave thesé my deliberate .sentiments 
‘on record ; but in some sense as a debt of justice to the man, whose name 
has been so often connected with mine, for evil to which lie is a stran- 
ger. Asa specimen, | subjoin part ofa note from the * Beauties of the 
Anti-Jacobin,’ in which, having previously informed the Public that I had 
been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching Deism, at a time when, for 
my youthful ardour in defence of Christianity, I-was decried as a bigot 
by the proselytes of French philosophy, the writer concludes with these 
words—* Since this time he has left his native country, commenced citizen 
of the world, left his poor children fatherless, anid his wife destitute. Ex 
his disce his friends, Lamb and Southey.’ ‘ With severest truth,’ conti- 
nues Mr. Coleridge, ‘ it may be asserted, that it would not-be easy to 
select two men more exemplary in their domestic affections, than those 
whose names were thus printed at full length, as in the same rank of 
morals with a denounced infidel and fugitive, who had left his children 
fatheriess, and bis wife destitute! Js 2t surprising that many good men 
remained longer than perhaps they otherwise would have done, adverse to a 
party which encouraged and openly rewarded the authors of such atro- 
ctous calumnies ?’ p. 71. 

With us, we confes#the wonder does not lie there ;—all that 
surprisesus is, that the objects of these atrocious calumnies were 
ever reconciled to the authors of them ;—for the calumniators 
were the party itself. The Cannings, the Giffords, and the Freres, 
have never made any apology for the abuse which they then 
heaped upon every nominal friend of freedom; and yet Mr. 
Coleridge thinks it necessary to apologize in the name of all 
good men, for having remained so long adverse to a party which 
recruited upon such a bounty; and seems not obscurely to in- 
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timate that they had such effectual means of propagating their 
slanders against those good men who differed with them, that 
most of the latter found there was no other way of keeping their 
good name but by giving up their principles, and joining in the 
same venal cry against:all those who did not become apostates 
or converts, ministerial Editors, and ‘ laurel-honouring Lau- 
reates’ like themselves !—What! at the very moment when this 
writer is complaining of afoul and systematic conspiracy against 
the characters of himself; and his most intimate friends, he sud- 
denly stops short in his half-finished @urst of involuntary indig- 
nation, and ends with a lamentable affectation of surprise at the 
otherwise unaccountable slowness of good men in yielding im- 
plicit confidence to a party, who had such powerful arts of 
conversion in their hands,—who coul@ with impunity, and tri- 
umphantly, take away by atrocious calumnies the characters of 
all-who disdained to be their tools,--and rewarded with ho- 
nours, places, and pensions all those who were. This is pitiful 
enough, we conféss; but it is too painful to be dwelt on. 
Passing from the Laureate’s old Antijacobin, to his present An- 
tiministerial persecutors—‘ Publicly,’ exclaims Mr. Coleridge, 
‘has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who(I would fain hope, 
for the honour of human nature) hurled fire-brands against a 
gure of their own imagination,—publicly have his talents been 
epreciated, his principles denounced.’ ‘This is very fine and 
lofty no doubt; but we wish Mr. C. would speaka little plainer. 
Mr. Southey has come voluntarily before the public; and all 
the world has a right to speak of his publications. It is those 
only that have been either depreciated or denounced. We are 
not aware, at least, of any attacks that have been made, public- 
- ly or privately, on his private life or morality. The charge is, 
that he wrote democratical nonsense in his youth; and that he 
has not only taken to write against democracy in his maturer 
age, but has abused and reviled those who adhere to his former 
opinions ; and accepted of emoluments from the party which 
formerly calumniated him, for those good services. Now, what 
has Mr. Coleridge to oppose to this ? Mr. Southey’s private cha- 
racter! Te evades the only charge brought against him, by 
repelling one not brought against him, except by his Antijaco- 
bin patrons—and answers for his friend, as if he was playing at 
cross-purposes. Some people say, that Mr. Southey has desert- 
ed the cause of liberty: Mr. Coleridge tells us, that he has not 
separated from his wife. They say, that he has changed hig 
opinions: Mr. Coleridge says, that he keeps his appointments ; 
and has even invented a new word, reliability, to express his 
exemplariness in this particular. It is also objected, that the 
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worthy Laureate was as extravagant in his early writings, as he 
is virulent in his present ones: Mr. Coleridge answers, that he 
is an early riser, and nota late sitter up. It is further alleged, 
that he is arrogant and shallow in political discussion, and cla- 
mours for vengeance in a cowardly and intemperate tone: Mr. 
Coleridge assures us, that he eats, drinks, and sleeps moderately. 
It is said that he must either haye been very hasty in taking up 
his first opinions, or very unjustifiable in abandoning them for 
their cqntraries ; and Mr. Coleridge observes, that Mr. Southey 
exhibits, in his own person and family, all the regularity and 
praiseworthy punctuality of an eight-day clock. With all this 
we have nothing to do. Not only have we said nothing against 
this gentleman’s private virtues, but we have regularly borne 
testimony to his talents and attainments as an author, while we 
have been compelled to take notice of his defects. Till this 
panegyric of Mr. Coleridge, indeed, we do not know where 
there was so much praise of him to be found as in our pages. 
Does Mr. Coleridge wish to get amonopoly for criticising the 
works of his friends? If we had a particular grudge against 
any of them, we might perhaps apply to him for his assistance. 
Of Mr. Southey’s prose writings we have had little opportunity 
to speak ; but we should speak moderately. He has a clear and 
easy style,and brings alarge share of informationto most subjects 
he handles. But, on practical and political matters, we cannot 
think hima writer of any weight. He has too little sympathy 
with the common pursuits, the follies, the vices, -and even the 
virtues of the rest of mankind,to have any tact or depth of insight 
into the actual characters ormannersof men. He is in this re- 
spect a mere book-worm, shut up in his study, and too attentive 
to his literary duty to mind what is passing about him. He has 
no humour. His wit is at once scholastic and vulgar. Asto ge- 
neral principles of any sort, we see no traces of any thing like 
them in any of his writings. He shows the same contempt for 
abstract reasoning that Mr. Coleridge has for‘ history and par- 
ticular facts.’ Even his intimacy with the metaphysical author 
of ‘ The Friend,’ with whom he has chimed in, bothin poetry 
and politics, in verse and prose, in Jacobinism and Antijaco- 
binism, any time these twenty years, has never inoculated him 
with the most distant admiration of Hartley, or Berkeley, or 
Jacob Behmen, or Spinosa, or Kant, or Fichte, or Schelling. 
His essays are in fact the contents of his commonplace-book, 
strung together with little thought or judgment, and rendered 
marketable by their petulant adaptation to party-purposes—‘full 
of wise saws and modern instances’—with assertions for proofs 
—conclusions that savour more of a hasty temper than patient 
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thinking—supported by learned authorities that oppress the 
slenderness of his materials, and quarrel with one another. 
But our business is not. with him ; and we leave him to his 
studies. 

With chap. IV. begins the formidable ascent of that moun- 
tainous and barren ridge of clouds piled on precipices and pre 
cipices on clouds, from the top of which the author deludes us 
witha view of the Promised Land that divides the regions of 
Fancy from those of the Imagination, and extends through 
200 pages with various inequalities and declensions to the end 
ofthe volume. The object of this long-winding metaphysical 
march, which resembles a patriarchal journey, -is.to point out 
and settle.the true grounds of Mr. Wordsworth’s claim to ori- 
ginality as a poet; which if we rightly understand the deduc- 
tion, turns dut to be, that there is nothing peculiar about him ; 
and that his poetry, in so far as it is good for anything“at all, is 
just like any other good poetry. The learned author, indeed, 
judiciously observes, that Mr. Wordsworth would never have 
been ‘idly and‘absurdly’ considered as ‘the founder of a school 
in poetry,’ ifhe had not, by some strangé mistake, announced | 
the fact himselfin his preface to the Lyrical. Ballads. This, it 
must. be owned, looks as if Mr. Wordsworth thought more“ of 
his peculiar pretensions than Mr. Coleridge appears to do, and 
really furnishes some excuse for those who took the poet at his 
word ; for which idle and hasty conclusion, moreover, his friend 
acknowledges that there was some little foundation in diverse 
silly and puerile passages of that collection, equally unworthy 
of the poet’s great genius and classical taste. 

We shall leave it to Mr. Wordsworth, however, to settle 
the relative worthlessness of these’ poems with his critical pa- 
tron, and also to ascertain whether his commentator has dis- 
covered, either his real or his probable meaning in writing that 
Preface;—and should now proceed with Mr. Coleridge up those 
intricate and inaccessible steeps to which he invites our steps. 
‘It has been hinted,’ says he, with characteristic simplicity, 
‘ that metaphysics and psychology have long been my hobby- 
horse. But to have a hobby-horse, and to be vain of it, are so 
commonly found together, that they pass almost for the same.’ 
We own the soft impeachment, as Mrs. Malaprop says, and can 
with difficulty resist the temptation of accepting this invitation 
—especially as it is accompanied with a sort of challenge. 
‘ Those at least,’ he adds, ‘who have taken so much pains to 
render me ridiculous for a perversion of taste, and have sup- 
ported the charge by attributing strange notions tome, on no 
other authority than their own conjectures, owe it to themselves 
as well as to me, not to refuse their attention to my own state- 
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ment ofthe theory which I do acknowledge, or shrink from the 
trouble of examining the grounds on which I rest it, or the ar- 
guments which I offer in its justification.’ But, in spite of all 
this, we must not give way to temptation—and cannot help 
feeling, that the whole of this discussion is so utterly unread- 
able in Mr. Coleridge, that it would be mosf presumptuous to 
hope that it would become otherwise in our hands. We shall 
dismiss the whole of this metaphysical investigation, therefore, 
into, the law of association and the nature of fancy, by shortly 
observing, that we can by no means agree with Mr. C. in re- 
fusing to Hobbes the merit of originality in promulgating that 
law, with its eonsequences—that we agree with him, generally, 
in his refutation of Hartley—and that we totally dissent from 
his encomium on Kant and his followers. ; 

With regard to the claims of the philosopher of Malmesbury as 
the first discoverer of the principle of association, as it is now un- 
derstood among metaphysicians, Mr.C. thinks fitto deny it in toto, 
because Descartes’s work, ‘De Methodo,’ in which there is an 
intimation of the same doctrine, preceded Hobbes’s ‘ De Natu- 
ra Hum4na’ by a whole year.—What an interval to invent and 
mature etele system in!—But we eonceive that Hobbes has a 
strict claim to the merit of originality, in this respect, because he 
is the first writer who laid down this principle as the. sole and 
universal law of connexion among our ideas :—which principle 
Hartley afterwards illustrated and applied to an infinite number 
of particular cases, but did not assert the general theorem itself 
more broadly or explicitly. We deny that the statement of this 
principle as the connecting band of our ideas, is to be found in 
any of those writers before Hobbes, whom Mr. Coleridge enu- 
merates; Descartes or Melancthon, or those more ‘ illustrious 
obseure,’ Ammerbach, or Ludovicus Vivus, or even Aristotle. 
it is not the having remarked, that association was one source 
of connexion among’ certain ideas, that would anticipate this dis- 
covery orthe theory of Hartley ; but the asserting that this 
principle was alone sufficient to account for every operation of 
the human mind, and that there was no other source of con- 
nexion,among our ideas,—a proposition which Hobbes was un- 
coubtedly the first to assert, and by the assertion of which 
he did certainly anticipate the system of Hartley; for all that 
the latter could do, or has attempted to do, after this, was to 
prove the proposition in detail, or to reduce all the phenome- 
na to this one general law. That Hobbes was in fact the 
original inventor of the doctrine of Association, and of the mo- 
dern system of philosophy in general, is matter of fact and 
history ; as to which, we are surprised that Mr. C. should pro- 
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fess any doubt, and which we had gratified ourselves by illus- 
trating by a series of citations from his greater works,—which 
nothing but a sense of the prevailing indifference to such dis- 
cussions prevents us from laying before our readers. 

As for the great German oracle Kant, we must take the liberty 
to say, that his system appears to us the most wilfuland monstrous 
absurdity that ever was invented. If the French theories of the 
mind were too chemical, this is too mechanical :—if the one re- 
ferred every thing to nervous sensibility, the other refers every 
thing to the test of muscular resistance, and voluntary prowess. 
It is an enormous heap of dogmatical and hardened assertions, 
advanced in contradiction to all former systems, and all unsys- 
tematical opinions and impressions. He has but one.method of 
getting over difficulties :—when he isat a loss to account for any 
thing, and cannot give a reason for it, he turns short round 
upon the inquirer, and says that it is self-evident. If he can- 
not make good an inference upon acknowledged premises, or 
known methods of reasoning, he coolly refers the whole to a 
new class of ideas, and the operation of some unknown faculty, 
which he has invented for the purpose, and which he assures . 
you must exist,—beoause there is no other proof of it. His — 
whole theory is machinery and scaffolding—an elaborate ac- 
count of what he has undertaken to do, because no one else has 
been able to do it—and an assumption that he has done it, be- 
cause he has undertaken it. Ifthe will were to go for the deed, 
and to be confident were to be wise, he would indeed be the 
prince of philosophers. For example, he-sets out with urging 
the indispensable necessity of answering Hume’s argument on 
the origin of our idea of cause and effect; and because he can 
find no answer to this argument, in the experimental philoso- 
phy, he affirms, that this idea must be ‘a self-evident truth, 
contained in ‘the first forms or categories of the understand- 
ing; that is, the thing must be as he would have it, whether 
it isso or not. Again, he argues that external objects exist 
because they seem to exist; and yet he denies that we know 
any thing at all about the matter, further than their appear- 
ances. He defines beauty to be perfection, and virtue to con- 
sist in a conformity to our duty; with other such deliberate 
truisms; and then represents necessity as inconsistent with 
morality, and insists on the existence and certainty of the 
free-will as a faculty necessary to explain the moral sense, 
which could not exist without it. This transcendental phi- 
losopher is. also pleased to affirm, in so many words, that 
we have neither any possible idea, nor any possible proof of 
the existence of the Soul, God, or Immortality, by. means of 
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the ordinary faculties of sense, understanding, or reason; and 
he therefore (like a man who had been employed to construct a 
machine for some particular purpose), inventsa new faculty, for 
the admission and demonstration of these important truths, name- 
ly, the practical reason ; in other words, the will or determina- 
tion that these things should be infinitely true because they are 
infinitely desirable to the human mind,—though he says it is 
impossible for the human mind to have any idea whatever of 
these objects, either as true or desirable. But we turn gladly 
from absurdities that have not even the merit of being amusing ; 
and leave Mr. Coleridge to the undisturbed adoration of an 
idol who will have few other worshippers in this country. His 
own speculations are, beyond all comparison, more engaging. 
In Chap. IX. Mr. Coleridge, taking leave of that ‘ sound 
book-learnedness’ which he had opposed, in the Lay Sermon, 
to the upstart pretensions of modern’ literature, praises the in- 
spired.ignorance, upward flights, and inward yearnings of Ja- 
cob Behmen, George Fox, and De Thoyris, and proceeds to 
defend.himself against the charge of plagiarism, of which he 
suspects that he may be suspected by the readers of Schlegel 
-and Schelling, when he comes to unfold, in fulness of time, the 
mysterious laws of the drama and the human mind. And there- 
after, the ‘extravagant and erring’ author takes leave of the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, of Proclus, and Gemistius Pletho, of the 
philosopher of Nola, ‘whom the idolaters of Rome, the pre- 
decessors of that good old man, the present Pope, burnt as an 
atheist in the year 1660’ ; of the Noumenon, or Thing in itself ; 
_of Fichte’s Orvo Orpinans, or exoteric God; of Simon 
Gryneus, Barclay’s Argenis, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, from whom the author ‘cites a cluster of citations, to 
amuse the reader, as with a voluntary before a sermon’—to 
plunge into Chap. X., entitled ‘A Chapter of Digressions and 
‘ Anecdotes, as an interlude preceding that on the Nature and 
‘Genesis of the Imagination or Plastic Power!’ 

As this latter chapter, by the advice of a correspondent, has 
been omitted, we must makethe most of what isleft,and ‘ wander 
down.intoa lower world obscure and wild,’to give the readeran 
account of Mr. Coleridge’s setting up the Watchman, which is 
one of the first things to which he digresses, in the tenth chapter 
of his Literary Biography. Out of regard to Mr. C. as well as to 
our readers,we give our longest extract from this narrative part 
of the work, which is more likely to be popular than any other 
part, and is, upon the whole, more pleasingly written. We can- 
notsay much, indeed, either forthe wit orthesoundness of judg- 
ment it displays. But it is an easy, gossipping, garrulous ac- 
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count of youthful adventures—by a man sufficiently fond of 
talking of himself, and sufficiently disposed to magnify small 
matters into ideal importance. 


* Toward the close of the first year from the time that, in an in- 


. suspicious hour, 1 left the friendly cloysters, and the happy grove of 


quiet, ever-honoured, Jesus College, Cambridge, | was persuaded, 
by sundry Philanthropists and Antipolemists, to set on foot a periodi- 
cal work, entitled Tue Watcuman, that (according to the gene- 
ral motto of the work) all might know the truth, and that the truth 
might make us free! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, and 
likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed guilt of a 


‘war against freedom, it was to be published on every eighth day, 


thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely printed, and price only Four- 
pence. Accordingly, with a flaming prospectus, ‘* Knowledge is 
power,’ &c. to try the state of the political atmosphere, and so forth, I set 
off on a tour to the North, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
ot procuring customers; preaching by the way in most of the great 
towns, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and white waistcoat, 
that not a rag of the woman of Babylon. might be seen on me. 
For I was at that time, and long after, though a Trinitarian 
(i. e. ad normam Platonis) in philosophy, yet a zealous Unitarian 
in religion; more accurately, I was a psilanthropist, one of those 
who believe our Lord to have been the real son of Joseph, and 
who lay the main stress on the resurrection, rather than on the cruci- 
fixion. O! never can I remember those days with either shame or 
regret. For [ was most sincere, most disinterested! My opinions 
were indeed in many and most important points erroneous; but my 
heart was single. Wealth, rank, life itself then seemed cheap to me, 
compared with the interests of (what I believed to be) the truth, and the 
will of my Maker. I cannot even accuse myself of having been actua- 
ted by vanity ; for in the expansion of my enthusiasm, | did not think 
of myself at all. 

_*My campaign commenced at Birmingham; and my first attack 
was on a rigid Calvinist, a tallow-chandler by trade. He was a tall 
dingy man, in whom length was so predominant over breadth, that 
he might almost have been borrowed for a foundery poker. O that 
face! a face xaréupaciy! I have it before me at thismoment. The lank, 
black, twine-like hair, pingui-nitescent, cut in a straight line along the 
black stubble of his thin gunpowder eyebrows, that looked like.a scorch- 
ed after-math from a last week’s shaving. His coat-collar behind in 
perfect unison, both of colour and lustre, with the coarse, yet glib 
cordage, that I suppose he called his hair, and-which, with a bend 
inward at the nape of the neck, (the only approach to flexure in his 
whole figure), slunk in behind his waistcoat; while the countenance, 
jJank, dark, very hard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, - gave 
me a dim notion of some one looking at me through a used gridiron, 
all -soot, grease, and iron! But he was one of-the thorough-bred, a 
true lover of liberty ; and (I was informed) kad proved to the satis- 
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faction of many, that Mr. Pitt was one of the horns of the second 
beast in the Revelation, that spoke like a dragon. A person, to whom 
one of my letters of recommendation had been addressed, was my 
introducer. It was a new event in my life, my first stroke in the new 
business | had undertaken, of an author ; yea, and of an author trading 
on his own account. My companion, after some imperfect sentences, 
and a multitude of hums and haas, abandoned the cause to his client ; 
and J commenced an harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros the tal- 
low-chandler, varying my notes through the whole gamut of eloquence, 
from the ratiocinative to the declamatory, and in the latter, from the 
pathetic to the indignant. I argued, | described, I promised, I prophe- 
sied ; and, beginning with the captivity of nations, I ended with the near 
approach of the millennium; finishing the whole with some of my own 
verses, describing that glorious state, out of the Religious Musings. 
—*‘ Such delights, 

As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 

‘The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 

Wide open: and forth come in fragments wild 

‘Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 

And odours snatch’d from beds of amaranth, 

And they that from the chrystal river of life 

Spring up on freshen’d wings, ambrosial gales !” 

‘My taper man of lights listened with persevarant and praisewor- 
ihy patience, though (as I was - afterwards told on complaining of 
certain gales that were not altogether ambrosial) it was a melting day 
with him. And what, Sir! (he said, after a short pause) might the 
cost be? Only four-pence, (O! how I felt the anti-climax, the abysmal 
bathos of that four-pence !) only four-pence, Sir, each Number, 
to be published on every eighth day. That comes to a deal of money at 
the end of ayears And how much did you say there was to be for the 
money? Thirty-two pages, Sir! large octavo, elosely printed. Thirty 
and two pages? Bless me ; why, except what I does ina family way 
on the Sabbath, that’s more than [ ever reads, Sir! all the year round. 
T am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, Sir! for liberty, and 
truth, and. all them sort of things; but as to this, (no offence, I hope, 
Sir!) I must beg to be excused. 

‘So ended my first canvass: from causes that I shall presently 
mention, | made but one other application in person, This took 
place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent wholesale dealer in cot- 
tons. He took my etter of introduction, and having perused it, 
measured me from head to. foot, and again from foot to head, and 
then asked if Thad any bill or invoice of the thing. { presented my 
prospectus to him; he rapidly skimmed and hummed. over the first 
side, and still more rapidly the second and concluding page; crushed 
it within his fingers and the palm of his hand; then most deliberately 
and signijicantly rubbed and smoothed one part against the other ; 
and lastly, putting jt into his pocket, turned his back on me with an 
{overrun with these articles!’ and so without another syllable re- 
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tired into his counting-house—and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable 
amusement. 

‘ This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On return- 
ing baffled from the first, in which I bad vainly essayed to repeat the 
miracle of Orpheus with the Brummagem patriot, I dined with the 
tradesman who had introduced me to him, After dinner he impor- 
tuned me to smoke a. pipe with him, and two or three other illumi- 
nati of the same rank. I objected, both because I was engaged to 
spend the evening with a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice ‘in my lifetime; and then it was herb 
tobacco, mixed with Oronooko. On the assurance, however, that 
the tobacco was equally mild, and seeing too that it was of a yellow 
tolour, (not forgetting the lamentable difficulty I have always expe- 
rienced in saying, No! and in abstaining from what the people about 
me were doing), I took half a pipe, filling the- lower half of the bole 
with salt. 1 was soon, however, compelled to resign it, in conse- 
quence of a giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, as I 
had drank but a single glass of ale, must, 1 knew, have been the ef- 
fect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself recovered, | sallied 
forth to my engagement ; but the walk and the fresh air brought or 
all. the symptoms again; and I had scarcely entered the minister’s 
drawing-room, and opened a small packet of letters which he had re- 
ceived from Bristol for me, ere I susk back on the sofa, in a sort 
of swoon rather. than sleep. Fortunately 1 bad found just time 
enough to inform him of the confused state of my feelings, and of 
the occasion. For here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that 
is white-washing, deathy pale, and with the cold drops of perspira- 
tion running down it from my forehead, while, one after another, 
there dropt in the different gentlemen, who had been invited to meet 
and spend the evening with me, to the number of from fifteen to 
twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for a short time, I at 
length awoke from insensibility, and looked around on the party ; my 
eyes dazzled by the candles which had been lighted in the interim. 
‘ By way of relieving my embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began 
the conversation with ‘ Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr. Cole- 
ridge ?’—‘Sir! (I replied, rubbing my eyes), | am far from con- 
vinced, that a Christian is permitted* to read either newspapers 





* With all proper allowances for the effects of the Mundungus, 
We must say that this answer appears to us very curiously qaharacter- 
istic of the exaggerated and’ canting tone of this poet and his asso- 
ciates.. Aman may or may not think time misemployed in reading 
newspapers ;—but we’ believe no man, out of the Pantisocratic or Lake 
school, ever dreamed of denouncing it as unchristian and impious— 
even if be had not himself begun and ended his career as an Editor 
of newspapers. The same absurd exaggeration is visible in bis mag- 
vificent eulogium on the conversational talents of his Birmingham Uni- 


tarians. 
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or any other works of merely political and temporary interest.” 
This remark, so ludicrously inapposite to, or rather incongruous 
with, the purpose for which I was known to have visited Birming- 
ham, and to assist me in which they were all then met, produced 
an involuntary and general burst of laughter; and seldom, indeed, 
have I passed so many delightful hours as I enjoyed in that room, 
from the moment of that laugh to an early hour the next morning. 
Never, perhaps, in so mixed and numerous a party, have I since 
heard conversation sustained with such animation, enriched with 
such variety of information, and enlivened with such a flow of anec- 
dote, Both then and afterwards, they all joined in dissuading me 
from proceeding with my scheme; assured me, with the most friend- 
ly, and yet most flattering expressions, that the employment was 
neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. Yet if I had deter- 
mined on’ persevering in it, they promised to exert themselves to the 
utmost to procure subscribers, and insisted that I should make no 
more applications in person, but carry on the canvass by proxy. 
The same hospitable reception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) 
the same kind exertions in my behalf, | met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in which | took up my so- 
journ. I often recall, with affectionate pleasure, the many respectable 
men who interested themselves for me, a perfect stranger to them, not 
a few of whom [can still name among my friends. They will bear wit- 
ness for me, how opposite, even then, my principles were to those of Ja- 
cobinisin, or even of Democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of 
the statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 11th Numbers 
of The Friend.” p. 174. 


We shall not stop at present to dispute with Mr, Coleridge, 
how far the principles of the Watchman, and the Cenciones ad 
Populum were or were not akin to those of the Jacobins. His 
style, in general, admits of a convenient latitude of interpreta- 
tion. But we think we are quite safe in asserting, that they 
were still more opposite to those of the Anti-Jacobins, and‘the 
party to which he admits he has gone over. . 

Our author next gives a somewhat extraordinary account of 
his having been set upon with his friend Wordsworth, by a Go- 
vernment spy, in his retreat at Nether-Stowey—the most lively 
thing in which is, that the said spy, who it seems had a great red 
nose, and had overheard the friends discoursing about Spznosa, 
reported to his employers, that he could make out very little of 
what they said,—only he was sure they wereaware of his vicini- 
ty, as he heard them very often ‘talking of Spy-nosy! if this is 
not the very highest vein of wit in the world, it must be admit- 
ted at least to be very innocent merriment. Another excellent 
joke of the same character is his remark on an Earl of Cork not 
paying for his copy of the Friend—that he might have been an 
Farl of Bottle for him!—We have then some memorandums of 
his excursion into Germany, and the conditions on which he 
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agreed, on his return home in 1800, to write for the Morning 
Post, which was at that time not a very ministerial pdper, if we 
remember right. 

A propos of the Morning Post,Mr.C. takes occasion to eulogize 
the writings of Mr. Burke, and observes, that ‘as our very sign- 
boards give eviden¢e that there has been a Titian in the world,so 
the essays and leading paragraphs of our journals are so many re- 
membrancers of Edmund Burke.’ This is modest and natural 
we suppose for anewspaper editor: But our learned author is de- 
sirous of carrying the parallel a little further,—and assures us, 
that. nobody can doubt of Mr. Burke’s consistency. ‘Let the 
scholar,’ says our biographer, ‘who doubts this assertion, refer 
only to the speeches and writings of Edmund Burke at the 
commencement of the American war, and compare them with 
his speeches and writings at the commencement of the French 
Revolufion. He will find the principles exactly the same, and 
the deductions the same—but the practical inferences almost 
opposite in the one case from those drawn in the other, yet in 
both equally legitimate and confirmed by the results.’ 

It is not without reluctance that we speak of the vices and 
infirmities of such a mind as Burke’s: But the poison of high 
example has by far the widest range of destruction; and, for 
the sake of public honour and individual integrity, we think 
it right to say, that however it may be defended upon other 
grounds, the political career of that eminent individual has 
no title to the praise of consistency. Mr. Burke, the oppo- 
nent of the American war—and Mr. Burke, the opponent of 
the French Revolution, are not the same person, but oppo- 
site persons—not opposite persons only, but deadly enemies. 
In the latter period, he abandoned not ‘only all-his practical 
‘conclusions, but all the principles on which they were founded. 
He proscribed all his former sentiments, denounced all his for- 
mer friends, rejected and reviled all the maxims to which he 
had formerly appealed as incontestahle. Inthe American war, 
he constantly spoke of the rights of the people as inherent, 
and inalienable: .After the French Re¥olution, he began by 
treating them with the chicanery ofa sophist, and ended by 
raving at them with the fury of amaniac. In the former case, 
he held out the duty of resistance to oppression, as the palla- 
dium, and only ultimate resource, of natural liberty ; in the lat- 
ter, he scouted, prejudged, vilified and nicknamed, all resist- 
ance in the abstract, as a foul and unnatural union of rebel- 
lion and sacrilege. In the one case, to answer the purposes 
of faction, he made it out, that the people are always in the 
right ; in the other, to answer different ends, he made it out 
that they are alyays in the wrong—lunatics in the hands of 
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their royal keepers, patients in the sick-wards of an hospital, 
or felons-in the condemned cells of a prison. In the one, 
he considered that there was a constant tendency on the part 
of the prerogative to encroach on the rights of the people, 
which ought always to be the object of the most watchful jea- 
lousy, and of resistance, when necessary: In the other, he pre- 
tended to regard it as the sole occupation and ruling passion of 
those in power, to watch over the ‘liberties and happiness of 
their subjects. The burden of all his speeches ov the Ameri- 
can war was conciliation, concession, timely reform, as the only 
practicable or desirable alternative of rebellion: The object of 
all his writings on the French Revolution was, to deprecate and 
explode all concession and all reform, as encouraging rebellion, 
and an irretrievable step to revolution and anarchy. In the 
one, he insulted kings personally, as among the lowest and 
worst of mankind; in the other, he held them up to the ima- 
gination of his reade rs as sacred abstractions. Inthe one case, 
he was a partisan of the people, to court popularity ; in the 
other, to gain the favour of the Court, he became the apo- 
logist ofall courtly abuses. In the one case, he took part with 
those who were actually rebels against his Sovereign; in the 
other, he denounced, as rebels and traitors, all those of his own 
countrymen who did not yicld sympathetic allegiance to a fo- 
reign Sovereign, whom he had always been in the habit of 
treating as an arbitrary tyrant. 

Judging from plain facts and principles, then, it is difficult 
to conceive more ample proofs of inconsistency. But try it by 
the more vulgar and palpable:test of comparison. Even Mr. 
l’ox’s enemies, we think, allow Aum the praise of consistency. 
He asserted the rights of the people in the. American war, and 
continued toassertthem in the French Revolution. He remained 
visibly in his place ; ahd spoke, throughout, the same principles 
inthe same language. When Mr. Burkeabjured these principles, 
he left this associate; nor did it ever enter into the mind of a 
human being to impute the defection to any change in Mr. Fox’s 
seutiments—any desertion by him of the maxims by which his 
public life had been guided. ‘Take another illustration, from an 
opposite quarter. Nobody will accuse the principles of his pre- 
sent Majesty, or the general measures of his reign, of ineon- 
sistency. If they had no other merit, they have at least that 
of having been all along actuated by one uniform and constant 
spirit: yet Mr. Burke at one time vehemently opposed, and 
afterwards most intemperately extolled them; and it was for 
his recanting his opposition, not for his persevering in it, that 
he received his pension. Ile does not himself mention his 
flaming speeches in the American war, as among the public 

services which had entitled him to this remuneration. 
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The truth is, that Burke was a man of fine fancy and subtle 
reflection; but not of sound and practical judgment—nor of 
high or rigid. principles.—As to his understanding, he certainly 
was not a great philosopher; for his works of mere abstract 
reasoning are shallow and inefficient :—Nor a man of sense and 
business; for, both in counsel and in conduct, he alarmed his 
friends as much at least as his opponents :—But he was a keen 
and accomplished pamphleteer—an ingenious political essayist. 
He applied the habit of reflection, which he had borrowed from 
his metaphysical studies, but which was not competent to the 
discovery of any elementary truth in that department, with great 
felicity and success, to the mixed mass of human affairs. He 
knew more ofthe political machine than a recluse philosopher; 
and hé speculated more profoundly on its principles’ and gene- 
ral results than a mere politician. He saw a number of fine 
distinctions and changeable aspects of things, the good mixed 
with the ill, the ill mixed with the good; and with a sceptical 
indifference, in which the exercise of his own ingenuity was 
always the governing principle, suggested various topics to qua- 
lify or assist the judgment of others. But for this very reason 
he was little calculated to become a leader or a partisan in any 
important practi¢al measure: For the habit of his mind would 
lead him to find out a reason for or against any thing ; And it is 
not on speculative refinements, (which helong to every side of a 
question). but on a just estimation of the aggregate mass and ex- 
tended combinations of objectionsand advantages, that we ought 
to decide and act. Burke had the power, almost without limit, of 
throwing true or false weights into the seales of politieal casuist- 
ry, but not firmness of mind—or, shall we say, honest enough 
—-to hold the balance. When he took a side, his vanity or his 
spleen more frequently gave the casting vote than his judgment; 
and the fieriness of his zeal was in exact proportion tothe levity 
of his understanding, and the want of conscious sincerity.. ° 

He wasfitted by nature and habit for the studies and labours of 
the closet; and was generally mischievous when he came out;— 
because the very subtlety ofhis reasoning, which, left to itself,would 
have counteracted its own activity, or found its level in the con- 
mon sense of mankind, became adangerous engine in the handsof 
power, which is always eager to make use of the most plausible 
pretexts to cover the most fatal designs. ‘That which, if applied 
as a general observation on human affairs, is a valuable truth 
suggested to the mind, may, when forced into the. interested 
defence of a particular measure or system, became the grossest 
and basest sophistry. Facts or consequences never stood in 
the way of this speculative politician. He fitted them to his 
preconceived theories, instead of conforming his theories te 
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them. They were the playthings of his style, the sport of his 
fancy. They were the straws of which his imagination made 
a blaze, and were consumed like ‘straws, in a*blaze they had 
seryed to kindle. The fine things he said about Liberty and 
Humanity, in his speech on the ‘Begum’s affairs, told equally 
well, whether Warren Hastings was a tyrant or not: Nor did he 
care one jot who caused the famine he described, so that he 
described it in a way to attract admiration. On the same prin- 
ciple, he represents the French priests and nobles under the old 
regime as excellent moral people, very charitable, and very re- 
ligious, in the teeth of notorious facts,—to answer to the hand- 
some things he has to say in favour of priesthood and nobility in 
general ; and, with similar views, he. falsifies the records of our 
English Revolution, and puts an interpretation on the word abdi- 
cation, of which a schoolboy would be ashamed. He constructed 
his whole theory of government, in short, not on rational, but on 
picturesque and fanciful principles; as if the King’s crown were 
a painted gewgaw, to be looked at on gala-days; titles an empty 
sound to please the ear; and the whole order of, society a thea- 
trical procession. His lamentation over the age of chivalry, 
and his projected crusade to restore it, is about as wise as if 
any one, from reading the Beggar’s Opera, should take to pick- 
ing of pockets; or, from admiring the landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa, should wish to convert the abodes of civilized life into the 
haunts of wild beasts and banditti. On this principle of false 
refinement, there is no abuse, nor system of abuses, that does not 
admit of an easy and triumphant defence ; for there is some- 
thing which a merely speculative inquirer may always find out, 
good as well as bad, in every possible system, the best or the 
worst ; and if we can once get rid of the restraints of common 
sense and honesty, we may easily prove, by plausible words, 
that liberty and slavery, peace and war, plenty and famine, are 
matters of perfect indifference. This is the school of politics, 
of which Mr. Burke was at the head ; and it is perhaps to 
his example, in this,respect, that we owe the prevailing tone of 
many.of those newspaper paragraphs, which Mr. Coleridge 
thinks so invaluable an accession to our political philosophy. 
Burke’s literary talents, were, after all, his chief excellence. 
His style has all the familiarity of conversation, and all the re- 
search of the most elaborate composition. He says what he 
wants to say, by.any means, nearer or more remote, within his 
reach. He makes use of the most common or scientific terms, 
of the longest or shortest sentences, of the plainest and most 
downright, or of the most figurative modes of speech. He 
gives for the most part loose reins to his imagination, and fol- 
lows it as far as the language will carry him. As long as the 
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one or the other has any resources in store to make the reader 
feel and see the thing as he has conceived it,—in its nicest shade 
of difference, in its utmost degree of force and splendour,—he 
never disdains, and never fails to employ them. Yet, in the 
extremes of his mixed style there is not much affectation, and 
but little either of pedantry or of coarseness. He everywhere 
gives the images he wishesto give, in its true and appropriate co- 
louring: anditisthe very crowd and variety of these images that 
have given to his language its peculiar tone of animation, and 
even of passion. Itis his impatience to transfer his conceptions 
entire, living, inalltheirrapidity,strength, and glancing variety— 
to the minds of others, that constantly pushes him to the verge of 
extravagance, and yet supports him there in dignified security— 
* Never so sure our rapture to creaie, 
As when he treads the brink of all we hate.’ 

He is, with the exception of Jeremy Taylor, the most poeti- 
cal of prose writers, and at the same time his prose never dege- 
nerates into the mere glitter ortinkling of poetry; for he al- 
ways aims at overpowering rather than at pleasing; and conse- 
quently sacrifices beauty and grandeur to force and vividness, 
He has invariably a task to perform, a positive purpose to exe- 
cute, an effect to produce. His only object is therefore to strike 
hard, and in the right place; if he misses his mark, he repeats 
his blow; and does not care how ungraceful the action, or how 
clumsy the instrument, provided it brings down his antagonist. 

Mr. C. enters next into a copious discussion of the merits of 
his friend Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry,—which we do not think 
very remarkable either for clearness or candour; but asa very 
great part of it is occupied with specific inculpations of our for- 
mer remarks on that ingenious author, it would savour toomuch 
of mere controversy and recrimination, if we were to indulge, 
ourselves with any observations on the subject. Where we are 
parties to any dispute, and consequently to be regarded as in- 
capable of giving an impartial account of our adversary’s argu- 
ment, we shall not pretend to give any account of it at all ;* and 











—_— 


* If Mr. C. had confined himself to matter of argument, or to 
statements contained in the Review, we should have added no note to 
this passage, but left him in quiet possession of the last word on the 
critical question he bas thought fit to resume. But as he has been 
pleased to make several averments in point of fact, touching the per- 
sonal conduct and motives of his Reviewer, we must be indulged with 
a few words to correct the errors into which he has fallen: For, though 
we have no ainbition to maintain public disputations with every one who 
may choose to question the justice of our opinions, it might appear as if 
we acquiesced in averments of a personal and injurious vature, if we 
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therefore, though we shal] endeavour to give all due weight to 
Mr. C.’s reasonings, when we have occasion to consider any new 














were to review a work in which they occur, without taking any notice of 
their inaccuracy. 

In a long note at page 52d of his first volume, Mr. C. has stated, 
that some years ago the principal conductor of this Review paid a 
visit at Keswick, * and was, notwithstanding, treated with every hos- 
pitable attention by him and Mr. Southey’—that he paid Mr. C. 
more compliments than he ever received in the same time from 
any other person—that he was distinctly told that he and Mr. 
Southey and Mr. Wordsworth had only come together by accident, 
and that they did not consider themselves as belonging to any school, 
but that of good sense, confirmed by the study of the best . mo- 
dels of Greece, Rome, Italy and England—that, notwithstanding all 
this, one of the first things this Reviewer did after his return, was to 
write an article, in which he characterized these gentlemen as ‘ the 
school of whining and hypochondriacal poets that haunt the lakes.’ 
Moreover, tiat after Mr. C. had written a letter to the same gentle- 
map on the comparative merits and defects of our best prose writ- 
ers before Charles II.. he printed an article on this subject, in which 
he stated, that it was one of his objects to separate a rational admira- 
tion of those writers from the indiscriminate enthusiasm of a recent 
school, who praised what they cid not understand, and caricatured 
what they could not imitate; and added the names of Miss Baillie, 
Southey, Wordswerth and Coleridge, as the persons to whom he al- 
Juded :—that Mr. C. bas heard ‘from authority which demands his be- 
lief, that the Reviewer, upon being questioned as to the motive of 
this apparently wanton attack, answered, that Miss B. had declined 
being introduced to him when on a visit to Edinburgh—that Mr. 
Southey had written, and Mr. Wordsworth spoken against him—and 
that the name of Coleridge always went with the two others! Mr. 
C, has further stated, at p. 299th of his second volume, apparently 
with reference to the same gentlemen, that what he there terms the 
malignant review of Christabel, which appeared in this Journal, was 
genetally attributed to a man who, both in his presence and his ab- 
sence, had repeatedly pronounced it the finest poem of its kind in 
the Janguage—and, finally, at p. 302 of that volume, Mr. C. is pleas- 
ed to assert, that his Lay Sermon, having been reviewed somewhere 
by anticipation, with avowed personal malignity, the author of that 
lampoon was chosen, (of course by the conductors of that work), to 
review it in the Edinburgh,—the author being a person very fit for 
the task, if he had been allowed to write what he bimself really 
thought ;—and that, therefore, Mr. C. ‘ confines his indignant contempt 
to his employer and suborner.’ 

These are Mr. C.’s charges against the principal conductor of the 
Edinburgh Review ; to which, in order to avoid all equivocation, that 


a begs leave to answer distinctly, and in the first person, as 
follows, 
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publication from the Lake school, we must for the present de 
cline any notice of the particular objections he has here urged 




















1 do not know that I need say any thing in answer to the first im- 
putation ; as I suppose I might lawfully visit and even pay compli- 
ments to an ingenious gentleman, whose poetry I was, notwithstand- 
ing, obliged to characterize as whining and bypochondriacal ; and if I 
found two or three such gentlemen Jiving together—publishing in the 
same volume, and adopting the same peculiar style and manner, I 
conceive | was entitled to hold them up as aiming, de facto, at the for- 
mation of a new school,—especially if | gave my reasons and proofs 
at large for that opinion—although one of them did not agree in that 
opinion, and had modestly assured me, ‘that they belonged to no 
school but that of good sense, confirmed by the long established 
models of the best times of Greece, Italy and England.’ But as 
Mr. C’s statement is so given, as to convey an imputation of great 
ingratitude or violation of the laws of hospitality on my part, I shall 
mention, in a few words, as nearly as [ can now recollect them, the 
circumstances of this famous visit. 

It was in 1810 J think that I went with some of my near rela’* 
tions to Cumberland. I had previously been in some correspondence 
of a literary nature with Mr. C., though I had never seen him person- 
ally. Mr. Southey I had seen in the company of some common friends, 
both at Edinburgh and Keswick, a year or two before; and though 
he then knew me to be the reviewer of his Thalaba and Madoc, he 
undoubtedly treated me with much courtesy and politeness. I had 
heard, however, in the interim, that he had expressed himself on the 
subject of the Edinburgh Review with so much bitterness, that I certain- 
ly should not have thought of intruding myself spontaneously into his 
company. When I came to Keswich, I had not the least idea that Mr. 
C. lived in Mr. Southey’s house ; and | sent a note from the im, saying, 
I should be glad to wait on him. He returned for answer, that he 
and Mr. Southey would be glad to see me, [| thought it would be 
pitiful to decline this invitation; and went immediately. Mr. Southey 
received me with cold civility—and, being engaged with other visiters, 
I had very little conversation with him. With Mr. C. I had a great 
deal; and was very much amused and interested. 1 believe coffee 
was offered me, and I came away in an hour or two. I did not 
see Mr. Southey afterwards. Next day, Mr.C. and I spent all the 
morning together in the fields—he did me the honour to dine with 
me at the inn,—and next morning 1 left Keswick, and have not seen 
him since. 

At this distance of time I do not pretend to recollect all that 
passed between us. I perfectly recollect, however, that I was much 
struck with the eloquence and poetical warmth of his conversation ; 
of which all my friends can testify that | have ever since been in 
the habit of speaking with admiration. I dare say I may have ex 
pressed that sentiment to him. Indeed, I remember, that when 
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to our former judgments on their productions; and shall pass 
over all this part of the work before us, by merely remarking, 











dissuading him from publishing on metaphysical subjects, I exhort- 
ed him rather to give us more poetry, and upon his replying that 
it cost him more labour, I observed, that his whole talk to me that 
moroing was poetry. I think I said also, that the verses entitled 
* Love’ were the best in the Lyrical Ballads, and bad always appeared 
to me extremely beautiful. These are the only compliments I can re- 
member paying bim ; and they were paid with perfect sincerity. But 
I may have been led to gratify him in other instances. I cannot say 
I recollect of his telling me that he and his friends were of no schoo} but 
that of good sense, &c. ; but | remember perfectly that he complained a 
good deal of my coupling his name with theirs in the Review, saying, 
that he had published no verses for a long time, and that his own style 
was very unlike theirs. I promised that | would take his name out of 
the firm for the future ; and 1 kept my promise. We spoke too of 
Christabel, and I advised him to publish it; but I did not say it was 
either the finest poem of the kind, or a fine poem at all; and I am 
sure of this, for the best of all reasons, that at this time, and indeed till 
after it was published, I never saw or heard more than four or five lines 
of it, which my friend Mr. Scott once repeated to me. That eminent 
person, indeed, spoke favourably of it ; and I rather think I told Mr. C, 
that I had heard him say, that it was to it he was indebted for the first 
idea of that romantic narrative in irregular verse, which he afterwards 
exemplified in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, and other works. In these 
circumstances, I felt a natural curiosity to see this great original ; and I 
can sincerely say, that no admirer of Mr. C. could be more disappointed 
or astonished than 1 was, when it did make its appearance. I did not 
review it. 

As to Mr. C.’s letter to me, on our older prose writers, I utterly 
deny that 1 borrowed any thing from it, or had it at all in my 
thoughts, in any review I afterwards wrote: And with regard to the 
reasons which I am alleged to have assigned for specifying Miss Baillie, 
and Messrs Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge, as injudicious imita- 
tors of these writers, 1 must say, in direct terms, that the allega- 
tion is totally and absolutely false ; and that I never either made any 
such statement, or could have made it, without as great a violation 
of truth as of common sense and decency. I cannot, indeed, either 
remember, to find in the Review, any such passage as Mr. C. has here 
imputed to me—nor indeed can I conjecture what passage he has in 
view, unless it be one at p. 283 of Vol. XVIII., in which I do not 
say one word about their praising what they do not understand, or 
caricaturing what they could not imitate, but merely observe, in the 
course of a general review of the revolutions in our national taste and 
poetry, that ‘ Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Miss Baillie, have 
* all of them copied the manner of our older poets; and along with 
‘this indication of good taste, have given great proofs of original 
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that with regard to Mr. Wordsworth’s ingenious project of con- 
fining the language of poetry to that whichis chieflyiin use among 
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‘genius. The misfortune, however, (I add) is, that their copies of 
‘these great originals are liable to the charge of great affectation ;’ 
and after explaining this remark at some length, I conclude, that ‘ not- 
* withstanding all these faults, there is a fertility and a force, a warmth 
‘ of feeling and exaltation of fancy about them, which classes them 
‘with a much higher order of poets than the followers of Dryden 
‘and Addison, and justifies an anxiety for their fame in all the ad- 
‘ mirers of Milton and Shakspeare.’ I cannot think that there was 
anything in the tone or manner of these remarks that savoured at all 
of personal pique or hostility : and, that I was most naturally an inno- 
cently led to make them in the place where they occur, will be evident, 
I conceive, to any one who will take the trouble to look back, either 
to the passage to which I have referred, where they will be found to 
constitute a necessary part of the historical deduction in which 1 was 
engaged, or to what I had previously said, in other articles, of the 
style and diction of these several authors, and in particular of their af- 
fected imitation or injudicious revival of antiquated forms of expres- 
sion. In the reviews of their separate works, J had imputed this to 
them as a fault, and had dwelt upon it, and illustrated it by exam- 
ples at considerable length. This the reader will find done, with regard 
to Miss Baillie, at p. 283 of vol. II. and p. 270 of vol. XIX. ;—with re- 
gard to Mr. Southey at p. 16, &c. of vol. VII.,—and Mr. Wordsworth 
at p. 217 of vol. XI. [tis very true, that Mr. Coleridge had not been 
previously censured in detail for this fault, because he had published 
nothing with his name from the commencement of the Review up to 
the period in question: But the author of the Ancient Mariner could 
not well complain of being thus classed with the other writers of the 
Lyrical Ballads. Now, when, after this, I had been led to say a great 
deal on the exquisite diction of many of our old writers, was it not 
natural that I should endeavowr to meet the charge of inconsistency 
that might be suggested to superficial observers, by recurring 
to the errors and imperfections, as they appeared to me, of the 
imitations which they had attempted, and which had made their 
unskilful adoption of old words a mere deformity? With regard to 
the genuine love and knowledge of ‘these ancients, which might be 
shown in Mr. C.’s letter, L am sorry to say, that | have mislaid it, so as 
not to be able to refer to it. According to my recollection, however, 
there were not above two sentences on the subject ; and, at all events, 
it is obvious to remark, that the most thorough acquaintance with these 
authors is not at all inconsistent with an unlucky selection, or injudi- 
cious use of words borrowed from their writings. Of the justice of 
my observations on the archaisms of the authors I have reviewed, the 
public will ultimately judge. I made them with sincerity—and I adhere 
to them ; nor can J understand how my having received this letter from 
Mr. C. can bring that sincerity into question. 

As to the review of the Lay Sermon, J have only to say, in one 
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the lower orders of society, and that, from horror or contempt 
for the-abuses of what has been called poetic dictivu, it is really 
unnecessary to say anything—the truth and commonsense of the 
thing being so obvious, and, we apprehend, so generally ac- 
knowledged, that nothing but a pitiful affectation of singularity 
could have raised a controversy on the subject. There is, no 
doubt, a simple and familiar language, common to almost all 
ranks, and intelligible through many ages, which is the best 
fitted for the direct expression of strong sense and deep passion, 
and which, consequently, is the language of tie best poetry as 
well as ofthe best prose. But it isnot the exclusive language 
of poetry. There is another language peculiar to this manner 
of writing, which has been called poetic diction—tiose flowers 
of speech, which, whether natural or artificial, fresh or faded, 
are strewed oyer the plainer ground which poetry has in com- 
mon with prose; a paste of rich and honeyed words, like the 
candied coat of the auricula; a glittering tissue of quaint con- 
ceits and sparkling metaphors, crusting over the rough stalk of 
homely thoughts. Suchis the style of almost all our modern 
poets ; such is the style of Pope and Gray; such, too, very often, 
is that of Shakspeare and Milton; and, notwithstanding Mr. 


* Coleridge’s decision to the contrary, of Spenser’s Faery Queen, 


Now this style is the reverse of one made up of slang phrases ; for 
as they are wordsassociated onlywiththe mean and vulgar ideas, 
poetic diction is such asis connected only with the most pleasing 
and elegant associations ; and both differ essentially from the 
middle or natural style, which is a mere transparent medium of 
the thoughts, neither degrading nor setting them off by any 














word, that | never employed or suborned any body to abuse or extol 
jt or any other publication. I do not so much as know or conjecture 
what Mr. C. alludes‘to as a malignant lampoon or review by anticipa- 
tion, Which he says had previously appeared somewhere else. I never 
saw nor heard of any such publication. Nay, I was not even aware of 
the existence of the Lay Sermon itself, when a review of it was offered 
me by a gentlemah in whose judgment and talents | had great confi- 
dence, but whom I certainly never suspected, and do not suspect at 
ths moment, of having any personal or partial feelings of any kind 
towards its author. I therefore accepted his offer, and printed his 
review, with some retrenchments and verbal alterations, just as I 
was setting off, ina great hurry, for London, on professional business, in 
January last. 

It is painful, and perhaps ridiculous, to write so much about one’s 
self; but I would rather submit to this ridicule than to the imputa- 
tions which Mr. C. has permitted himself to make on me—or even to 
the consciousness of having made these rash and injurious imputa- 
tions. F. J 
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adventitious qualities of its own, but leaving them to make their 

own impression, by the force of truth and nature. Upon the 

whole, therefore, we should think this ornamented and coloured 

style, most proper to descriptive or fanciful poetry, where the 

writer has to jend a borrowed, and, in some sort, meretricious 
lustre to outward objects, which he can best do by enshrining 
them in a language that, by custom and long prescription, re- 
flects the image of a poetical mind,—as we think the common 
or natural style is the truly dramatic style, that in which he can 
best give the impassioned, unborrowed, unaffected thoughts 
of others. ‘The pleasure derived from poetic diction is the 
same as that derived from classica! diction. It is in like man- 
ner made up of words dipped in ‘the dew of Castalio,— tinged 
with colours borrowed from the rainbow,—‘ sky-tinctured,’ 
warmed with the glow of genius, purified by the breath of 
time—,that soften into distance, and expand into magnitude, 
whatever is seen through their medium,—that varnish over the 
trite and commonplace, and lend a gorgeous robe to the forms 
of fancy, but are only an jncumbrance and a disguise in con- 
veying the true touches of nature, the intense strokes of pas- 
sion. The beauty of poetic diction is, in short, borrowed and 
artificial. Itis a glittering veil spread over the forms of things 
and the feelings of the heart; and is best laid aside, when we 
wish to show either the one or the other in their naked beauty 
or deformity. As the dialogues in Othello and Lear furnish 
the most striking instances of plain, point-blank speaking, or of 
the real language of nature and passion, so the Choruses in 
Samson Agonistes abound in the fullest and finest adaptations of 
classic and poetic phrases to express distant and elevated ne- 
tious, born of fancy, religion and learning. 

Mr. Coleridge bewilders himself sadly in endeavouring to 
determine in what the essence of poetry consists ;—Milton, we 
think, told it in a single line— 

* Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.’ 

Poetry is the music of language, expressing the music of the 
mind. Whenever any object takes such a hold onthe mind as 
to make us dwell upon it, and brood over it, melting the heat 
in love, or kindling it to a sentiment of admiration ;—whenever 
a movement of imagination or passion is impressed on the mind, 
by which it seeks to prolong and repeat the emotion, to bring all 
other objects into accord with it, and to give the same move- 
ment of harmony, sustained and continuous, to the sounds that 
express it,—this is poetry. The musical in sound is the sustain- 
ed and continuous; the musical in thought and feeling is the 
sustained aud continuous also. Whenever articulation passes 
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naturally into intonation, this is the beginning of poetry. There 
is no natural harmony in the ordinary combinations of signifi- 
cant sounds: the language of prose is not the language of mu- 
sic, or of passion: and it is to supply this inherent defect in the 
mechanism of language—-to make the sound aun echo to the sense, 
when the sense becomes a sort of echo to itself{—to mingle the 
tide of verse, ‘the golden cadences of poesy,’ with the tide of 
feeling, lowing, and murmuring as it flows—or to take the ima- 
gination off its feet, and spread its wings where it may indulge 
its own impulses, without being stopped or perplexed by the 
ordinary abruptnesses, or discordant flats and sharps of prose 
—that poetry was invented. 

As Mr. C. has suppressed his Disquisition on the Imagination 
as unintelligible, we do not think it fair to make any remarks 
on the 200 pages of prefatory matter, which were printed, it 
seoms, inthe present work, before a candid friend apprized him 
of this little objection to the appearance of the Disqusition 
itseif. We may venture, however, on one observation, of a 
very plain and practical nature, which is forced upon us by the 
whole tenor of the extraordinary history before us.--Reason 
aud imagination are both excellent things; but perbaps their 
provinces ought to be kept more distinct than they have lately 
been.’ ‘*Pocts have such seething brains,’ that they are dis- 
posed to meddle with everything, and mar all. Mr. C., with 
great talents, has, by an ambition to be everything, become no- 
thing. His metaphysics have been a dead weight on the wings 
of his imagination—while his imagination has run away with 
his reason and common sense. He might, we seriously think, 
have been a very considerable poet—instead of which he has 
chosen to be a bad philosopher and a worse politician, There 
is something, we suspect, in these studies that does not easily 
amalgamate. We would not, with Plato, absolutely banish 
poets from the commonwealth; but we really think they should * 
meddle as little with its practical administration as may be. 
‘They live in an ideal world of their own; and it would be, 
perhaps, as well if they were confined to it. Their flights and 
lancies are delightful to themselves and to every body else; but 
they make strange work with matter of fact ; and, if they were 
allowed to act in public affairs, would soon turn the world up- 
side down. ‘They indulge only their own flattering dreams or 
superstitious prejudices, and make idols or bugbears of what 
they please, caring as little for ‘history or particular facts,’ as 
tor general reasoning. They are dangerous leadersand treacher- 
ous followers. Their inordinate vanity runs them into all sorts 
of extravagances; and their habitual effeminacy gets them out 
of thematany price, Always pampering their own appetite for 
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excitement, and wishing to astonish others, their whole aim is to 
produce a dramatic effect, one way or other—to shock or de- 
light their observers: and they are as perfectly indifferent to 
the consequences of what they write, as if the world were mere- 
ly a stage for them to play their fantastic tricks on.—As roman- 
tic in their servility as in their independence, and,equally im- 
portunate candidates for fame or infamy, they require only to 
be distinguished, and are not scrupulous as to the means of dis- 
tinction. Jacobins or Antijacobins—outrageous advocates for 
anarchy and liceatiousness, or flaming apostles of persecution 
—always violentand vulgar in their opinions, they oscillate, 
with a giddy and sickening motion, from one absurdity to an- 
other, and expiate the follies of their youth by the heartless 
vices of their advancing age. None so ready as they to carry 
every paradox to its most revolting and nonsensical excess— 
none so sure to caricature, in their own persons, every feature 
of an audacious and insane philosophy :—In their days of inno- 
vation, indeed, the philosophers erept at their heels like hounds, 
while they darted on their distant quarry like hawks; stooping 
alwaysto the lowest game ; eagerly snufling up the most taint- 
ed and rankest scents ; feeding their vanity with the notion of 
the strength of their digestion of poisons,and most ostentatious- 
ly avowing whatever would most effectually startle the preju- 
dices of others. Preposterously seeking for the stimulus of 
novelty in truth, and the eclat of theatrical exhibition in pure 
reason, it is no wonder that these persons at last became disgust- 
ed with their own pursuits, and that in consequence of the vio- 
lence of the change, the most inveterate prejudices and uncha- 
ritable sentiments have rushed in to fill up the vacuum produc- 
ed by the previous annihilation of common sense, wisdom and 
humanity. 

’ This isthe true history of our reformed Antijacobin poets ; the 
life of one of whomis here recorded. The cant of Morality, like 
the cant of Methodism,comesin most naturally to close the scene: 
and as the regenerated sinner keeps alive his old raptures and 
new-acquired horrors, by anticipating endless ecstasies or end- 
less tortures in another world ; so our disappointed demagogue 
keeps up that ‘ pleasurable poetic fervour’ which has been the 
cordial and the bane of his existence, by indulging his maudlin 
egotism and his mawkish spleen in fulsome eulogies of his own 
virtues, and nauseous abuse of his contemporaries*—in mak- 
ing excuses for doing nothing himself, and assigning bad mo- 
tives for what others have done.—Till he can do something 
better, we would rather hear no more of him. 


* See his criticisms on Bertram, vol. II., reprinted from the Courier. 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. 56. 66 
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Art. XI. On the Present State of Public Affairs. London, 
1817. pp. 102. 


\ E. have selected this pamphlet as the subject of a few ob- 

servations—not entirely {rom a sense of its extraordinary 
merit (though we understand it has been much admired, and 
readily admit that it possesses all the dignity which paper or 
printing can bestow)—but because it appears to us to contain a 
very edifying and compendious view of the paradoxes and com- 
monplaces which have lately been called out by conscription in 
defence of ail actual or possible abuses of power, and which, 
when destroyed, will be succeeded by another levy. We should 
conjecture, from the unfortunate marner in which these misce! 
laneous arguments are arranged, that the author must be a per- 
son whose rank, and the consequent deference of his auditors, 
release him from the ordinary observances of logic. He has 
brought together. in the same discourse, modes of reasoning cal- 
culated for making an impression on minds very dissimilar ; 
and which, as they fundamentally contradict each other, more 
skilful sophisis are in the habit of conveying in separate speech- 
es or pamphlets. In the excess of his zeat. he has mingled his 
acids andalkalics in one phial of wrath, to be poured forth against 
the Whigs and Reformers, and he has thus spared us the trou- 
ble of that collection and combination which would otherwise 
be necessary to enable us to neutralize them.—We shall give 
a few instances of the author’s skill in this process. 

It has become of late a favourite topic among those who 
have shown the most persevering attachment to power, to assert, 
that the object of their adoration is of no value,—that it is im- 
possible they can covet it for its own sake.—Thisis eloquent- 
ly put by the present author as follows. 


‘ Let these possessors of power and place—such is the sentiment 
which slides into their feelings -let them be attacked, vilified, and 
annoyed as they may, they have an ample fund of compensation in 
the public and personal gratifications that are heaped upon them. 
They have enough of the sunshine to repay them for the peltings of 
the sjorm. This is indeed a very mistaken view of the case. Those 
who see nothing but the exterior of office; those who bring nothing 
within the sbort range of their optics but the appendages of its rank, 
take a very erroneous survey. That authority of which they. are so 
jealous, to be truly estimated, must be seen in the fatigues of its ex- 
ertion, in the wéar and tear of mind, in the sweat—not indeed of the 
brow—but of the brain, in its anxious days and sleepless nights. 
Where is the reward of all this to be sought? In the insignia of dis- 
tinction and the splendour of authority? Far from it. These soon 
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grow familiar to the possessor, and become as nothing in the scale of 
real enjoyment; all the happiness which place and power can give 
soon fades and dies away of itself. The cause of this is in the human 
mind. But the toil, the solicitude, the difficulty, the vexation, the 
disappointmenis ;—all these survive, and what is worse, survivé,’ fot 
the most part, to be perpetually encountered, and never overcome.’ 
p. 5. 


Now, there is another argument, addressed to another class, 
by a different set of reasoners, not a little inconsistent with this 
which we have extracted :—it is, that all the opposition to the 
measures of power originates with those who themselves wish 
to obtain it. The writer accordingly, that his pandect may 
not be incomplete, talks (p. 7.) of ‘the unprincipled opposi- 
tion to existing authorities set up by men who, seeking to re- 
cover power, or to gain popularity, grope through the records 
of ministerial measures to furnish themselves with some pre- 
text for arraigning government as a culprit,’ &c. 

The ingenious writer would thus have us believe, that those 
who have tasted this power, the inconveniences of which he has 
so feelingly described—who have experienced the ‘ wear and 
tear of minc’—*‘ the sweat of the brain,’ for which we take a 
mistaken view of the case if we suppose they are repaid by 
‘the insignia of distinction, and the splendour of authority,’ 
are yet soenamoured of these evils, as to set on foot an un- 
principled opposition to regain them. Surely, if the present 
possessors of power are entitled to credit for the disinterested 
devotion with which they hug the instrument of their martyr- 
dom, those who grope through dirty paths to arrive at this 
painful distinction, are entitled to some share of praise.—We. 
shall not attempt to reconcile his notions of the pleasures or 
pains of power; but we shall turn to his theories of the mo- 
tives of human actions, and of public spirit. 

In p. 2. he tells us ‘indiscriminately to abuse every admini- 
stration as inimical to its interests’ (the interests of the Consti- 
tution)—‘ to suppose that no man in power can have the hap- 
piness or the honour of his country at heart,—that no minister 
can be swayed by motives of honest patriotism :—all this is base 
and illiberal prejudice—the mark of a weak and worthless mind.’ 
We need not state the corollary to this proposition : As the ad- 
ministration for the time being is always the best of all administra- 
tions; to hold it up asinimical to the interests of the Constitution, 
or to suppose that its membersare not actuated by motives of ho- 
nest patriotism, must be unpardonable indeed. But he happily 
relieves us from the necessity of thinking well of mankind. In 
speaking of Parliamentary Reform, and attempting to ridicule 
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the idea that under any system men would be returned for their 
uprightness of mind, he says, ‘What would this inflexible in- 
‘tegrity, standing on its own ground, and making its way by 
‘ its own force—what would it arrive at? Inthe city of West- 
* minster, for instance, where the right of suffrage is pretty 
‘ widely spread, how many would it carry up to the hustings? 
¥ Suppose a voter not better or worse than his brethren, wish- 
‘ing well to the Constitution, but wishing well likewise to him- 
‘ self, and not willing, therefore, to give his vote and interest 
‘ without some security in promise or in prospect, that he shall 
‘not bestow them for nothing. He has a son or nephew to 
* provide for, and requests from the candidate, that he will use 
‘his influence to get him some appointment. But the candi- 
* date having that high sense of patriotism, that cannot stoop 
‘ to traffic with his constituents, and too honourable to promise 
‘ what, from the multiplicity of similar applications it is utterly m- 
‘ possible he should perform, answers this solicitation,’ &c. He 
then goes on to show, that such a candidate cannot possibly be 
at the head of the poll. Setting aside the curiosa infelicitas of 
this learned author, which has led him to choose Westmin- 
ster as his instance of the power of Crown influence over a 
numerous body of electors, we must remark, that his notions 
of the motives which actuate mankind, assume a very different 
aspect when applied to voters, from that which they exhibit 
in the case of ministers. A voter ‘not better or worse than 
his brethren,’ is supposed to be actuated by nothing but the 
basest and most shortsighted of sinister objects. A regard to 
liberty—to the security of his person, property and honour, 
cannot be supposed to carry him to the hustings: But sup- 
pose the same two-legged animal a minister, and his nature 
is so changed, that to imagine that the constant temptation 
of opportunity or importunity—that personal necessity, or the 
never-ending irritation of popular opposition (so necessary to the 
subject, butso painful to those who govern) —that the remoteness 
of the evil, and the proximity of the gratification which obe- 
dience to the dictates of his avarice or ambition may occasion— 
to suppose that these circumstances may induce him to make un- 
due demands on the public purse, or encroachments on the 
general freedom—‘all this is base and illiberal prejudice, the 
mark ef a weak and worthless mind.’ , 


We do not find fault with the writer of this pamphlet; he 
has but ingenuously and faithfully set forth the arguments 
which have repeatedly been misapplied by the great body 
which he represents: But we are at issue with them on one 
great point; we think, that when, from the extension of the 
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elective franchise, it is plainly impossible (‘ from the multipli- 
city of similar applications,’ ifthe writer please) that a court 
candidate can perform his corrupt promises to the voters, they 
will not be very anxious to obtain them; as we do not ima- 
gine, that, like some other written promises, they will be receiv- 
ed in payment of the taxes : and when this is the case, we do not 
think it a very fair and moderate supposition to hold, that 
we shall still have enough ofinterest—call it public or private 
— in being well governed, in being as gently restrained as is 
consistent with our safety, in being as highly taxed as is con- 
sistent with our defence, to carry us to the hustings ; and there- 
fore it is, that we think it possible that voters may be less cor- 
rupt, and that ministers may be less prodigal, (strange as it may 
appear to this writer), without any change ‘in the nature of the 
mind of man, or the motives by which he is governed. This 
mixture, however, of cant and truism—this assumption of the 
purity of rulers, mixed with lamentation over the depravity of 
the rest of mankind—this triumphant sorrowing, that man has a 
tendency to evil, joined to the discovery that his progress to- 
wards it cannot be impeded or controlled, makes up a great 
part of the reasoning of the Anti-reformists; and according- 
ly, our author must thrust it into his compend--* We scem 
‘to forget’ (says he, p. 20) ‘ when we talk of a system of re- 
‘ form, whether of representation or of government, that it is 
‘ the men that move and act that make the system, whatever it 
‘is, either good or bad. If we could rectify the human animal, 
‘and refine his powers and faculties to a different state of mo- 
‘ ral perfection, then indeed our utopian visions might be reali- 
* zed, but not till then.’ 

We wonder whether this writer ever heard of laws. How 
nugatory he must imagine the various provisions against those 
irregular transfers of property, known by the general name of 
theft! From the days of Moses, downwards, men have been 
constantly making laws against the commission of this crime, 
though no means have yet been found to eradicate the disposi- 
tion to commit it. Our learned author, however, could have 
told the legislature, that it is the men that move and act that 
make the system, whatever it is, either good or bad ;—and that 
as the disposition to covet other men’s property must exist in 
judges and jurymen, and jailers and executioners, it was in 
vain to attempt to put a stop to stealing. In spite ofall this, 
however, most people have thought it right to make it the inte- 
rest of the needy to abstain from that crime, by affixing penal- 
ties to the commission of it, and by the establishment of police 
to ensure detection; and asthe people contribute to execute 
the Jaws which they know it is their interest to maintain, it is 
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generally supposed that property is best secured in the countries 
where such laws are enforced. It is precisely from the cor- 
ruptibility of man that reform is necessary; in other words, 
that it is necessary to endeavour to make it the interest of those 
who are intrusted with the control of the public purse, or the 
guardianship of liberty, faithfully to discharge their trust. To 
say that men are governed by their individual interests, unless 
it can be at the same time asserted, that all possible precautions 
have already been taken to prevent the private interests of 
those who govern, from interfering with the general welfare of 
the community, is but to recapitulate the best arguments in fa- 
vour of Reform. 

On the subject of the Duration of Parliaments, this writer 
gives another instructive andamusing instance of histalentat seti- 
confutation. Among the pieces of Mr. Burke which have beeu 
published (not by himself,but since his decease, by some of those 
officious friends, who, in their tender care for the reputation ot 
great men, pour forth into the world the contents of their writing 
desks, and think they cannot better serve the object of their idol- 
atry, or show their own wisdom, than by publishing all thatthe 
has thought fit to suppress), there is a sketch of a speech against 
the bill for shortening the duration of Parliaments; in which it 
is contended, that a. measure, which shouid render elections 
more freqtent, without some other alteration in the constitu- 
tion of Parliameuts, would so increase the power of the Crown, 
that every trace of independence in the Commons would be 
borne away. The writer inserts this sketch, which has been 
already sufliciently hacknied ; and complacently subjoins—* the 
‘truth of this representation is unquestionable;’ (p. 25.) But 
imagining that if he had rested here, he might have been sup- 
posed to have promoted the cause of short Parliaments, with 
those unaccountable persons who lament the decrease of the in- 
fluence of the Crown, he goes on to say—* we have had trien- 
‘nial Parliaments; this evil is not matter of speculative infer 
‘ence; we have proved the mischiefs arising from them. They 
*are indeed well condensed by Sir Richard Steele (a name fami 
‘liar tothe lovers of literature), who was in the best possible 
‘ situation to observe them.’ He then gives us a speech of Sir 

Aichard,which would prove, if assertion could prove any thing, 
in direct opposition to Mr. Burke, that triennial Parliaments, by 
being too independent of the King, and subject to unsteadiness 
from the contagion of popular feeling, had produced a perni- 
cious effect on national policy.‘ The preamble to the Trien- 
nial act expresses,’ says Sir R,, ‘that it was introduced into 
‘the Constitution for the better union and agreement of the 
‘ King and his people ; but it has had quite a contrary effect : 
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‘and experience has verified what a great man’—(meaning the 
late Earl of Sunderland—for he too was a great man!) ‘ said of 
‘it, when it was enacted, that it had made a triennial King, a 
* triennial Ministry,a triennial Alliance. We feel this in all the 
‘ occurrences of the State.’ &c. It was very hard, we think, as 
well as ill-judged, to set these two great partisans of long Par- 
liaments thus scandalously by the ears. 

But we shall leave Sir Richard and Mr. Burke, or their ad- 
herents, to settle this matter between themselves; and we 
should not have said even thus much about their conflicting 
opinions, but for the purpose of showing, that the contradic- 
toriness charged upon the plans of the Reformers, is equally 
chargeable upon the arguments of their antagonists. Of the 
general reasons in favour of reform, we do not purpose now to 
speak ; but we wish to advert to some of the errors of its advo- 
cates, and still more strongly to impress upon these, and all 
other friends to what remains of English liberty, the necessity 
of perseverance and united exertion against the gradual inroads 
of power, by a review of some of the transactions of the late 
Session of Parliament. 

The general disunion among the Reformers, in matters of 
opinion, is a defect which it wil! be perhaps vain to expect ever 
iosee removed. Itis not to be supposed that a body of men, who 
have nothing incommon buttheir wishes for the good of the com- 
munity, can be informed by the same unity of purpose as those 
who have to defend theabuses by which they profit. The Chris- 
tian Church was from the beginning rent by schisms; but who 
ever heard of diversity of opinion among the silversmiths of 
fphesus? The worts of Demetrius—‘ Sirs, ye know that by 
this craft we have our wealth,’ will always be a firm bond of 
union to the craftsmen; and they will continue to hold in su- 
preme contempt those who scruple and debate about the nice 
differences of reason, or the doubtful preponderance of public 
utility in favour of this orthe other measure. Yet it is still de- 
sirable to manage, with some charity, the disputes which it is 
not possible to avoid. It will be found, that in this, as in most 
other cases, the most violent towards those who differ fromthem 
are to be found among those who rest their persuasion of the 
necessity of the measures they propose on some principles ap- 
proaching to the nature of articles of religious belief. Lost in 
the contemplation of these axioms, they are wont to be rather 
negligent in their deductions; or rather, as they have taken for 
granted the premises, they take for granted the conclusion also. 
For instance, some persons having assumed, that-every male of 
years of discretion has a right to be represented in the House ef 
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Commons, they follow up this principle by saying, that elections 

must be annual,—lest those who are coming of age should be 

deprived of the means of exercising their right. It will be rea- 
dily perceived, that, admitting the principle to be a proper one, 
it is not at all satisfied by the expedient proposed: To pre- 
serve it inviolate, a new election should take place on every 
man’s coming of age; or rather, an inquest should be held to 
ascertain the moment when each individual may have arrivedat 
“ the use of his faculties, that the poll-books might immediately 
be opened. If it besaid, as probably it will, that annual elec- 
tions are the most frequent which the public convenience will 

allow, the appeal is transferred to another tribunal ;—the 

question is to be decided on the ground of utility, and the 

s principle of indefeasible right is abandoned. Grant that men 

have a right to annual elections, you miust prove that it isa 

beneficial right before you can persuade them to demand it; 
and on this proof the whole question rests: for, show the com- 

i, munity that annual elections are for their advantage, and they 

b will not be slow in demanding them. 

We are convinced that real representation and frequent elec- 
tions are the best means of securing good government ; but, in- 
dependent of their utility in this way, we sce no ground for giv- 

} ing them the name of rights: and it is very remarkable, that 

: among those reformers who kave this word most frequently it 
their mouths, and who found their creed in deductions from 
it, there has always been the least accommodating spirit, and 
the smailest portion of teniperance towards those who differ from 
them. They think it their duty to maintain fiercely the doubt- 
ful ground they have assumed; and, like those who hold deli- 
cate articles of faith, are more inveterate against heretics than 
open infidels. It was this anxious care to prevent the introduc- 
tion of any doctrines adverse to a particular creed of reform, 
without consideration for the cause of reform in general, which 

. dictated the plan of circular petitions. We do not know that 
s any means could have been devised,so much to lessen the effect 
of the signatures of hundreds of thousands of petitioners, as the 
aflixing them to a common form of prayer, drawn up by au 
individual without previous consultation. The execution was 
much ofa piece with the conception: the petition spoke a mind 
very well convinced ofthe truth of its assertions, but very little 

» calculated to convince others. The strongest condemnation of 

it is, that it forms a perfect contrast to the petition presented 

by Mr. Grey in 1793. The petition presented by Mr. Grey was 
the result of much accurate and useful investigation; it was cau- 
tious in its positions, clear in language, incontrovertible in its 
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whether in the way of direct authority, or the establishment of 
precedents, can render such a check necessary. Never, since 
the times of the Stuarts, within so short a period as has elapsed 
since the commencementof the last Session,have measures been 
adopted so unequivocally hostile to the popular part of our 
Constitution, or precedents established, which, if followed up, 
as by any ainbitious minister they might be, would tend so in- 
evitably to destroy it. ‘The pretences on which our liberties 
have been suspended may be laughed at by individuals, or dis- 
credited by juries ; but the measure remains recorded as a guide 
for future Parliaments ; and let us not deem lightly of the effects 
of this example, when even the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus in 1745 has been made an argument for the present suspen- 
sion. On what pretence, then, may it not next be suspended ? 

Weare at length enabled to ascertain the real import of those 
allegations of the first committees of secrecy, respetting which 
we had previously been only able to draw inferences frm their 
general spirit, with a glimmering of light from our former ex- 
perience of such bodies. It must be remembered, that these 
documents are even yet acknowledged to be very proper pro- 
ductions by both Houses of Parliament ;—they have seen no 
reason, on account of any disclosures which have been made, 
to reverse the actsof ouilawry which they had founded on them. 
They were so satisfied, indeed, with the discretion of these 
Committees, that they thought fit to reappoint them, and to act 
upon their second reports. We must therefore conclude, that 
the House of “ommons still consider that the statements of the 
first report. with all the light which has been since thrown on 
them, with all the deductions which must be made from them, 
as sufficient to warrant the acts which they have passed.—Let 
us see what thuse statements are. 

In the first report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the precedence, both in place and importance, is given 
to what has been called the Spencean plan. It was, in fact, the 
great or only topic. ‘Fhe first paragraph of that Report informs 
us, ‘that attempts have been made in various parts of the coun- 
try, as well as in the metropolis, to take advantage of the dis- 
tress in which the labouring and manufacturing classes of the 
community are at present involved, to induce them to look for 
immediate relief, not only to a reform in Parliament, on the 
plan of Universal Suffrage and Annual Elections, but in a total 
overthrow of allexisting Establishments,and inthe division of the 
Landed,and extinction of the Funded property of the country.’ 
This hope, we were told,had been held out by societies openly 
existing in the metropolis, who were doubtful whether the meet- 
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ings for Parliamentary reform did good or harm. On these 
points, however, they were agreed, that the Landholder was a 
monster to be hunted down, and the Fundholder was a greater 
evil—and that ‘ these rapacious wretches took 15d. from every 
quartern loaf,’—even when it sold for a shilling. 

‘Thoughthese societies were described as openly existing inthe 
metropolis, the persons best acquainted with London, had never, 
heard of them, But the effect produced by this explosion of the 
theories of the illustrious obscure was prodigious. The country 
gentiemen had been so often told of the barbarous designsof the 
reformers to cutup the constitution of the country, andto put it 
into the kettle of the magician, that they ceased to tremble at the 
metapbhor:— But when they heard of persons who were to put 
wolves heads on their respectable shoulders, and, moreover, to 
cut in pieces the land itself, which they deemed their peculiar 
province to guard, never did Dryad or Hamadryad more shud- 
der at the approach of the sacrilegious woodman to their coeval 
groves.—Mr. Canning sounded the alarm in his speeches, Mr. 
Southey in his writings; and it was gravely asserted, that a 
pian calculated to unite against it every person possessed of 
the smallest portion of property—which repelled the religious 
hy the profanity, and the moral by the indecency of its adhe- 
rents—was peculiarly attractive and dangerous! 

The Committee proceeded to describe the practical means 
by which these doctrines were to be carried into effect. There 
were ‘traces of the existence of a Committee, called conser- 
vative,’ (a non conservando, we suppose), ‘ which directed the 
operations’ of this society of destruction; and, to crown the 
whole, the Report affirmed, that ‘it has been proved to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee, that some members of 
these Societies, acting by delegated or assumed authority, as 
an executive Committee of the whole, conceived the project, 
and endeavoured to prepare the means of raising an insur- 
rection so formidable from numbers, as by dint of physical 
strength to overpower all resistance.’ The designs of these 
conspirators were then detailed. The barracks were to have 
been set on fire; the soldiers surprised and overpowered ; 
the artillery to have been seized, the bridges to have been 
occupied or destroyed, and the Tower and Bank to have been 
taken: And a machine was projected for clearing the streets 
of cavalry, of which—horrible to relate, a drawing, ‘ fully 
authenticated,’ had been laid before the Committee.—Every 
thing indeed, truly formidable, which could appertain to a 
plot, was comprehended in the relation—one particular only 
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excepted, viz. the means and numbers of the conspirators. — 
Over this a veilof ambiguity was thrown; but all truly loyal p eo- 
ple naturally proportioned the numbers and power of these ma- 
lignants to the magnitude of their designs. We must ask any 
candid man, whether, on reading this Report, which detailed 
so minutely, and with such an appearance of apprehension, 
the progress of this plot; which stated that the Societies ‘ ap- 
pear to have extended themselves’—that ‘the intended insur- 
rection assumed the symbols of the French Revolution’—that 
the design was, by a sudden rising in the dead of night, to sur- 
prise and overpower the soldiers ;—when he saw all this stated, 
without any accompanying remarks, would he not naturally be 
led to suppose that there was, at least in the opinion of the 
Committee, no gross disproportion between the means and the 
end proposed? A sudden rising could not possibly take place 
(in the dead of night especially) without great numbers of men 
enlisted and organized ;—but, making all allowance for a ten- 
dency to alarm on the part of the Committee, would it not have 
been deemed a libel upon that body to have intimated an idea 
that NOT MORE THAN A HALF DOZEN OF MEN, quite unprovided 
withmoney, arms, credit orinfluence, unacquainted with military 
or any other sort of tactics, were engaged in these proceedings 
—and that, at the time when the Report asserted that ‘ thé 
same designs still continue to be prosecuted with sanguine hopes 
of success,’ three of them were in custody ? 

That-the baffled designs of six or seven ruffians, who, how- 
ever desperate, were so impotent in their desperation, that their 
utmost efforts had produced no other mischief than the wound- 
ing of a single individual, should have been made the subject 
of this grave narration, in a document which was to form the 
foundation of laws of great importance, would have been incre- 
dible—but not half so incredible as the truth; for, in addition 
to the original weakness of the conspirators, they gave such 
abundant proofs of folly, that if they had had half the power 
of the empire at their disposal, they could scarcely have been 
accounted formidable. 

In consequence of the full confession of one of the persons con- 
cerned, the agents in ‘ the intended insurrection’ were brought 
to trial; and the whole story epitomized inthe Report of the Com- 
mittee wasdelivered to the jury bythe informer, in adetailed and 
intelligible shape. The inferior dignity of the narrator was am- 
ply made up by the exactness of the narration. He had been 
admitted into the arcana of the conspiracy, and was fourth in 
command. The conspirators were six in number, and were all 
members of the Spencean clubs—two of them were apotheca- 
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ries (‘the physical strengths,’ we suppose, referred to by the 
Committee)—all the others, except one, mechanics. The Re- 
port to be sure tells us, that they acted by delegated or assumed 
authority, as if it were a matter of no consequence to ascertain 
whether this authority was pretended or real. But on this the 
whole question rested. They had, in fact, no authority at all, 
except over themselves. However foolish the advocates of the 
Spencean system may be, they had nothing to do as a body 
with the ageats of that more absurd riot. Of the conspirators, 
a person of the name of Thistlewood was the only one who pos- 
sessed any money ; and this he employed in disseminating his 
doctrines. Unlike other itinerant lecturers, he paid his hearers 
for receiving his lessons, which, on that account, were patient- 
ly listened to. By the help of the distribution of beer—elementa 
velint ut discere prima—he persuaded some soldiers whom he 
met in the pot-houses to adniit that, ceteris paribus, a big loaf 
was better than a small one; and that, if the Russians landed 
in this country, they should not like to be domineered over by 
them: he showed them a bunch of green, white, and red ri- 
bands,which they acknowledged we~ » very pretty ; and though 
these admissions might seem to unelilightened minds rather in- 
conclusive, he and his associates concluded that the business 
was done, and that no opposition was to be feared on the part 
of the soldiery, to the completion of the scheme of Spencean 
philanthropy. More effectually, however, to conciliate thisim- 
portant class, they were to burn two of the barracks, and to 
smother or stink to death the soldiers who were in them. The 
Committee was incorrect in saying, that the barracks generally 
were to be seized—for this very good reason, that if the force 
had been divided,there would not have been found one insur- 
gent for each of these buildings in and abeut London. A few 
hundreds of soldiers only were to be roasted, as the surest way 
of gaining the affections of the rest ; who, it was supposed, would 
receive with open arms the murderers of their comrades. 

In fixing the time for the insurrection, the Catilines displayed 
a wisdom not less recondite. A few hours after midnight, on a 
Sunday morning, ‘the sudden rising’ mentioned by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was to begin. At that time, 
it was suggested there would be many persons remaining drunk 
in the streets, from the excesses of the former night, who would 
of course be disposed to revolutionary movements—the only 
sort of movements indeed of which they would be capable. All 
hackney coaches in the streets wereto be put under requisition ; 
though the insurgents unfortunately forgot, that at sucha time 
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in the morning no vehicles would be found. These imaginary 
coaches were to be thrown downas barriers in half the avenues 
in the metropolis ; and the drivers, who, it was conceived, 
would be found as well disposed to overturn their own coaches 
as the State, after having devoted their property to the cause, 
were to mount their horses, and, with the aid of the drunken 
men who were too far gone to be of service on foot, were to 
form the cavalry of Speneeonia. ‘The six conspirators of course 
nominated themselves to the several commands, without, it is 
true, any great regard to fitness, but conceiving, according to 
the indisputable doctrine of the schoolmen, that actual generals 
of any description were equal to the command of possible ar- 
mies. One of them, a shoemaker, was lame, and could not ride; 
but he observed, that on such aa occasion he could walk well 
enough. Upon him, therefore, was to rest the brunt of the 
war. He was in the first place to attack the Tower. He was 
then to proceed to London Bridge to barricade it, to prevent 
the artillery from Woolwich from entering the town ; and, hav- 
ing established a bomb-proof barrier of hackney coaches, he 
was to proceed to the Whitechapel road, to stop out the caval- 
ry and infantry in that direction; and finally to attack the 
Bank. In the midst of these magnificent anticipations, the 
ways and means began to be consumed ; and when it was ne- 
oessary to take a house to conceal the combustibles which were 
to smoke the soldiers, the leader of the conspiracy could not 
raise money or credit enough to induce the landlord to trust 
him with it; and though this prosaical incident is not once 
mentioned in the Report, it brought the whole fabric of rebel- 
lion to the ground. 

As it is observed, in ‘the Life and Opinions of Thomas Pres 
ton, patriot and shoefuaker, p. 17, 

* These little things are great to little men’-— 


the plot now assumed another phasis. The conspirators called a 
ublic meeting of the distressed personsabout the metropolis; and 
eing encouraged by the sight of the numbers which such a re- 

quisition naturally drew together,the assembly was adjourned to 

another day, when the grand effort wasto be made. The six con- 
spirators armed themselves ; and, having addressed a portion of 
the crowd assembled, led some of them off the field where the 
meeting took place. They broke open three gunsmiths’ shops ; 
and, having fired the arms which they stole in the air, for the 
most part threw them away. One of the leaders, though he 
had a brace of pistols with him, was seized, and delivered into 
,custody by an unarmed citizen. The insurgents being routed 
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by the police officers, and several being taken into eustody, the 
other leaders absconded. In the Minories, where the insurrec- 
tion assumed the most formidable appearance, the Sheriff of 
Esscx was of opinion, that 20 men might have dispersed the 
mob; and, notwithstanding this disorderly assemblage got pos- 
session of a quantity of arms and ammunition, it is remarka- 
ble that only one person was wounded. One half of the in- 
surgents, consisting of three persons, having collected them- 
tzives, attempted to make their escape out of London ; but be- 
ing encountered by a watchman, the second in command was 
apprehended on suspicion of highway robbery. 

Such was the origin and conclusion of the plot which was to 
destroy the glorious Constitution, which neither the Pope nor 
the Pretender, nor the Jacobins uor Buonaparte, with his Conti- 
nental System and great Praams, had been able to overcome ! 
Such was the plot, the very posthumous alarm of which was con- 
sidered by the selected wisdom of the House of Commons a suf- 
ficient reasonto induce a people once regarded most tenacious 
of its liberties, to deliver them up to the mercy of the ministers 
of the Crown !—It is no exaggeration tu say, that the history 
of Spenceans and their plot forms by far the most important sub- 
ject of the Report. Not only are 19 paragraphs of that docu- 
ment devoted to it, while only two or three are occupied with 
the Parliamentary Reform Clubs; but all the blasphemy, all the 
impiety, all the indecency which form such main ingredients 
in this precious olio, are charged upon the Spenceans, and upon 
them alone ; though, from the arrangement of the sentences, 
whether by accident or design, hasty readers may imagine them 
to be confounded under one common censure. The Parlia- 
mentary Reform Clubs in the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, are in- 
deed mentioned as objects of alarm, as in many instances the 
Committee was persuaded they had in view a revolution; and, 
what is worthy of remark, a system of secret association is said 
to have ‘extended to Glasgow, and some other populous towns 
of Scotland.’ We will not dwell upon the first Report of the 
House of Lords—its assertions respecting the Union Society in 
London, and the Branch Unions affiliated to it—respecting the 
blasphemous and seditious clubs at Norwieh—all which are 
now acknowledged to be entirely unfounded, sufficiently deter- 
mine the weight due to that document. But we will pass to 
the Second Report of the House of Commons, to see how far 
it confirms or disproves the assertions of its predecessor. 

On reading this Report, the first thing which strikes the 
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mind, is the absence ofany allusion to the Spenceans :—not one 
word about them, or their opinions or proceedings, with which 
they had occupied the 19 paragraphs of their former Report. 
Yet they call this a continuation of their former history of dis- 
affection; as if a man should write a supplement to Livy, in 
which he should not once mention the Romans. Why did they 
not mention, en passant, that it had been proved beyond the 
shadow ofa doubt, that the numbers of the Spenceans were, i, 
London, quite inconsiderable, and that in other parts of the 
country they were unknown ;—that the great Metropolitan plot 
had been disbelieved by a jury, and ridiculed by the public ;— 
anc that Mr. Preston, who was to have attacked the Tower and 
the Bank, and to have stopped up all the avenues to the city, 
liad, as he tells us in his Life and Opinions, (p. 35), retired to 
Clement’s-Inn passage, where he is to supply ‘the votaries of 
freedom with boots and shoes,’ on terms ‘as unexceptionable as 
are his politics ;’—that the commonwealth of Spenceonia, ex- 
cept the fragments which are embalmed in the amber of Mr. 
Canning’s eloquence, is not to be found, except in that region 
where all things lost on earth are treasured—with the Branch 
Union Clubs, and the blasphemous societies of Norwich. 
They had stated, in their former Report, ‘that notwithstand- 
ing the failure onthe 2d of December, the same designs stil] conti- 
nue to be prosecuted, with sanguine hopes of success.’ It was 
incumbent on them to show on what grounds we were to give 
entire credence, in the month of June, to those who, inthe month 
of February, had so grossly exaggerated, or had been so grossly 
deceived; and it wasthe more incumbent on them ; because, at 
the time when they made their first Report, containing this 
assertion, Watson, Preston, Hooper, and Castle, were in custo- 
dy ; and from the evidence of the latter they might have known, 
and the Administration must have known, that the plot of the 
2d of December had been confined to a very few persons, and 
was at anend. Without some accompanying comment, it will 
he impossible for any one who shall hereafter read these two 
Reports in connexion, to make out what the real state of the 
country has been :—Happily we are furnished with such a com- 
ment. Tord Milton, a member of the Committee, whose opi- 
nion, however, did not accord with those of the majority, has 
told us ofthe precautions used by that body, to prevent the in- 
sertion or omission of any thing which, by being inserted or 
omitted, would have the tendency ‘ to disalarm the country.’ 
We have therefore to conclude, that the objects of alarm which 
are mentioned in the First Report, but not alluded to in the Se: 
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cond, do not in reality exist; but that, as such an assertion, 
though it might come within the duty of the Committee, did 
not coincide with its inclinations, they were not again spoken of. 
Taking this commentary with us, we find that these deductions 
are to be made from the facts of the First Report. The Spen- 
cean societies do not exist, or are not formidable—there are 
no associations of the disaffected in the metrepolis, and conse- 
quently no co-operation between London and the manufac- 
turing districts—There are no secret associations in Scotland ; 
in short, that the whole evil is confined to some of the very 
lowest class of people in four or five manufacturing counties. 

In the Second Report, instead of the Sunday morning insur- 
rection of the Spenceans, the Committee begins with the Blan- 
ket expedition from Manchester on the 10th of March; and 
here we have reason to complain of the style of narration 
adopted by the Committee. ‘ At many other meetings,’ they say, 
‘previous to the 10th, which, though comparatively private, 
‘were yet numerously attended, it was represented to them 
‘by their orators, that they would be surrounded by the police 
‘and the military, and that they would be an easy prey if they 
‘proceeded without arms for their protection. They were as- 
‘sured, however, that their numbers which, in the course of 
‘their progress, would amount to not less than 100,000, would 
‘make it impossible to resist them. It was stated, that all the 
‘large towns in Yorkshire were adopting the same plan; that 
‘the Scotch were actually on their march,’ &c. &c. The Com- 
mittee having spoken of their exhortations to procure arms, 
omitted to state, that no arms were found in the possession of the 
persons arrested, except two knives, (the magnitude of which 
was ludicrously expatiated on at the time), though a great 
number of the petitioners were detained and searched ;—that 
the statement respecting the towns of Yorkshire, and the march- 
ing of the Scots, being entirely unfounded, the propagation 
of these reports was a certain sign of the want of organization 
among the disaffected, and the absence of real danger. Should 
it not also have been remarked, that the fact that no arms were 
found, notwithstanding these exhortations, proved, that the 
great body of these who attended those meetings were not dis- 
posed to use force, though instigated to do so? 

The Committee next gives an account of some other ‘ intend- 
ed insurrections,’ and of very terrible designs entertained by 
some person or persons unknown; but they remind us too 
much ofthe account of the Spafields Plot, to affect us with much 
alarm. Itis evident, however, that it is from ne indisposition 
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to relate fucts, if they existed, that the Committee thus expati- 
atvs upon inere intentions or suggestions; for they tell us, that 
‘ 4 pistol was fired into the house of a gentleman who was acting 
as i special constable.’ It is from sheer necessity that they have 
been obiiged so olten to take the will for the deed. Far from 
suilering the minutest facts to escape them, the acumen of the 
searchers for sedition in the disturbed counties has reached that 
perfection, that one ofthe loyal Yorkshire papers dwelt at con 
siderable iength on the terrible circumstance of observing the 
mark of a bullet against a wall, Though itis difficult to credit, it 
is impossible to contradict the account of these embryo insurree- 
tions—-we must wait fora jury trial or a Third Report. The only 
overt acts charged are, the assemblage near Huddersfield on the 
night of the 8:h, and the rising in Derbyshire on the 9th of June. 
In the first instance, the rioters dispersed fromthe mereapprehen- 
sion ofa body of yeomanry cavalry, and seem to have been what 
are calied Luddites. In the Derbyshire insurrection, there were 
never more than 200 men assembled. They proceeded towards 
Notiingham, and.on their march, absolutely melted away before 
a force could be brought against them ; and ‘the mass of the po- 
pulation,’ too, the Committee tells us—(and remember that 
Nottingham has a! ways been represented to be a peculiarly dis 
affected couuty)—‘ the mass of the population evinced the ut- 
most abhorrence oftheir designs and projects.’ From this we can 
form a better estimate of the numbers of the disaffected, than 
from the exaggerations of spies or delegates. The disaffection 
is confined to parts of five manufacturing counties. In those 
counties, none ofthe higher or middle or agricultural classes are 
engaged in the criminal designs; and, besides all these limita 
tions, the mass of the population in these very manufacturing 
districts not oniy are not friendiy, but evince the utmost abhor- 
rence of traitorous projects. Nothing can be a clearer proof of 
the hostility to the great body of those who have embraced the 
doctrine of Parliamentary Reform, in the shape which falls pe- 
culiarly uncer the reprobation of the Committee, to any mea- 
sures of violence, than the contemptible feebleness of any riots 
which have been excited by mischievous men, either in the me- 
tropolis or the country, notwithstanding the pressure of univer- 
s+! distress. And, feeble as the disturbances have been, we have 
the acknowledgment of the Committee of both Houses, that they 
have been encouraged by those emissaries of the Government, 
who have been employed to obtain information. We must re- 
collect, too, the remains of Luddism, an association which is 
known to have had no political origin; and how easy it is to 
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confound the outrages of these banditti with the clubs which 
exist in the same districts with which they have no sort of 
connexion. 

If the existence of such a puny body of disaffection as we 
have described really called for the suspens:un of the Habeas 
Corpus act, what must have been the temerity of our ances- 
tors, who, from 1688 to the accession of his present Majesty, 
ever allowed that act free operation ?—for, during the whole of 
that time, a spirit of hostility to the Government existed, not 
only among a great body of the people, but among many nobie- 
men and gentlemen in this part of the kingdom, who had at 
their command numerous and well organized clans, probably 
equal in number to the whole of the regular troops in Britain, 
and who kept up a constant correspondence with a foreign 
Pretender. to the Crown? We have only to wonder, if the 
doctrine now acted upon be correct, that this security for li- 
berty has not been altogether disused and forgotten. 

To throw a little more light on the motives of the persons 
who supplied the whole of the materials, and much of the woyk- 
manship of the Reports which we have examined, we must look 
at the whole scope of their measure, of which the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act is but a part, though it harmonizes 
most exactly with the remainder. The power of the executive 
to arrest and detain individuals, without bringing them to trial, 
must be the foundation of every system of arbitrary govern- 
ment ; but other measures are necessary to complete and to pro- 
tect it. The most formidable feature of the modern Continental 
despotisms, is the entire subordination of those to whom the po- 
lice of the country, and much of the judicial poweris intrusted, 
—to a ministerial officer, by whose discretion, and not by their 
own, they are to regulate their conduct. The Prefects are in- 
vested with large powers over the subject—the Minister of the 
Police exercises an unbounded sway over the Prefects ; and the 
arm of despotism thus stretches to every corner of the empire. 
In England, the Police is intrusted, except in the case of cor- 
porations, to Justices of Peace, officers who are chosen by the 
Crown, and who may be displaced by the Crown,—but who, 
from the decorum of long habit, confirmed by public opinion, 
are not held responsible to its ministers. It is fo the King’s 
Bench that appeais against their misconduct lie; and it is by 
the Lord Chancellor acting in a judicial capacity, that thei: 
commissions are recalled, in cases of gross misconduct or unfit- 
ness. When we see, at the same time, ministers of the Crown 
causing to be bestowed onthese officersgreat discretional powers, 
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andinterfering with the exercise of their discretion, we imagine 
we have good cause to be apprehensive of the results. The 
progress of a despotic government has been described by Ta- 
citus, insurgere paulatim munia Senatus, magistratuum, legum in 
se trahere. Jet us examine, then, what the present Administra- 
tion has cone. 

In addition to the power of arbitrary arrest which had been 
deemed sufficient for the protection of the Crown intimes of open 
rebellion, an act was passed for the prevention of seditious meet- 
ings, but more commonly and correctly described by the name 
of the Gagging Act. By this act a great increase of discretion- 
ary power was given to Justices of Peace over the exercise of 
the right of petitioning—of intercourse between man and man— 
and over the organs of public instruction. All meetings for 
petition and remonstranceare absolutely forbidden, except those 
called by a Sheriff—corporate Magistrates within their corpora- 
tions—the majority of the Grand Jury—two Justices of Peace, 
orseven householders resident within the place where the meet- 
ing isto be holden. This perhaps is not very objectionable; 
but the meetings called by the seven householders, in which the 
great majority of public meetings must be included, are subject- 
ed to the interference of the Justices, in the following manner. 
If, in the opinion of any one Magistrate, the terms of the no- 
tice tend to stir up the people to hatred or contempt of the King 
or Government, and Constitution, he may command the meet- 
ing to disperse; and any twelve persons continuing together an 
hour after, are to suffer death! Any Magistrate who chooses to 
attend such a meeting, may, if he conceives any discourse to be 
delivered with the ‘purpose’ of stirring up the people to ha- 
tred or contempt of the King and Government, take the speak- 
er into custody; and, if he be obstructed in so doing, he may 
require the meeting to disperse under the same penalty as in the 
former instance. ‘e need not observe, that, however errone- 
ous the opinion of the Magistrate may be as to the tendency of 
a notice or the purpose of a speaker, there is no remedy against 
him, except as evidence of corrupt motives; for when two 
Magistrates in the city of London, in the execution of another 
part of this act, chose (o suppose that the law was intended to 
suppress all pslitical discussion, no one ever dreamt of a prose- 
cution against them ; andif they had, as they might have done, 
exerted their authority without assigning motives, the decision, 
founded on that misconception, would probably never have 
heen questioned. 

By the same act it is declared, that all debating rooms, all 
placeg where discourses or lectures are delivered for the pur: 
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pose of raising money in any way, shall be deemed disorderly 
places, unless licensed by the Justices in Session; and the 
owners are subject to very heavy fines, in addition to the or- 
dinary penalties imposed on the keepers of disorderly houses. 
When the license is granted, two Justices may revoke it at any 
time, on oath being made that discourses of a seditious tendency 
have been delivered in the licensed place: so that two Magis- 
trates who have that opinion of the act which the Aldermen 
of London entertained, on the oath of Mr. Castle or Mr. Oliver, 
or any other equally competent judge of the nature of sedi- 
tion, may put an end to all public lectures or debates in the 
metropolis. It is from these enactments that the law has re- 
ceived its vulgar name: for the only way to avoid giving of- 
fence to many masters, is to avoid speaking at all on political 
subjects ;—and Englishmen, who, as electors, as jurymen, and in 
other capacities, are required to form an opinion on these mat- 
ters,are thus prevented from publicly discoursing respecting 
them, and precluded from the means of forming a correct judg- 
ment. 

But these legislative measures were not enough. Something 
more was requisite to bring the Magistrates in contact with the 
administration, without which, there is no security that laws, 
calculated to establish or secure arbitrary power, will be exe- 
cuted according to the intentions of those who devised them. 
The execution of laws had been formerly leftto the discretion of 
the Magistrates,quickened on particular occasions bythe King’s 
proclamation, or by the charges of judges on their circuits. A 
new measure has now been resorted to: For, on the 27th of 
March, about the time when the Gagging bill passed into a 
law, a circular was issued by the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment to the Magistrates of the different counties, informing 
them that they had, in the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown, the powers to compel persons charged with the publi- 
cation of libels, to give bail to answer the charge, and advising 
them, in all cases, to take advantage of that power. There is 
not to be found, even in the worst times, a precedent for such 
an interference with the judicial discretion of Magistrates ; and 
the measure was not rendered less exceptionable by the cir- 
cumstance, that the law which the Secretary had taken on him- 
self to declare, had been questioned by many of the ablest law- 
yers, and that the Magistrates themselves had professed them- 
selves to be entirely ignorant of it. The circular manifestly al- 
luded to works which had been become unpopular among the 
Magistrates ; and it was therefore supposed, that such an in- 
terference, joined with such an interpretation of the law, would 
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be favourably received, whether it was regarded as an admo- 
nition to execute, ora license to transgress justice. In one of 
the Ministerial papers, which are often more correct indica- 
tors of the opinions of men in power, than graver and more 
formal productions, after urging the mischievousness of sedi- 
tious publications, and stating, that the circular was praise- 
worthy, whether strictly legal or no, of which it seemed to en- 
tertain a doubt, appropriated the words of Shakspeare in ad- 
dressing the Magistrates— 
* I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority— 

To do a great right. do a little wrong, 

And curb these wicked devils of their will.’ 

It is remarkable that, at the time in question, not one of 
these ‘ blasphemous and seditious pamphlets and writings, of 
‘ which,’ says the circular, ‘ fora considerable time past, great 
‘numbers have been sold and distributed throughout the coun- 
‘try,’ not one had been prosecuted. It is quite impossible, 
therefore, that the admonition could apply to the venders of 
convicted libels. It was indeed hardly attempted to be denied, 
that it did apply to works, the publishers and authors of which 
in the metropolis were well known, but against whom no legal 
measures had been instituted:—it was therefore liable to be con- 
strued into an exhortation to convert the power of demanding 
bail, which the Constitution has only intended as a security for 
the appearance of a party accused, into the means of inflicting 
summary punishment upon those petty retailers who, from po- 
verty, were unable to procure it.* What other construction 
can be put upon it, we leave our readers to imagine, when they 
bear in mind the facts which we have mentioned, and the re- 
commendation of the letter to compel these persons to give bail 
‘in all cases ;’ and when it is recollected that, during the At- 
torney-Generalship of Sir Vicary Gibbs, in the three years af- 
ter the power had been given to that officer to hold to bail, at 
his discretion, persons against whom ex-officio informations were 
filed,—though forty such informations had been filed, bail had 
been demanded in one instance only. 

Such was the auspicious commencement of that familiar in- 
tercourse between ‘the head of ‘the police,’ as it is the fashion 
to call the Secretary of State, and the Justices of Peace, 

* By the Bill of Rights,excessive bail is not to be required. It is certainly 
contrary to the spirit of this enactment, that any bail should be required 
at all, except in so far as it is necessary to give a reasonable security for 
the appearance of the party. 
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which cannot fail to be beneficial to the parties eoncerned. 
They were thus encouraged to look to him for a solution ofall 
doubts as to matters of law, and for direction in the exercise of 
their discretionary power :—And who that is thoroughly im- 
bued in the doctrines of modern loyalty, can suppose that the 
liberty of the subject will not be wonderfully benefited by his 
interpretation and guidance ? They were also encouraged in 
the idea, that the time had arrived when the old course of law 
was no longer applicable, and that it was necessary to resort 
to a vigour beyond it. Accordingly, the interference ofthe 
Secretary of State did not stop here. Some persons having 
been arrested under the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, and 
confined in the Berkshire gaol, the Secretary, in his new capa- 
city of minister of the haute police, took upon himself to ex- 
clude the magistrates of the county from visiting those prisons ; 
though, by the act of the 3ist of the King (c. 46), every Jus- 
tice of the Peace is authorized to enter and examine the gaols 
within his district, as often as he shall think fit. This assump- 
tion of power had, at first, the air of a blunder ; but it was sys- - 
tematically defended. ‘The gaols, it was said, were by law 
‘ the King’s ;’ and therefore were subject to the control of the 
Crown, in defiance of any act of Parliament. This argument, 
and the practical application of it, would give the Secretary 
of State the complete government and direction, not only of 
the King’s Courts of Justice, and the King’s officers of all de- 
scriptions, but, for aught we see, of the King’s subjects. But 
the best answer is given in the words of a protest of several 
Peers on this subject. ‘ If the claim of unlimited prerogative 
‘ isto be set up in all institutions, which, in the language of the 
‘law, belong tothe King; andif the lawsof the land, after pass- 
‘ing the two Houses of Parliament, and receiving the Royal 
‘assent, have no power to limit that prerogative—then, in all 
‘ things relating to the Army, the Navy, and the Courts of Jus- 
‘tice, the dispensing power, which our ancestors struggled to 
‘extinguish, is revived; and the securities devised for our pro- 
‘ perty, our liberties, and our lives, by the wisdom of Parlia- 
‘ment, exist only at the mercy of the advisers of the Crown.’ 
The Berkshire Magistrates have, to their credit, resisted this 
unwarrantable interference ; and, as the gaoler is their no- 
minee, it is not easy to perceive how the Secretary of State 
will maintain his assumed authority. But it is to be borne in 
mind, that, in this instance, it is by the uprightness of these in- 
dividuals, and not by the activity of the House of Commens, 
that the law has been upheld. 
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We shall now look at another branch of this new system, 
which is to counteract the influence of those who wish to un- 
dermine, as the Report of the Commons’ Committee has it, 
* all the principles ot religion and morality’—or, as the Lord 
Chancellor expressed it (March 21), ‘to shake morality, reli- 
‘ gion, and all those truly British feelings, without the subver- 
‘sion of which, the authors could never effect their evil pur- 

‘poses.’ Tocomplete the system of police, the employment 
of spies has been avowed and justified ; and they have been 
deemed worthy of such peculiar favour and protection, that, in 
cases in which they have taken an active part in the creation of 
the crimes which they have afterwards denounced, they have 
not been brought to trial ; and those who have reprobated 
them, have been accused of an attempt to degrade the members 
of an useful profession below their proper level of respectabi- 
lity. But the word Spies gives a vague and incorrect idea of 
the nature and occupation of these agents, who are to adda 
new dignity to Justice, and a new security to the Constitution. 
They are needy persons who are furnished with money ; and, 
by means of this persuasive, instigated by the Ministers who 
support ‘ all truly British feelings,’ to insinuate themselves, by 
means of falsehood, now and then accompanied bya little perju- 
ry, into the confidence of the suspected. Any plans of disaf- 
fection, they of course profess themselves ready to enter into ; 
and, if any exist, they convey to the Secretary of State, from 
time to time, reports of their progress ; and on this, their trust- 
worthy information, their associates are arrested, and, without 
knowing their accuser, or having the means of proving their 
innocence, are cenv eyed to distant gaols, and kept most fre- 
quently in solitary confinement. 

It would be well if even this was all. But these emissa- 
ries, being secure of impunity, and installed in an office, the 
continuance of which is to depend on the continuance of disaf- 
fection, they cannot be expected to be veryhostile to thegrowth 
of it. We cannot expect any very nice regard to private rights 
or public order, in a person who, for the sake of gain, enters 
into the most degraded of all occupations. The nature of his 
employment supposes an utter callousness to social as well as 
moral feelings. ‘The companions with whom he holds familiar 
converse, and whose confidence he is acquiring by the most un- 
bounded professions, he must suffer to pursue the road to their 
destruction without warning them of their fate,—and must cal- 
culate, while he applauds their designs, the moment at which 
he is te deliver them up to the dungeon or the gallows, The 
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moral difference is small between destroying and forbearing to 
save; and such a man.may not be casuist enough to make any 
distinction between them. Are we to suppose then, that, for 
the want of a few insinuating exhortations or false assurances, 
these emissaries will return to their principal, and inform him 
that disaffection is at an end, and that their occupation is gone? 
—The Earl of Liverpool has asserted in Parliament, that spies 
and informers have been employed by all governments. It may 
very well serve his Lordship’s purpose to confound these two 
classes of persons; but there is no natural connexion between 
them. If a person who has been engaged in crimes, whether 
struck by conscience or fear, or led by a hope of reward, make 
a discovery of his companions to the Government, there is no 
one who will assert that his testimony should not be listened to. 
His conduct, as that of such persons often is, may be marked 
with peculiar baseness: But how very different is the practice of 
receiving an accomplice as an evidence, from the practice of set- 
ting loose those privileged agents of mischief, who cannot pos- 
sibly have been actuated by any laudable feeling, or any par- 
donable weakness, but who make love to their employment from 
au absolute indifference to falsehood—of putting the public 
peace and the lives of individuals at the mercy of wretches who 
have every temptation to abuse their almost uncontrolled power? 

The only check, and it would be at best a very insufficient one, 
on the mischief which may attend the practice which has been 
thus avowed, is a determination to punish rigorously those agents 
when they shall be found to have exceeded the powers with which 
they are intrusted--when fromspiesthey have become suborners, 
It must be a principle in every penal code, that a crime, which, 
from its nature, may oftenescape withimpunity, should, when dis- 
covered, be subjected to penalties proportionably severe. Our 
law recognises this principle in the heavy punishment affixed to 
forgery andcoining. If it were possible to have a scale of punish- 
mentinfinitely ascending,bow much highera degree should be the 
proportion for a crime, which, though it must often escape de- 
tection, strikes at the life of innocent men, and endangers the 
peace and liberty of the community! Itis necessary that these 
crimes should be punished, to preserve a respect for the laws: 
For who can respect them, when, as Lord Bacon expresses it, 
they are ‘a shower of snares upon the people?’ What then 
shall we think of the declaration of Lord Liverpool, who, after 
having asserted that it was necessary to employ these spies, ob- 
served, without any marks of indignation, that it would and 
must sometimes happen that such persons, from zeal in their bu- 
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siness, would go further than they ought ?—thus treating crimes 
which are fraught with so many consequences of mischief, as 
the pardonable aberrations of an excessive but laudable zeal. 
But it was not in words alone that the opinions of the Admini- 
stration on this subject were manifested; for though facts have 
transpired which abundantly prove that the emissaries of the 
Ministe rs have fur exceeded their intentions, unless the Minis- 
ters themselves are the greates: of criminals, no steps have been 
taken to bring any one of thei to punishment, or to satisfy the 
public mind; and all remonstrances have been answered by 
an appeal to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
who seems put forwara by his colleagues as a scapegoat, to take 
away the sins of the wnole Administration. 

A gol!w man, (uat bus served out his time 

In holiness, may set up any crime. 

We have the wora of »."h the Committees, that the language 
an’ condict of persons who, for the purpose of procuring in- 
furmation, have appo.criiy engaged in the criminal transactions 
Which have Lecn made the pretence for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, hove hod the etiect of encouraging the designs 
Whici “i was intendca they should only have been the instru- 
ments of detecting. The amount of mischief done by these 


persons, may be estineted by the proofs which have transpired 
of the activity of ere of them, who may be considered asa fair 
specimen of che iratern en 8 This man, Oliver, being in indi- 


gent circumstances, + py fied to the Secretary of State in April 
last, for ‘aiilieiaabn 1S a spy. His services being accepted, he 
went into the manufscturing districts, with a person of the 
name of Mitchell, who had taken on himself the character of 
a delegate. Oliver himself also assumed the character of a de- 
legate from London;—he introduced himself to several persons 
as a man deputed by Sir Francis Burdett and some other 
gentlemen, to observe the dispositions of the people:—he in- 
sinuated at times the ineflicacy of petitioning, and represent- 
ed, that in ].ondon there were great numbers of persons ready 
to resort to violence, on the first appearance of a movement 
in the country. In Yorkshire, he told those into whose confi- 
dence he had insinuated himself, that the friends of Reform in 
London were almost heartbroken because the people in the 
country were so quiet; and in London, on the other hand, 
which he favoured with occasiona! visits, he called on Mr. 
Wooler a printer, who was under prosecution for a libel against 
Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh—gave him exaggerated ac- 
counts of the dispositionof the people in the North—and invit- 
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ed Mr. Wooler to accompany or follow him thither, as they 
only wanted aleader. As his entreaties failed to produce any 
effect, he wished him at least to print papers for distribution, 
as asignal; butin this also he did not succeed. 

The intention of the man is evident. If he could have procured 
any one to follow him from London to the country, or to print 
papers for distribution, open and undeniable proot would have 
been obtained,forthe Committees,of a wide extended conspiracy, 
and of aconnevion between the disaffected in London and those 
of the country. His attempts upon persons of any respectability 
or information were not successful, though he employed all the 
artillery of falsehood ; but as, by the liberality of his employ- 
ers, he was enabled to assume the appearance of a gentleman, 
and to possess all the means of deception, he collected together 
a few of the most ignorant of the manufacturing workmen; and 
having persuaded them to call themselves delegates, handed 
them over to a party of soldiery. In this transaction, his 
‘ zeal’ had been so remarkable that he became suspected ; and 
the Magistrates of the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the 
occurrence took place,were so satisfied that the rebellion which 
Mr. Oliver had so fortunately fomented was created by himself, 
that they discharged ail the prisoners. The account one of 
these delegates gave of himself was, that he had been hired 
by Mr. Oliver, as a guide to the place where he convened the 
meeting. In the course ofthe way, he was treated with rum 
and milk, but was ignorant of his high destiny, till he was 
driven into the ditch by the cavalry. The Eari Fitzwilliam, 
who had given the weight of his high name and vast influence 
to the Reports of the Committee of the House of Lords, and 
to the measures which had been founded on them, was present 
at their examination ; and having also made a minute investi- 
gation into the state of that part of the country, was so con 
vinced that the amount of the danger had been exaggerated, 
and that so much of the evil which existed was to be at- 
tributed to the spies who had been set loose upon the country 
in consequence of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, that 
he changed his opinion as to the further necessity of that mea- 
sure; and, with his characteristic nobleness of mind, at onc: 
avowed the change. It is impossible that there could be a 
witness whose credit or judgment was less questionabie in such 
a case, both on aecount of his known opinions, his lofty cha- 
racter,and his peculiar situation. This nobleman is well known 
as one of those who have always been peculiarly alive to any 
danger to be apprehended from revolutionary doctrines or po 
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pular commotion. He had been a member of the Secret Com- 
mittee ; and on the evidence, whatever it was,that was presented 
to that Body, he supported the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus. It may easily be imagined, that he would feel some diffi- 
culty in confessing. even to his own mind, that he had been in- 
strumental in presenting an exaggerated view of the state of the 
country, or in procuring an unnecessary suspension of its liber- 
ties. His declaration of the conviction which was forced irre- 
sistibly on his mind,was honourable to himselfjand conclusive to 
all unprejudiced minds. But it did not deter our sober alarm- 
ists. The Suspension bil! was again passed; and, instead of bring- 
ing to trial the instigator of the insurrection, they arrested, by 
virtue of their extraordinary powers, and consigned to arbi- 
trary imprisonment, the individuals against whom he had given 
information, Amongst these wasa Mr. Scholes, who had given 
evidence respecting the proceedings of this miscreant—a warn- 
ing to those who would question these protegés of the Adminis- 
tration in the exercise of their high functions, But the Admi- 
nistration had their own notions as to the way of preserving the 
dignity of the law. Contemptible as the disturbance of the 2d of 
December was, it was certainly due to the public peace that the 
offenders should be punished; and there was evidence enough 
to convict them.of the misdemeanour. It was thought fit, how- 
ever, to accuse them of High Treason, and to present a grand 
spectacle to the people of the metropolis. The prisoners were 
daily escorted by troops of horse from the Tower to the Court 
of King’s Bench, and from the Court of King’s Bench to the 
Tower. Four Judges were occupied for more than a week with 
a detail of the most absurd machinations. The dignity of the 
Spafields row was preserved,—and themalefactors escaped with 
impunity! ‘To prove the treason against these men, a witness 
Was put into the box, toad-spotted with all the crimes in the ca- 
talogue ; and the Jury were of course disgusted. But if the 
prosecutors had coniined themselves to charges which they 
could substantiate, they would not have been compelled to 
claim credit for such evidence. In that case, however, they 
would not have been able to taik of the insufficiency of the 
existing laws, or to make their blunders in the exercise of their 
power an argument for increasing it. 

We must now call on all reflecting men to look at this sys- 
tem, which combines. in the greatest perfection, impunity for 
the guilty, with suffering for the innocent, in all its alarming, 
though harmonious parts. Let them look at the Suspension 
ef the Habeas Corpus acts on slighter grounds than were ever 
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before made the foundation of such a measure, on pretences 
which, exactly in proportion as they have been exposed to the 
light, have vanished—to the prevention of meetings for peti- 
tioning—to the unlimited power given to all magistrates over 
public discussion and public lectures—to the impunity of plot- 
makers, and the assumption of a dispensing power. Let them 
consider at what former times those privileges and securities, 
which distinguish us from the worst of despotisms, have been 
curtailed. Let them ask themselves whether this is a moment 
when the monarchy is so unprovided, that it is likely to be 
overthrown by the slightest gust of popular commotion. At 
the time when these new powers are lavished on the Crown,— 
at this time of profound peace,—it possesses a veteran army of 
150,000 men,—is in strict league with all the despotic sove- 
reigns of the Continent, for the purpose of preventing the peo- 
ple ofa great nation from shaking off a government which they 
are said to abhor, and of compelling thamto maintain a fo- 
reign army to secure the dominion of those whom they regard 
as their oppressors. Let them compare the chance of danger 
from such a system, leagued with such a power, to that which 
they can apprehend fromthe seven Spencean philanthropists, 
and their lame general, or the representatives of Mr. Oliver at 
Thornhill Lees. If the wicked designs of some of the lowest 
rabble in three or four manufacturing counties,—not counte- 
nanced by any of the higher or middie classes, and held in ab- 
horrence by the mass of the people in the districts in which 
they originated—can, with the acquiescence of the nation, be 
made a pretence for such measures as we have witnessed ; 
—if these measures are to be continued as long as any 
disaffection shall be said to exist, and active and artful 
emissaries are scattered over the country whose interest it is 
to perpetuate it,—the British Constitution may for a few years 
draw out a precarious existence, dependent on the mercy ofa 
minister, or the caprice of a sovereign: But as there cannot 
fail to arise, in the course of human affairs, those who will 
take advantage of the powers which are so liberally bestowed 
or so tamely submitted to, its final and speedy dissolution may 
be pronounced to be inevitable. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


From March to June, 1817. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. 71. 3s. 

Plan tor the Liuprovement of Agriculture, by a Regulation in the mode 
of Levyiag and Collecting Tithes. By William Cole. 2s. 

A Review (and complete Abstract) of the Reports to the Board of 
Asriculture, from the Southern and Peninsular Departments of England. 
By Mr. Marshall. 12s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bute ; with Obser- 
vations on the means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Considera- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement ; with En- 
gravings. By WilliggrAiton, Strathaven. 12s. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Tuguiry inte the Origin and early History of Engraving upon Cop- 

er and in Wood. By W.G. Ottley, F. S. A. 2 vol. 4to. 3i. 8s. 

Albert Durer’s Prayer-book: consisting of forty-five designs of exqui- 
sitely tasteful ornaments, and a Portrait of that celebrated Artist, copied 
on Stone, from an edition published two years ago at Munici. No. b 
10s, 6d. 

A Set of seventeen Engravings, to illustrate Shakspeare, from Pictures 
by eminent British Artists ; engraved by Messrs. Sharp, Hall, Bromley, 
Rhodes, Fitler, and Stow. Proofs 6/. 6s.—common prints 4l. 4s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Cathedral Antiquities of England, or an Historical, Architectural, and 
Graphical Illustration of the English Cathedral Churches. By John 
Britton, F.S. A. No. UL. being the second number of Winchester. Me- 
dium 4to. 123. 

Researches concerning the Laws, Theology, Learning, Commerce, &c. 
of Ancient and Modern India. By L. Crautord, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, Westmin- 
ster, with Architectural and Graphical Lllustrations. By J. P. Neale. 
vart Il. Royal 4to. 16s. 

Annals of the coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, from the ear- 
liest period to the 50th year of George III. By the Rev. Rogers Rud- 
ing B.D & F.S.A. Sol. 2to. 14. 

The Elgin Marbles, with an abridged Historical and Topographical 
Account of Athens, vol. I. By the Rev. E. I. Burrow, A. M. F. 8. L., 
&c. Uvo. with forty pistes. 1 

Vulgar Errors, Ancient and Modern, attributed as Imports to the Proe 
per Names of the Globe. 8vo. 12s. 

Storia Della Scritura dal suo Risorgimento in Italia sino al Secolo XIX 
per servire di Coutinuazuone alle opere di Winkeimann e ni D’ Agincourt 
Venezia, 1816. 2 vol. fulio, 130 plates. 7, 7 
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Topography, illastrative of the Battle of Platea ; consisting of Plans of 
the Plain and City of Platea, of Plans of Eleuthera, noe, and Phyle, 
and a view of Eleuthera ; from Drawings by T. Allason: accompanied 
by Memoirs, read to the Academy of loscriptions and Belles Lettres of 
France. By John Spencer Stanhope. 8vo. with plates separate, in folio, 
28s.—The plates separately 11. 1s. 

Lacunar Strevelinense, a Collection of Heads etched and engraved after 
the Carved Work which formerly decorated the Roof of the King’s Room 
in Stirling Castle. Splendidly printed, linperial quarto, with forly plates. 
2i, 12s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D. D. By J. Pearson.” 2 
vol. 8vo.  Qis. 

Memoir of the Early Life of W. Cowper, Esq. By Himself. 8vo. 
4s. 

Memoirs of John Philip Kemble, Esq. ; with a Critique on his Per- 
iormances. By J. A. Williams. 5s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. Charles Buck. By J. Styles. 
D.D. 5s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, with Silhouette Portraits. Vol. I. 
8vo. 15s. 

Life of Haydn, in a Series of Letters, translated from the French. 
Sro. 12s. 

Lives of Alberoni, &. By J. Moore. vo, 12s. 

Biographia Literaria, or Biographical Sketches of My Literary Life and 
Opinions By 8S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoires du Marquis de Dangeau ; ou Journal de la Cour de Louis 
XIV. depuis 1684 jusqu’a 1715; avec des Notes historiques et critiques. 
Par Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. 3 tom. 8vo. Il. Ils. 6d. 

The General Biographical Dictionary, edited by Alexander Chalmers, 
F.S. A., &c. 32 vol: 8vo. 191. 4s. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; 
consisting of Authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of eminent 
Persons ; and intended as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By 
John Nichols, F. S. A. Two large volumes 8vo., with fourteen Portraits. 
2l. 14s. 

Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, M. D., and James Neild, Esq , with brief 
Notices of many other Philanthropists. With portraits of Dr. Lettsom and 
Mr. Nield, and eight othe= plates. 5s. 

The Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor. 6 vol. 12mo. 2. 2s. 

BOTANY. 

A Practical Introduction to Botany ; illustrated by references, under 
each definition, t2 Plants of easy access, and by numerous Figures: and 
also comprising a Glossary of Botanic Terms, By the Rev. W. Bingley. 
4s. 6d.—and coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Conversations on Botany : with twenty engravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 
and coloured, 10s. 6d. 
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The Midland Flora. By J. Purton. 2vol. 10. 

Pomov« Britannica, a collection of Fruits, coloured after Nature. By 
G. Brookshaw, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. = 12/. 12s. 

CLASSICS. 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar Recensionis Bentleiane ple- 
rumque emendata, et brevibus Notis instructa. Edidit Thomas Kidd, 
A. M. E. Coll. 8. S. Trin. Royal 12mo. 15s.—and in royal 18mo. 
7s. 6d. 

Hermanni Elementa Doctrine Metrice, ex Editione Lipsie excusa, 
anno 1816 Glasgue Excudebant A. et J. Duncan, Academie Typo- 
graphi. 8vo. 15s. 

© DRAMA. 

The Innkeeper’s Daughter : a Meio-drama, in two Acts. By G. Soane, 
A.B. 2s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe: a grand. Romantic Melo-Drama. By J. Pocock. 
Svo. 2s. 

The Apostate: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Richard Shiel, Esq. 
8vo. 3s. 

Germanicus: Tragedie en Cing Actes, et envers. Par A. V. Arnaud. 
8vo. 3s. 

4 Translation of the above in Blank Verse. By Geo. Bernel. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Comic Dramas, in Three Acts. By Maria Edgeworth. 12mo, 7s, 

The Touchstone, or the World asit goes’ By J. Kenny. 3s 

E!pbi Bey, or the Arab’s Faith ; a Musical Drama, in Three Acts. 
2s. 6d. 

A Brief Dramatic Chronology of Actors, and on the London Stage. By 
R. Wewitzer. 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. By Wm. Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Beauties of Massinger. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Dramatic Tales, iliustrative of the Superstitions and Manners of 
the Lower Scotch. By the Author of the Poetic Mirror. 2 vol. 
8vo. Ids. 

Manfred: a Drama. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Characters of Macbeth and King Richard II. By J. 
P. Kemble. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An Account of the Origin, Principles, Proceedings, an’! Results, of aa 
Institution -for Teaching Adults to read, established in Bucks aud Berks 
in 1814. 8vo. 

On Public Education. By the late Dean of Westminster. 5s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and her Daughter, By Mrs, Tay- 
lor, of Ongar. 

A Key to Dr. Noehden’s Exercises for Writing German. By J. R. 
Schultz. 3° 6d. 

A New Analytica! Table of the Gender of all the French Substantives 
generaliv used By. C. Gros. 3s, 

Classical Reading, or Lessons fur every Day in the Year, selected 
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chiefly from the best English Writers of the reign of George the Third. 
By G. Sharpe. i2mo. ds. 6d. 

“The Palace of Truth. By Madame de Genlis, with coloured Engrav- 
ings 3s. 6d. 

‘L’Enfant Prodigue, ou Azael et Lia, Conte Morel; accompagné de 
douze gravures, dessinées par Duplessi-Bertaux. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered Schools in Ireland, with 
Remarks on the Education of the Lower Classes in that Country. 8vov 
6s. 

A Key to the last Edition of Mr. Perrin’s French Exercises. By C. 
Gros. 3s. 

An Introduction to English Composition and Elocution, in four Parts. 
By John Carey,LL. D. 12mo. 5s. 

important Trifles, chiefly appropriate to Females on their first entrance 
into Society. By Emma Parker. 12mo. 5s. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer. By W. Earnshaw. 2s. 6d. : 

Memoranda, intended to aid the English Student in the Acquirement ol 
the Niceties of French Grammar, with Tabular Elucidations. By Wil- 
liam Hodgson. 12s. 

The French Part, or Key to the Book of Versions ; which may serve 
also as a Book of Elegant Extracts from the best French Classics. 
3s. 6d. 

Contes Choisis pour des Enfans. Traduits de L’Anglais de Madlle 
Edgeworth, Imprimés sur I’édition de Paris. 5s. boards; or 5s. 6d. half 
bound. 

GEOGR4¢PHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary, comprising a 
Complete Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Historical, and Com- 
mercial. Vol. 1. Partl. vo. 9s. 

Accompanied by 

A New General Atlas, constructed from the latest Authorities, by 
A. Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the Prince Regent, exhibiting the 
Boundaries and Divisions, also the Chains of Mountains, and other 
Geographical Features of all the known Countries in the World, com- 
prehended in 53 Maps from original Drawings. Royal 4to, half bound. 
1/. 16s. 

A Geographical Sketch of the principal Mountains throughout the 
World ; exhibiting at one View their comparative Elevations, and 
grouped according to their respective chains ; founded upon the most ex- 
act geographical and barometrical admeasurements. 8s. 

I}lustrations (chiefly Geographical) of the History of the Expedition 
of Cyrus from Sardis to Babylonia, andof the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks. By James Rennel, Esq. 4to. 10. 16s. 

HISTORY. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1815. Vol. VIII. 11. 1s. 

Journal of an English Traveller, from 1814.to 1816; or, Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and of her 
Court ; with Letters of her Royal Highness, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Whit- 
bread, &c. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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The History of Norway, from the earliest times to the present. By 
Messrs. Baden, Holberg, and Anderson. 8vo. 7-. 

Comparative Chronology of the Classic Ages of Greece and Rome, 
By J. Stanton. 

“The History of the British Revolution of 1688-9, recording all 
the events connected with that transaction in England, Scotland, and Ire. 
Janu, down to the capitulation of Limerick in 1691. By George Moore, 
Esc . lds. 

‘A View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindoos. By 
the Rev. W. Ward. 2 vol. .8vo. 18s. 

Papers on the Affairs of Scotland, from 1702 to 1715. By George 
Lockhart, Esq. 2 vol. 4to. Sl. 5s. 

Orwerod’s History of Cheshire. Part III. 20. 12s. Gd. 

Cobbett’s Pariiemen'ary History. Vol. XXIX. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

A New Chart oi History. By Francis Baily. 7s. 

The Secret and True History of the Church of Scotland, from the 
Kestoration to the year 1678. By the Rev. James Kirkton; to which is 
added, an Account of the Murder of Archbishop Sharp. By James Rus- 
sell, an Actor therein. 

The History of Ireland, from the Earliest Ages to the Union. By the 
Rev. Samue] Burdy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Nava! Occurrences between Great Britain and America. By T. 
James 8vo. 11. 

An Account of the Origin, Progress, and actual State of the War 
carried on between Spain aod Spanish America: containing the principal 
Facts which have marked the Stuggle in Mexico, New Grenada, Vene- 
zucia, Chili, and the Provinces of Rio de la Plata. By a South Ameri- 
can. 8vo. 6s. 

The History of Java. By Thomas Raffes, 2 vol. 4to. 8/1. 8s. 

LAW. 

The Trial at Bar of James Watson, Surgeon, for High Treason, on the 
9th of June, and seven following days; taken in short-hand by Mr. Fra- 
zer ; with Portraits ot the four accused. 8vo. 7s. 

Another Report of the same Trials. 8vo. 4s. 

On the Bankrupt Laws. By J. Whitmarsh. Royal 8vo. 10. 1s. 

Bell's Supplement to Vesey’s Reports. Royal 8vo. 11 10s. 

A Treatise on Parties to Actions. By Anthony Hammond, Esq. 8vo. 
12s, 

Hints for Abstracting Title Deeds. By W. Harper. 8vo. 5s. 

Ob-ervitions on the present State of Criminal and Civil Judicature in 
the Cuunty of Cork. By the Rev. H. Townshend, A. M. 3s. 6d, 

West's Treatise of the Law and Practice ot Extents. 8vo. 14s. , 

The Equity Draftsman. By J. Van Heythuren, Esq. Barrister-at- 
law. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Points in Manumission, and Cases of Contested Freedom. By J. 
Henry. Esq. Barrister-at-law. 

Hill’s Reports of Cases Argued and Ruled at Nisi Prius in the Court 
of Common Pleas. 8vo. 
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The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esq., delivered at the Bar, and on 
various public occasions, in lreland aud England. 7s. 

‘Reports of Cases upon Appeals and Writs of Error in the House of 
Lords, during the Sessions of Parliament 1813 to 1816. By P. Dow, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, Berrister-at-Law 4 vol. Roya! 8vo. 

A digested Index to the Crown Law, comprehending all the Points 
relating to Criminal Matters contained in the Reports of Blackstone, Bur- 
row, Cowper, Douglas, Leach’s Crown Law, Raymond, Salkeld, Strange, 
Wiison, and the Term Reports. By H. N. Tomlins, of the Inner-Tem- 
ple. Royal 8vo. 

Practical Instructions for suing out and prosecuting a Commission of 
Bankrupt, with the best Modern Precedents now in use, and a Digest of 
Supplemental Cases. By Ed. Coristian, Esq., Barrister, &c.  8vo, 

A Practical Treatise on Copyhold Tenure and Court-keeping. By 
John Scriven, Esq., of the loner-femple. Barrister-at-law. 

The Case of Colebrooke against Taaffe, instituted before’ the Court 
of Session in Scotland, for the purpose of removing the two Minor 
Children of the late G. Colebrooke from the guardianship of their 
Mother. 

Thoughts on the Laws relating to Salt, as they affect the Fisheries, 
Agriculture, and Manufactures of the Kingdom. By Samuel Parkes, 
F.L S. M.R.I. Member of the Geological Society. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, and Authority of Parish 
Officers, in all matters relating to Parochial Law. By T. W. Williams, 
Esq. of the Inner-Temple, Barrister-at-law. 2 vol. royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 
6d, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, AND ANATOMY. 

The Fdinburgli Medical and Surgical Journal, No. 51, 3s, 

Observations on the Diseased Manifestations of the Mind, or Insanity. 
By.J.G. Spurzheim, M D. With Four Plates. Royal 8vo. 14s, 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of Cases in Sur- 
gery. By Charles Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. Part IV. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Compendious Dictionary of the Veterinary Art. By James White, 
Veterinary Surgeon. Royal 18mo. 6s. 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis 1809, Editio 
Altera. 18mo. 4s. 

The Continental Medical Repository : conducted by E. Von Embden, 
assisted by other Gentlemen of the Faculty. No.1. (To be continued 
Quarterly.) 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on Insanity ; chiefly with reference to the Physical Symp- 
toms, founded on the Practice of John Mayo, M.D. By T. Mayo, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Pictute of the College of Physicians. 8vo. 16s. 

A Physiological System of Nosology. By J. M. Good, F.R.S.S. 8vo, 
Hl. Is. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases comprised in the -Classi- 
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fication of the late Dr. Willan. By T. Bateman, M.D.F.L.S., Physicia» 
to the Public Dispensary, and to the Fever Institution, Fascicvus X. ; 
with Coloured Plates. 1/. Is. 

Cases of Diseased Bladder and Testicle, with Twenty-one Etchings, 
By. W. Wadd, Esq., Surgeon. 4to. 18s. 

An Account of two Successful Operations for restoring the lost Nose 
from the Integuments of the Forehead. By J. C. Cavpue, Esq. ; with 
Plates. 4to. 16s. 

Observations on the Harveian Doctrine of the Circulation of the Blood, 
in Reply to those lately adduced by Geo. Kerr, Esq. By A. Ewing, 
M.D., Member of the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh. 6s. 

An Essay on the Mode by which Constitutional Disease is produced 
from the Inoculation of Morbid Poisons. By C. Salt, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 4s. 

‘The New London Pharmacopeia, correctly translated from the last 
Latin Editich. By R. J. Thornton, M.D. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

Gerbaux on the Teeth. 12mo. 6s. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

A Course of Military Instruction. By Lieut.-Col. Pasley. 3 vol. 
&vo. ; with 1190 Engravings. 3s. 

An Universal Military Dictionary, in English and French. By Major 
Charles James. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Explanation of the Review Manceuvres of a Regiment of Cavalry. By 
Capt. Wm. Hackett. 

A Military Catechism, for the Use of Young Officers, and Non Com- 
missioned Officers of Cavalry. By Col. Dalbiac. 2s. 

An Historical Account of the Kise and Progress of the Bengal 
Native Infantry, from its first Formation; together with a Detail of the 
Services on which the several Battalions have been employed during that 
period. By the late Captain John Williams. With Plates. 8vo. 
12s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra of the Hindoos, with Arithmetic and Mensuration. Translated 
from the Sanscrit. by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 4to. 31. 3s. 

A Key to Mensuration. By J. Nesbit. 12mo. 5s. 

The Hundred-Weight Fraction-Book. Square 4to. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, edited by Macvey 
Napier, Esq., F.R.S.L. & E. Volume II. Part If. Illustrated by Twenty- 
two Engravings. 4to, 11. 5s, 

The Works of the Rev. Francis Wrangham, M.AF.R.S., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 3vol. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of Stenographic 
Writing, with an Impartial and Critical Examination of all the Systems 
which have been published in Europe, from its Invention down to the 

resent Time. Il. is. 
The Journal des Dames. Published Weekly, at 20s. per Quarter. 
A Report of the Navy Board. By J.Scott. 8vo.  ‘%s. 
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The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum, being a salutary Treatise 
on Duelling ; together with|the Annals of Chivalry, the Ordeal Trial, 
and Judicial Combat from the Earliest Times. By Abraham Bosquett, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent Shells. By J. Dillwyn. 2 vol. 8vo. 
Il. 18s. 

An Essay on the Variation of the Compass, interspersed with 
Practical Observations and Remarks. By William Bain,R.N.  8vo. 
With Chart. 6s. g 

Canine Pathology: or a full Description of the Diseases of Dogs, with 
their Causes, Symptoms, and Mode of Cure. By Delabere Blaine. With 
Wood Cuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters from Mrs. E. Carter to Mrs. Montagu, between 1775 and 1800; 
chiefly on Literary and Moral Subjects. 1. 7s. 

The Correspondent : consisting of Letters, Moral, Political and Literary, 
between eminent Writers in France and England. No. Il. 5s. 

The Works of Gianuto and Gustavus Selenus on Chess. Translated 
by J. H. Jarratt. 2vol. 8vo. 1. Is. 

A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North America, 
since the Earl of Selkirk’s Connexion with the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
8vo. 5s. 

The History of an Old Pocket Bible, as related by Itself. By the Rev. 
Robert Cox, A.M. 3s. 

Authentic Nerrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce. By 
Jas. Riley, late Master and Supercargo. to, 

Luccock’s Essays onthe Theory of the Tides. 4to. 7s. 
* Owen’s History of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 2 vol. 8vo. 
ll. 4s. 

School for Wits. By R. Wewitzer. 6s. 

The London Budget of Wit. By a Friend to Rational Mirth. 12me. 
5s. 
The Painter and Varnisher’s Guide. By P. F.Tingry. 8vo. 12s. 
Westney’s Wine and Spirit Dealer’s Vade-Mecum. 4s. 

An Inquiry into the Nature of Benevolence. By J. E. Bicheno, F. L. 
S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Art of Correspondence ; consisting of Letters in French and Eng- 
lish ; neat Pocket volume. 5s. : 

A Series of Incidents of English Bravery, during the late Campaigns 
on the Continent. By A, Atkinson. No. 6s. 

The Dance of Lite ; consisting of twenty-four Designs, by Mr. Row- 
landson ; with Illustrations in verse. By the Author of “ The Tour of 
Doctor Syntax.” No.1. 2s. 6d. 

The Costume of the Netherlands ; illustrated by thirty coloured Engrav- 
ings, after Drawings by Miss Semple ; with descriptive Letter-press, in 
English and French. In three Parts, 4to, 15s. each, or 2I. 5s. 

Jobn Bull’s Bible, or Memoirs of the Stewardships and Stewards of 
John Bull’s Manor of Great Albion, from the Earliest times to the present. 
By Democritus Poplicola. 2 vol, 8vo. 
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Oweniana, or Select Passages from the Works of Owen ; arranged by 
Arthur Young, Esq. F. R.S.  12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to Mourners. By W. Newnham, 
Esq. 12mo. 5s 

Remarks on the first Chapter of the Bishop of Llandaff’s Hora Pelas- 
gice. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part V. 
Vol. UM. 4to. 1. Ds. 6d. 

Observations on the West India Is!ands, Medical, Political, and Miscel- 
laneous. By John Williamson, M.D. 8vo. 11. 5s. 

A Description of the Safety-lamp invented by G. Stephenson, now in 
use in Killingworth Colliery. 8vo. 3s. 

France. By Lady Morgan. 4to. Qi. 2s. 

A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests of 
Ceylon ; with an Appendix, containing some of the Principal Laws and 
Usages of the Candians. By Anthony Bertolacci, Esq. late Comptroller- 
general of Customs of that Colony ; with a Map of the Island. 8vo. 
18s. 

Armata, Part II. : exhibiting a View of the Manners, &c. of the Metro- 
polis. 3s. 6d. 

An Historical Display of the Effects of Physical and Moral Causes on 
the Character and Circumstances of Nations. By J. Bigland, Esq. 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, and Electricity. By C. C. 
Bompass, Barrister-at-law. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters on Ceylon, particularly relating to the Kingdom of Candy. By 
Captain L. de Bussche, late acting Deputy-adjutant-general in Ceylon. 
8vo. 9s. 

Remarks on the Construction of Hot-houses, pointing out the most ad- 
vantageous forms, materials, and contrivances, to be used in their con- 
struction ; with a review of the various methods of building them in fo- 
reign countries, as well asin England. By J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. &e. 
with ten plates from etchings on stone. Royal 4to. 15s. 

Asiatic Researches : or Transactions of the Society instituted in Bengal, 
for inquiring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Li- 
terature of Asia. Vol. XIl. dto. J. Qs. 

The third volume of Athene Oxonienses: to which is added, Fasti 
Oxonienses, or Annuals of the said University, with notes and additions. 
By Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s. 4to. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Outlines of Geology ; being the Substance of a Course of Lectures de- 
jivered in the Koyal Institution. By William Thomas Brande. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Hardenbrass and Haverill. 4 vol. 12mo. I. 11s. 6d. 

Montague Newburgh, or the Mother and Son. By Alicia C. Mant. 2 
vol. 18mo. 10s, 6d. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Harrowgate. 2 vol. 12m, 12s. 

Le Chateau de St. Valerie. Par Madame Herbiter. 12mo. 4s, 6d 
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Family Annals, or the Sisters. By Mary Hays. 5s. 

Three Weeks at Fladong’s. 3 vol. 12mo. 20s. 

The Absent Man, a Narrative. Edited by Sir Peter Plastic, Knight 
of the Order of the Tower and the Sword. 12mo. 4s, 

The Vicar of Waketield, an elegant edition; illustrated by twenty- 
four coloured engravings, by Mr. Rowlandson. Royal 8vo. 10. Is. 

Correspondence between a Mother and her Daughter at School. 

Rachel, a Tale, with a beautiful frontispiece. &vo 5s. 

Leap Year; or a Woman's Privilege. By Selina Davenport. 5 vol 
12mo 25s. 

The Imperial Captive. By J. Gwilliams. 2 vol 8vo 1/. Is, 

The Welch Mountaineers. By Miss Hutton, author of Miser Married. 
3 vol 18s, 

Some Account of Myself. 4 vol 12mo. 11. 2s. 

Strathbogie, or the Recluse of Glenmorris. A Romance. By Alicia 
M‘Gennis. 5 vol 12mo 27s. 6d, 

The Hero, or Adventures of a Night, 2 vol 12mo 8s. 

Howard Castle, 5 vol. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d, 

Maria, a Domestic Tale. By Mrs. St.George. 3 vol. 18s, 

Harringtun, a Tale: and Ormond, a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth. 3 
vol, 12mo, 1. Is. 

The Good Grandmother and her Offspring, a Tale. By Mrs. Hofland. 
3s, 6d. 

POETRY. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose. By the late John Bowdler, Esq. 
2vol.8vo, t&s, 

Idwall,a Poem. By Mr. Bayley. 10s, 

Yeatman’s Brent Knoll, a Poem. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The New Lyre, 2 Collection of 230 of the best Songs, Glees, &c. now 
in vogue, 3s, 

London and Dublin; an heroic Epistle to Counsellor Phillips. 8vo. 1s. 

The late Sessions of the House of Commons, or the Great Moral Ses- 
sion ; a practical Epistle to Lord Castlereagh. By an Englishman. 

Odin, a Poem. By Sir W. Drummond. 4to, 18s. 

Padilla, a Tale of Palestine, a Poem, By J. Taaffe, Esq, 10s 6d. 

Modern Greece, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Phrosyne, a Grecian Tale: Alashtar, an Arabian Tale, By H. Gally 
Knight, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 

Actors and Editors, a Poem. By an Under-graduate. 

Sibylline Leaves, a collection of Poems. By S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

A Political Epistle to the King of Hayti, in Five Cantos, 3s. 6d. 

Twenty-four Vocal Pieces, with Original Poetry, written expressly 
for the Work, by Mrs. Joanna Baillie; Walter Scott, Esq. ; John Stew- 
art, Esq. ; Wm. Smyth, Esq.; James Hogg, the Scots Shepherd, and 
Lord Byron. By Dr. John Clarke of Cambridge. 2 vol. 

A Poetical Epistle from Delia to Lord Byron. 1s. 6d. 

Musomania; or, Poet’s Purgatory. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 
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Paris in 1815: a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Schoolboy, and other Poems. By Thomas Cromwell. Small 
8vo. 5s. 

Lalla Roohk, an Oriental Romance :—containing the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan—Paradise and the Peri—The Fire Worshippers —and the 
Light of the Haram, By Thomas Moore, Esq. 4to i. 2s. 

Illustrations to the Poem, engraved by Charles Heath, from Paintings 
by R. Westall, R.A. 4to, 1. 5s, 

Churchyard’s Chips concerning Scotland: being a collection of his 
Pieces relative to that Couutry: with Historical Notices, and a Lite of 
the Author, ornamented wiih Churchyard’s Arms, and a Fac-simile of his 
Writing and Signature. By George Chalmers, F. R. 8.8. A, 8vo, 12s, 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

On the Principles of Political Economy and ‘Taxation. By David Ri- 
cardo, Esq. 14s. 

Inquiry into several Questions of Political Economy, applicable to the 
Present State of Britain. 

A Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. analyzing his Pamphlet on the Depre- 
ciation of Bank Notes. By the Rev, A. Crombie. Is. 

A Tabular View of the Finance of Great Britain, By Nathaniel 
Jekyd, Esq. 

On the Spanish Colonies, and South American Revolution, By M. 
de Pradt, 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Speech of the Right Hon, Robert Peel, on the Catholic Question, 

All Classes productive of National Wealth; or, the Theories of M., 
Quesnai, Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Gray, analyzed and examined, By 
George Purves, L. L. D. 8vo. 9s, 

A New System of Practical Political Economy, adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Present Times. 3s. 

Additions to an Essay on the Principle of Population ; or, a View of its 
Past and Present Effects on Human Happiness; with an Inquiry into our 
Prospects respecting the future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which 
itoccasions. By T.R. Malthus, 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

The Coalition and France. 8vo, ‘7s. 

Speech of John Leslie Foster, on the Catholic Ree: May 9, 1817, 
23 

"The True State of the British Nation, as to Trade, Commerce, &e. 
By J. H. Reddell, Esq. 3s. Gd. 

Four Letters on the Constitution. By George Dyer, A. B. 3d Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 5s, 

Plan of Parliamentary Reform, in the Form of a Catechism, with Rea- 
sons for each Article. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8s. 

A Letter to an English Nobleman, containing an Analysis of the British 
Constitution, and a View of the Catholic Question, as it relates to Ireland. 
By Liberator. gvo, 

A Summary View of the State of Spain.at the Restoration of Ferdi- 
nand VII. By Captain Christopher Clarke. 
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Observations on the State of the Country since the Peace; with a 
Supplementary Section on the Poor Laws. By Lieutenant-General Craw- 
ford. 

Remarks on t!: Essentials of a Free Government, and on the Genuine 
Consiitwion of the British House of Commons. By the Rev. D. M. 
Peacoe! A Mi. Qs. 

Cocvesle’ Report of the Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, in 
the Hicuse of Commons, on Tuesday May 6, on Mr. Lambton’s Motion 
for 2 Consure on Mr. Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon. 8vo. 3s. 

‘The Colonies and present American Revolutions. By J. de Pradt. 
8vu. 12s, 

THEOLOGY. 

A Key to the Old Testament; or, a Summary View of its several 
Bovuks, pointing out the instructions and Mysteries which they contain, 
&c. By the Rey. Henry Butter. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, By the Rev. John Martin. 2 vol. 8vo. 24s. 

Letters to a Serious and Humble Inquirer after Divine Truth. By the 
Rev. Edward Cooper. 12mo. 

A Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha. By the Rev. R, Gray, 
8vo. 133s. 

Challenge to Unitarians. 8vo. 

Fifty two Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of England. By 
the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

The Clergyman’s Companion in Visiting the Sick. By W. Paley, D. 
D. Archdeacon of Carlisle. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Baker's Sermons, extracted from the Lectures of Bishop Porteus. 8¥o. 
9s. 

A Second Lay Sermon. By S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. 5s. 

A New Volume of Sermons. By Bishop Horsley. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the late W. Bell, D. D. Prebendary 
of Westminster. 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Spry’s Bampton Lectures. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Wilks’s Christian Essays. 2 vol. 14s. 

Stevens’s Discourses on the Festivals and Fasts. 8vo. 103. 6d. 

Sermons, By T.'S. Jones. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

Bean's Parochial lustruction. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Discourses. By the Rev. Joshua Gilpin. 

A Selection of Sermons and Charges. By the late Rev. Edward Wil- 
liams,D. D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By the Rev. John Nance, D. D. 2 vol. 
8vo, 18s, 

Practical Discourses, intended to promote the Improvement and 
Happiness of the Young. By Henry Belfrage, Minister in Falkirk. 
4s. 6d, 

History of Muhammedanism: comprising the Life and Character of 
the Arabian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Empires founded by 
the Mubammedan Arms. By Chas. Mills, Esq. 8vo.- 12s. 

: Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism. By the Rev. Joho Scott, M. A. 
vo. 
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Remarks on Tomline’s Calvinism. By the Rev. ‘Tho, Scott, M. A. 
8vo. 14s. 

Stackhouze’s History of the Bible, corrected and improved, By the 
Right Rev. George Gleig, LL. D. F.R.S.E. F.S.S. A. 3 vol. 4to,  4/. 
14s. 6d.—large paper, 6/. 6s. 

Sermons. By J. Balguy. 8vo. 9s, 

Sermons. By J-Bonar. 8vo. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public Duties. By the very Rev. 
William Vincent, D. D. late Dean of Westminster: witha Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c.  byvo, 
10s. 6d. 

On the Principles of the Christian Religion, addressed to her Daughter, 
and un Theology. By Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkestone Guide: containing an Account 
of their ancient and present state. ‘To which is subjoined, a briet histo- 
ry of the Cinque Ports, 4s. 6d. 

Guide to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places in England and 
Wales for 1817, 16s. 

The Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey of Ireland. By William 
Shaw Mason, Esq., with maps and Plans. 8vo. Vol. II, 1. ts. 

A Topographical History of Staffordshire. By W. Pitt, 8vo. 11, 
5s. ; large Paper, 1/. 15s 

Ducatus Leodinensis, or the Topography of the Town and Parish of 
Leeds, By Ralph Theresuy Second Edition, with notes and additions. 
By T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. Folio. 

Loidis and Elmete, or an Account of the Lower Portions of Arc- 
dale, Wharfdale, and the Vale of Calder. By T. D, Whitaker, LL. D. 
Folio, 

a rameronyee Delineation of the Southern Coast of England. No. 
Vill. 20s, 

Account of the Weald of ixent. By J. Dean, 8vo. 15s. 

Hughson’s Walks through London. 2 vol, Foolscap. 8vo, 1, 10s.; 
demy 8vo., 2I, 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Historical Account of Discoveries and ‘Travels in Africa, from 
the Earliest Ages to the present Time. By the late John Leyden, 
M. D. Completed and enlarged, with Views of the present State ot 
that Continent, by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. Illustrated by Maps. 2 
vols. 8vo. 4. 7s. 

Major Barnes’s Tour through St. Helena. 12mo. 5s. 

James’s Journal of a ‘Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, Poland, &c. 
during the years 1813-14. 2vol. 11. 10s. 


Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s Bay. By Lieutenant Edward 
Chappell, R. N. 
A Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage to Pitcairn’s Island. By Lieute- 
nant Shilliber. 8vo. with 16 —— 7s. 6d. 
iss 


Letters frem the Highlands. By Spence. 8vo, 10s, 6d? 
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The Travellers’ Guide to France and the Netherlands, containing the 
various Modes of travelling in those Countries. 18mo. 4s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce, wrecked on 
the Western Coast of Africa in 1615. By James Riley. 4to. il. 15s. 

Karamania, or a brief Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, 
and of the Remains of Antiquity, with plans, views, &c. By Francis 
Beaufort, F.R.S. 14s. 

The Traveller in Asia, or a Visit to the most celebrated parts of the 
Fast Indies and China. By Priscilla Wakefield, with a coloured Map. 
12mo. 4s. 6d, 

Travels through France and Germany in the Years 1815, 16, and 17; 
interspersed with numerous historical and political Anecdotes, derived 
from authentic sources. By J. Jorgenson, Esq. Svo. 16s. 6d. 
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‘ 


INDEX. 


-Ibruzzo, mountains of, infested by banditti, 52. 

Agriculture, mode of, in Lombardy, 33—in Tuscany, 40, 

Alps, description of the plains nigh to, in Lombardy, 34. 

Ardea, unbealthiness of, noticed by ancient writers, 56. 

Arno, valley of the, described, 43. 

Assissi, ancient temple of Minerva at, 99. 

Association, who the inventor of the principle of, 496. 

Asylums, lunatic, dreadful abuses existing in, 432—establishment of one 
at York, by the Quakers, 433—facts disclosed respecting one previous- 
ly existing there, 435—account of that in Moorfields, 438—of St. Luke's 
Hospital, 443—shocking treatment of the patients in private madhouses, 
444—and in workhouses, 446—enumeration of these establishments in 
Scotland, 447— in lreland, 448—account of that of Salpetriére at Paris, 
449—proper mode of treatment pointed out, 451—estimate of the 
number of insane in Britain and Ireland, 456—of the structure of luna- 
tic asylums, 459—description of that at Glasgow, 460—statutes regard- 
ing the treatment of lunatics, 463—hitherto extremely defective, 465 
—substance of a new bill for the better regulation of madhouses, 467 
—objections to, considered, 463. 


B 

Banks, Sir Joseph, letter to, from Dr. Franklin, 281. 

Bentinck, Lord William, issues a proclamation to the Italians, 107—con- 
cludes a treaty with Murat, 114. 

Berger’s, Dr., mineralogical account of the Isle of Man, 179. 

Bergmann, Benjamin, his account of the Calmucks, 303. . 

Berkshire magistrates, resist the interference of the Secretary of State, 
536. 

Berthier, mysterious circumstances in the death of, 124. 

Bethlem hospital, account of, 438. 

Bologna, prospect from the principal steeple of, described, 95. 

Bonaparte, what the chief aim of his policy, according to Mr. Jorgenson, 
374. 

Bothwell bridge, description of the rout at, 243. 

Bowdler, Mr., remains of. 335—character of the author, and of his writings, 
326—illustration of the position, that there is merit in faith, 338. 
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Brougham, Mr., extract from his speech respecting the eonduct of Ministers 
towards Genoa, 110. ‘ 

Burke, Mr. remarks on the character of, 603. 

Butterworth, Mr., testimony of, on the beneficial influence of Sunday 
schools, 27. 

Byron’s, Lord, Manfred, character of, 418—extracts from, 420. 


Cc 

Calmucks, manners, customs, &c. of, 305—account of one of their grand 
festivals, 309—of their religion, 311—ingenious mode of devotion 
among, 313—acuteness of their senses, 314. 

Campagna di Roma, description of, 48, 

Canning, Mr., speech of, on the motion for an address to the Prince Re- 
gent, preliminary remarks on, 59—intention of it shown to be to aid 
Ministers in sounding alarm over the country, 61—inconsistencies in 
the Report of the House of Lords, 67—doctrives ascribed to the Spen- 
ceans, 73—extract from a publication of the founder of that sect, 74. 

Castlereagh, Lord, opinion entertained of him on the Continent, 388. 

Corcasus, account of travels in, 316—great height of the mountains, and 
dificulty of the ascent, 319—curious grotto on the summit of one of 
them, 322—manners, &c. of the Ingushes, 323. 

Chatcedony, vegetable remains preserved in, 192. 

Chateauzieur, M., on the agriculture and statistics of Italy, 31—au- 
thor’s division of that country, as it respects agriculture, 32— 
mode of culture practised in Lombardy, 33—instruments of hus- 
ban'ry in Italy, 39-~of the Agriculture of Tuscany, 40—the Colma- 
ta, amede of improvement practised there, described, 44—unacccount- 
able insalubrity of the Maremna, one of the author’s divisions of the 
lis'ian territory, 46—account of the banditti who infest the Pontine 
marshes, 52. 

Christianity, beneficial effect of, in restraining pauperism, 20. 

Claverhouse, Graham of, character, &¢. of, 226, 

Coleridge's Literary Life, strictures on, 488—account of the author's 
school education, 489—of the habits, &c. of his friend Mr. Southey, 
492—of Mr. Wordsworth’s claims to originality asa poet, 495—who 
the discoverer of the principle of association, 496—strictures on the sys- 
tem of Kant, 497—author’s account of the commencement of the 
Watchman, 498—character of Mr. Burke, 503—charges against the 
Conductor of the Edinburgh Review, 508—Reviewer’s vindication of 
bimself, 509--remarks on poetic diction, 512—and on the character of 
poets. 514. 

Collinson, Mr., discoveries of Dr. Franklin in electricity owing to, 293. 

Colmaia, a great agricultural improvement in Tuscany, described, 44, 

Condorcet, answer to a remark of, on the inefficacy of Faith, 333, 

Contentment, illustration of the trite argument for, 296, 

Couper, Mr., examination of, concerning the effect of Sunday Schools, 2@ 
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Coriolanus, remarks on the tragedy of, 481. 
Covenanters, specimen of their eloquence, 232. 


D 
Dalzell, General, picture of, 241. 
Divining rod, still retains a certain credit among the Cornish miners, 
184. 


Droitwich, analysis of the salt springs at, 183. 
E 

Economy, remarks on, by Dr. Franklin, 295. 

Edgeworth’s Miss, Tales, 390—general character of her writings, 391— 
Harrington, design of, and extracts from, 397—strictures on, 403— 
story of Ormond, with extracts,’ 404. 

Edward I1., ordinance for an annual Parliament in his reign, 127. 


Edwards,.Mr. Bryan, his account of the condition of the slaves in the 
West Indies, 358. { 


Faith, illustration of the position that there is merit in, 338. 

Falstaff, observations on the character of, 485, 

Ferrara, remarks on the city of, 95. 

Franklin, Dr., Private Correspondence of, 275—character of the au- 
thor, 276—letter to a friend on the prospect of peace, 279—to Dr. 
Price, and Bishop Shipley, 280—to Sir Joseph Banks, on the re- 
turn of peace, 281—to Mr. Hutton, on the murder of some Mora- 
vian Indians, 282—to Dr. Priestley, on the evils of war, 283—to 
the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 284—to General Washington, 285— 
early partiality of the author for the King and British nation, 285— 
—change of his opinions in that respect, 286—sarcasm against the 
King, 288—imprisonment of Mr. Laurens, 289—characteristic of 
the author’s understanding, 291—letter respecting Mr. Collinson the 
botanist, 293—to a friend, on marriage, 294—to his daughter, Mrs. 
Bache, on economy, 295—to Dr. Priestley, on contentment, 296— 
to Mr, Strahan, the King’s printer, 297—thoughts on religion, 299—to 
Mr. Whitefield, on religious intolerance and dogmatism, 300—on infi- 
delity, 301. 


: G 
Gagging-Act, explained, 534. 
Gatga-Pngushes, a Caucasian tribe, some account of, 323. 

Genoa, conduct of the English Government towards, 107—exposed by 
Mr. Brougham, 110. 

Geological Society, transactions of, introductory remarks on, 174— 
Dr. Macculloch, on certain products obtained in the distillation of 
wood, &c, 177—Dr. Berger’s mineralogical account of the Isle of 
Man, 179—Dr. Macculloch on the granite Tors of Cornwall, 181— 
Mr. Horner’s account of the brine springs at Droitwich, 132—Mr. 
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Phillips on the Veins of Cornwall, 183—Mr. Webster on the fresh- 
water formations in the Isle of Wight, &c. 186—Mr. Phillips’s de 
scription of the oxyd of tin the production of Cornwall, &c. 188— 
Dr. Macculloch’s remarks on specimens transmitted to the Geological 
Society, 189—Mr. Steinbauer’s notice relative to the geology of the 
coast of Labrador, 191—Dr. Macculloch on vegetable remains pre- 
served in Chalcedony, 192. 

Georgia, description of, 328—baths of Teflis, 330—country now under 
the dominion of Russia, 331. 

Gipseys, arts of, described, 383. 

Glusgow, description of the lunatic hospital at. 461. 

Goethe’s Memoirs, preliminary rematks on, 83—adventure of the author 
at Trent, 86—is in danger of being apprehended as a spy at Malsesine, 
87—manners, &c. of the Veronese, 89—little respect now paid to pil- 
grims, 90—account of Venice, ib.—visit to Ferrara and Bologna, 95 
—singular dream of the author, 97—conversation with an officer of 
the Papal army, 97—adventure at the celebration of All-Souls day, 


Gordon, Principal, statement by, respecting the Stuart papers, 260. 


H 

Hamlet, observations on the character of, 483. 

Hazlitt’s characters of Shakspeare’s plays—what the author's object 
in, 472—superiority of Shakspeare’s genius illustrated by extracts, 474 
—peculiar characteristic of his heroines, 477—account of the charac- 
ters of Cloten and Macbeth, 578—the latter contrasted with Richard 
III., 478, 

Heraclius, story of two priests in the reign of, 320. 

Heroines, Shakspeare’s peculiar characteristic of, 477. 

Hobbes, Mr., the discoverer of the principle of association, 496. 

Horner’s, Mr., account of the brine springs at Droitwich, 182, 

Huel-.Cock, account of the mine of, 186. 

Hutton, Mr., letter to, from Dr. Franklin, on the murder of some Mora 
vian Indians, 282. 


Jamaica, propagation of religion discouraged in, 366. 

Incognito, remarks on the custom of travelling, 100. 

Infidelity, folly and mischief of propagating, 301. 

éntolerance, religious, advice against, 300. 

Jorgenson’s Travels, 371—remarks on the great number of modern 
books of that description, 371—author’s mode of travelling, 373— 
fundamental object of Buonaparte’s policy, asserted to be the seizure of 
our Indian possessions, 374—gaming-houses of Paris countenanced 
by the Government, 376—British and French senates contrasted, 
336—partiality of the people of Paris for Buonaparte, 387 
—observations on the abolition of the Sabbath, 881—treatment 
of the mayor of Jonchery by the Russians, 382—anecdote of a 
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Kant, strictures on the system of, 497 
a Mount, attempt to reach the summit of, 819—curious grotto on, 


Klaproth’s eavels in Caucasus and Georgia, character of, 302. 
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Murat, King of Na concludes a treaty with Austria, 
¥ - pein, 136 adventures aiter his mito | 
taly, 


N 
Nasighi, Grande, canal of, described, 53, 


0 
Obi sorcery, in the West Indies, effects.of, described, 362. 
Olver, the Government Spy, account of his proceedings, 540. 
Ossetes, a Caucasian tribe, account of, 317. 


Oxen, cultivation of the land chiefly performed by, io Lombardy, 36. 


P 
Painters, Venetien, remarks on the colouring of, 93. 
Papal army, conversation with an officer of, We. 
Parliaments, annual, and universal suffrage, asserte 
ancient and undoubted rights.of the 
Parliaments in the earlier periods of our history, 127—misund 
by the reformers, 131—what the intention of the ancient laws fe 


nual Parliaments, 133—universal suffrage denied to have ever ob 
in England, 144. 


ee causes and cure of, 1—view, of the controversy 

r. Malthus and his opponents, on the subject of eharity, bes 
poverty cannot be banished from the world by the mece positive iy 
nistrations of beneficence, 3—to what the comparative i 
Scotland from the miseries of pauperism may be cd 
= of Christianity in restraining pauperism, a aa 

otal ton the larger towns of Scotland, 
in begetting a repagnan to 

Phillips, Mr. W., on the Veins of Comw ral, 1 
oxyd of tin, the production of Cornwall, &c. 188, 

Pilgrims, dress, &c &c, of, described, 90, 

Po, embankment of, described, 45. 

Puctte diction, remarks on, 512. 

Poetical extracts—from Southey’s Wat Tyler, 153—Lord Byron's Man 
fred, 420-—Shakspeare, 475. if 

Poetry, definition of, 513. 

Pontine marshes, account of, 52. 

Poor, how provided for in Scofland, 9. 

Priestley, Dr., letter from Rr, Franklin to, on, the prhinet war, 283,. 

Providence, patticul r, on the belief of a, 30), 

Public’ affairs, on the «present state of, 516—inconsistency, of those - 
who assert that the possession of power is.of up ae Te 516 
—author’s notion of the motives which actuate. cele a 
marks°on the duration of Parliaments, 5%0—erors, 
the reformers, 521-—proceedings of the Committee of 
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conspiracies againet 
described, of the Habeas Corpus — 
of the doesian sak tbe caraaamtiel interference of “pag 


state, resisted by the Berkshire Magistrates, 537-—account of { Oliver te 
spy, 640. 


Q 
uakers, improved asylum for lunatics, established by, at York, 433. 
uarterly Last of New Publications, 261, 544, 


R 
Reltgion, Dr. Franklin’s opinions om, 299. 
Rice, cultivated in Lombardy, 38. 
Riviere, Marquis de, charged with ingratitude to Murat, 12@. 
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Ss 

Sabbath, effects.of the abolition of, in France, 38. 

Salpetriére, hospital of, at Paris, described, 449. 

Scotiend; causes to which its exemption from the burdens, &c. of pauper- 
isin — attributed, 9—pian of public charity forthe: larger towavef, 

ro 23. 

Shaftsbury, Lord, opinion that Parliaments were chosen annually, origi- 

nated with bim, 134. 


Shipley, letter to, from Dr. Franklin, 280. ; 

Southey’s Wat Tyler, doubts at first entertained of his the author, 
151—history of the poem, 152—extracts from, 1 and sub- 
stance of Mr. Southey's letter to Mr. Smith, withyremarks, 157—reme- 


dies proposed by him for the sufferings under which we now labour, ex- 
amined, 169—his character, how ee by Mr. Suleagns 498. 
Spence, Mr., extract froma 
Steinhauer’s, Mr., notice relative to the oan of the coast of Labrador, 
191, 
Stomach-evil, among the slaves in the West Indies, described, 350; 
Strachan, Mr., extract of a curious letter from Dr. Franklin to, 297; 
Suffrage, universal, shown never to have obtained in England, 144. 
Sunday Schools, beneficial influence of, on the lower orders, 27. 


T 

Tales of My Landlord, evidently the work of the Author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 193—popularity of the author great and deserved, 194— 
what his chief failures, 197—remarks om his former 
198—outline of the first tale, The Black Dwarf, acts 
from, 202—introduction to the tale of Old Mortality, 213—period 
at oe the war a the = is laid, pegeiege oy con- 
veyed by general history state of the people, 
during great public events, 217—outline of the tale, 
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219—remarks on some of the principal perme aad whee 257—~ 


and on the author’s of Scriptu phraseology ib 
dene tainaaphen cstaies op ecthe ellington, 123. i 


Peflis, description of the baths of, 330. 

7 Tempest, Shakspeare’s, remarks on the characters in, 485. 

| Torricelli, + esantnneel improvement suggested by, 45. 

: Tradesmen, Germany, account of the itinerancy of, 389. 
Travels, strictures on modern books of, 371. 

Tuscany, agriculture of, described, 40. 

Twelfth Night, remarks on Shakspeare’ s style of comedy, 486. 


Vv 








Venice, description of the city, &c. 90. 
/ Veronese, manners of, described, 89. 
; Uerrass, one of the great festivals of the Calmucks, described, 309. 


Ww 
Waterloo, visit to the Allied Armies after the battle of, 121. 
Washington, General, letter to, 284. 
Webster, Mr., on the fresh water formations in the Isle of Wight,-&c. 186. 
Wellington correspondence of the Duke of, with the deputies from Paris, 


Wis Aa, eciinsdsdcmmnantagesidtene 1 tty ti alte: 
WF Kemeen.” Dr., his medical and miscellaneous observations relative to 
the West India islands, 340—remarks on the interference of the British 
te Parliament in the internal legislation of the islands, 341—author, 
"a though a friend to the slave trade, compelled to admit its abuses, 351— 
t medical treatment of the slaves censured, 354—singular.malady to 














367—points in the condition of the slaves, which principally aon 
the attention of the Legislature, 369. 

} Wood, remarks on the products obtained in the distillation of, 177. 
‘ Wordsworth, Mr,, of bis originality asa poet, &c. 495, 607, 


Y 
York, account of the Lunatic Asylum at, 434. 
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